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We dedicate the third edition of Urban Geography to James O. Wheeler, 
without whose energy and inspiration this work would not exist. 


PREFACE 


Jim Wheeler, a longtime professor of geography at 
University of Georgia and founder and co-editor of 
the joumal Urban Geography for more than 20 years, 
decided in late 1999 that that the time was right for 
a new textbook in the field of urban geography. He 
saw that students needed a book that would uncover 
all of the excitement and richness found in cities, 
that would present urban geographical theory in an 
accessible manner, and that would tackle the vari- 
ety of urban challenges. Moreover, he envisioned a 
textbook that would address the urban experience 
through time, from the origins of cities to the present 
day, and through space, looking at first at cities in 
the United States, but also uncovering the variety of 
urban experiences in cities throughout the world, 

Jim soon brought together two other authors: 
David Kaplan, 
and Steven Holloway, a professor at the University 
of Georgia, The first two editions of this book clearly 
filled a niche in the area of urban geography, as it 
soon became the leading urban geography textbook 
in the field. As plans were made to develop a third 
edition, Jim Wheeler passed away at the end of 2010 
after a lifetime of service to the field of geography. 
Dave and Steve decided to carry on the tradition 
and took over ihe writing and publication of the new 
edition, 

This third edition of Urban Geography has ben- 
cfited from comments of several outside reviewers 
and especially the comments from colleagues who 
use the book in their own classrooms. We appreci- 
ate all of the helpful suggestions and hope that this 
proves to be a much stronger book. The major revi- 
sions in the third edition involve reworking Chapters 
1, 3, 4,5, and 6. In addition to these major changes, 
every chapter has been updated to include informa 
tion from the first decade of the twenty-first century. 
When possible, we have used information from the 
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2010 U.S. Census, although some of the information 
that was available in 2000 is unfortunately missing in 
the most recent census. We have also tried to include. 
updated statistical and factual information from other 
countries when appropriate. 

Dave Kaplan was primarily responsible for writ- 
ing Chapters 2, 3, 5, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, and 15, Steve 
Holloway focused on Chapters 1, 4,6, 7. 8,and 9. We 
endeavored throughout this joint effort to make this a 
textbook that reflected our vision as a whole, so that 
the entire book is a product of both authors. 

Dave Kaplan appreciates the input of several indi- 
viduals, This third edition in particular benefited from 
the help of two students, Gina Butrico and Christa- 
bel Devadoss, Moreover, Dave appreciates the graph- 
ics assistance of Jennifer Mapes. These individuals 
avc anh to the work of wilt wns have also bren 
instrumental in creating this urban geography text- 
book: James M. Smith, Leena Woodhouse, Samantha 
Hoover, Najat AI-Thaibani, and Rajrani Kalra. Dave 
grateful to Jim Wheeler for having brought him into 
this project, and to Steve Holloway, for years of fruit- 
ful collaboration, of which this book is but the latest 
example. 

Steve Holloway deeply appreciates the intellec- 
tual, professional, and personal support he received 
from Jim Wheeler, both during graduate school days 
as a young student of urban geography, and as a 
faculty colleague. Without Jim's cager and enthusi- 
astic support Steve would not be the scholar or col- 
league he is today. Jim's presence and contribution 
is deeply missed. Steve also thanks his graduate stu- 
dents, who received much less of his time and energy 
than they deserve during the months he spent work- 
ing on the third edition of the textbook. Several of 
Steve's University of Georgia colleagues have been a. 
source of constant support and encouragement, espe- 
cially Hilda Kurtz, who used the second edition of 
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this text in her classes and provided very useful feed- 
back in the process of preparing the third edition. 
Finally, Steve is grateful to Dave for the mutual inter- 
estin all things urban, especially the conviction that 
any understanding of cities and urbanization without 
understanding their historical roots is deeply impov- 
erished. 

In addition, we thank the many people at John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., who performed their essential, 
behind-the-scenes activities in producing and mar- 
keting the third edition of this book. We would like 
to offer especially strong thanks to Ryan A. Flahive, 
Executive Editor for Geography and Geology, who 
has directed us through all three editions of this 
‘book. Particular thanks also go to Denise Powell, who 
prodded us through that crucial first edition. For this 
third edition, we have been very happy for the kind 
and generous oversight of Darnell Sessoms who has 
been assisting us every step of the way. And at the 


final production stage, we have appreciated the work 
of Brian Baker, Marian Provenzano, James Russiello, 
and Wangian Ye at Wiley, our copyeditor Veronica 
Jurgena, and Lavanya Murlidhar at Laserwords. 


David H. Kaplan 
Kent, Ohio 

Steven R. Holloway 
Athens, Georgia. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CITIES AND 
URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER 1 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHANGING FIELD 


OF URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


Since it has taken more than five thousand years to 
arrive at even a partial understanding of the city's 
nature and drama, it may require an even longer 


The purpose of this chapter is, first to introduce you 
to the field of urban geography within its historical 
and contemporary context. We begin by looking at 
the array of fields and disciplines that are interested 
in cities, noting how urban geography both overlaps 
with and is distinct from these fields, We then briefly 
describe some of the ways that urban geographers 
have studied the city. We then explore some basic but. 
really important questions that confront anyone inter- 
ested in the city: (1) how to define the city, especially 
in relation to other kinds of presumably nonurban 
places, and (2) how to define the spatial extent of the 
city and how to think about boundaries. At the end 
of the chapter we introduce you to the contents and 
approach of this book in order to capture the excite- 
ment and dynamics of modern urban geography, a 
field of growing educational importance as more and 
more people live in cities, both in the industrial and 
nonindustrial countries of the world 
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Cities are incredibly exciting places and are home to 
an ever-increasing share of humanity. Although it has 
now been reported dozens of times, the mid-1990s 


period to exhaust the city's still unrealized 
potentialities. 
Lewis MUMFORD, 1961, P. 3-4 


‘marked the first time that more than 50 percent of 
the world’s population lived in urban areas. By the 
mid-2010s, more than 3.6 billion out of the roughly 
7 billion people on the planet lived in cities, and more 
than 1 out of every 5 humans lived in cities larger than 
1 million in population. The trend only magnifies 
When projected into the future—the United Nations 
predicts that by 2050 about two-thirds of the planet's 
9 billion residents will call cities home. 

The relatively recent transition into a majority 
urban world is all the more stark when we recall 
that just over 100 years ago, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, only 14 percent of the earth's 
population lived in cities. One hundred years before 
that, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, only 
3 percent lived in cities. Figure 1.1 demonstrates how 
rapidly the planet has urbanized over the last several 
centuries. 

‘The urban population percentages are of course 
much greater in the advanced capitalist economies 
of the world, such as the United States and Canada, 
Western Europe, Japan, Australia and New Zealand, 
and the rapidly emerging economies of Korea, 
Singapore, and Taiwan. In the United States and 
Canada, over 80 percent of the population is clas- 
sified as urban and virtually everyone is dependent 
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Figure 1.1 World urbanization trends, 1800-2025, 
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on urban connections in everyday life. The world 
has become urban, and the advanced capitalist 
countries—themselves strongly linked—are almost 
totally locked into the urban way of life. Even rural 
areas in North America are utterly dependent upon 
large urban centers for their life sources, such as 
information, economic viability, social ties, enter- 
tainment and leisure activities. political expressions 
and attitudes, cultural attributes, and popular cultural 
manifestations of behavior. We are all part of the 
city, whether we physically live there or not. 

In 2010, over 83 percent of Americans lived in 
a metropolitan area, which is an extended form of 
urban area that consists of a large politically defined 
central city plus all of the surrounding counties that 
contain suburbs economically interconnected with 
the central city. This population was concentrated 
into less than one-quarter of the U.S. land area. The. 
New York metropolitan area is by far the largest with 
196 million people. compared to second-ranked Los 
Angeles with 12.8 million and third-ranked Chicago 
with 9.5 million (Table 1.1). Eleven other metropol 
tan areas have between 4 and 7 million populatio 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Philadelphia, Houston, Washing- 
ton, Miami, Atlanta, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Riverside, and Phoenix. A total of 37 U.S. metropol 
tan areas have between | million and 4 million 


people. The top 50 metropolitan areas are home to 
more than half of the total U.S. population. 

Among the 20 largest U.S. metropolitan areas 
(Table 1.1), the fastest growing between 2000 and 
2010 were Riverside (29.8%), Phoenix (28.9%), 
Houston (26.1%), and Atlanta (24.0%). Some 
metropolitan areas with population more than 
1 million grew exceptionally fast. Las Vegas and 
Raleigh, North Carolina each grew by an aston- 
ishing 41,8 percent, and Austin, Texas grew by 
37.3 percent. Of the 20 largest metropolitan areas, 
Detroit lost 3.5 percent of its 2000 population, and 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, and New York each 
grew at à very modest rate (<4,0%), 

The importance of cities extends well beyond the 
demographic fact that most people live in and depend 
upon them. Noted urbanist Lewis Mumford wrote 
more than 75 years ago: 


The city, as one finds it in history, is the point of 
maximum concentration for the power and cul- 
ture of a community. It is the place where the 
diffused rays of many separate beams of life fall 
into focus, with gains in both social effectiveness 
and significance. The city is the form and symbol 
of an integrated social relationship: it is the seat 
Of the temple, the market, the hall of justice, the 
academy of learning. Here in the city the goods of 
lization are multiplied and manifolded: Here 
is where human experience is transformed into 
viable signs, symbols, patterns of conduct, sys- 
tems of order, Here is where the issues of civi- 
lizations are focused: here, too, ritual passes on 
occasion into the active drama of a fully differen 
tiated and self-conscious society. (1938, p. 3) 


What was true as Mumford looked back at the 
city in history is also true today. Cities, great and 
mundane, are sites of power and importance in 
almost every realm of life, including politics, eco- 
nomics, law, education, and culture. Richard Florida 
argued in his initial post on The Atlantic Cities 
blog (www.theatlanticcities.com) in 2011: "Cities 
are our greatest invention. They generate wealth 
and improve living standards while providing the 
density, interaction, and networks that make us more 
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Table 1.1 20 Largest U.S. Metropolitan Areas in Population, 2010, and 


Percentage Change, 2000-2010 


2010 
Population Percentage Change, 
Rank Metropolitan Area (in millions) 2000-2010 
1 New York, NY 19.6 33 
2 Los Angeles, CA 128 37 
3 Chicago, IL 95 40 
4 Dallas-Fort Worth, TX 64 ss 
5 Philadelphia, PA. 60 m 
6 Houston, TX 59 26.1 
T Washington, DC 36 165 
8 Miami, FL 56 ua 
9 Atlanta, GA 53 240 
10 Boston, MA m 37 
n San Francisco, CA 43 E 
12 Detroit, MI 4: 
13 Riverside, CA 42 
14 Phoenix, AZ 42 
15 Seattle, WA 34 130 
16 ‘Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN. 33 105 
" San Diego, CA 31 100 
Is St, Louis, MO 28 42 
19 Tampa-St, Petersburg, FL 28 162 
20 Batimore, MD. 27 o2 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 2010; compiled by authors 


creative and productive. They are the key social and 
economic organizing units of our time, bringing 
together people, jobs, and all the inputs required for 
economic growth." 

Bruce Katz and Jennifer Bradley point out in their 
recent book The Metropolitan Revolution (2013) how 
disproportionately important metropolitan areas are 
10 the national economy. The 100 top U.S. metropoli- 
"an areas occupy only 12 percent of the nation's land 
mass, but house two-thirds of its population and are 
responsible for three-quarters of the national total 
economic output, They argue that metropolitan areas 
increasingly matter because they "embody concen- 
tration and agglomeration—networks of innovative 
firms, talented workers, risk-taking entrepreneurs, 
and supportive institutions and associations that clus- 
ter together in metropolitan areas and coproduce 


economic performance and progress, There is, in 
essence, no American (or Chinese or German or 
Brazilian) economy: rather, a national economy is 
a network of metropolitan economies” (Katz and 
Bradley, 2013, 1). 

Even for those who do not care for them, cities 
deserve respect and a sincere effort at answering 
basic questions. What is it that brings human beings 
together in such concentrated agglomerations that 
we call cities, urban areas, or metropolitan centers? 
Why do humans, who throughout almost all of their 
history lived in small, often migratory groups of 
kinship tribes at low population densities, have only 
in the past eight or nine millennia come to cluster in 
large settlements? Why was it only around 1900 that 
the total U.S. urban population first exceeded 30 mil- 
lion, a figure easily surpassed today by metropolitan 
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New York and Los Angeles combined? And why 
is it that in 1920 the percentage of urban Amer- 
icans first came to exceed 50 percent of the total 
U.S. population? And finally, why is it that more 
than 50 metropolitan arcas in the United States and 
Canada with populations of more than | million 
people have emerged? What are these powerful. 
seemingly inexorable forces pulling human beings 
increasingly together in our metropolitan regions 
and at the same time pushing us apart in the suburbs? 
The purpose of this book, in large part, is to provide 
insight and answers to these fundamental questions 
of human settlement concentrations and diffusions. 


How Wr Stupy Crries 


There are many fields and disciplines that have an 
interest in understanding and studying the city. You 
may be majoring in one of these fields! In Figure 1.2, 
“The City" is depicted at the center of the image sur- 
rounded by multiple boxes with the names of aca- 
demic disciplines. Each of these disciplines has a 
branch that studies cities. For example, there isa long 
tradition in Sociology of studying The City—urban 


Ecoloay 


Figure 1.2 Since cities are such widespread and vital 
parts of contemporary human existence, many tradi- 
tional academic disciplines have subfields that study 
cities. Urban sociology, for example, is a very impor- 
tant subfield of sociology present from the origins of 
the discipline. Urban ecology, or the study of how cities 
affect and are affected by nonhuman environmental 
processes, isa relatively new subfield. Source: Authors. 


sociology is one of the major subfields. Similarly, 
each of the other disciplines has an urban subfield 
Some of these subfields have been around for a long 
time, like urban sociology, while others are more 
recent, like urban ecology, or the study of "environ- 
mental” systems in and as affected by cities. 

You will note that geography does not appear in 
Figure 1.2. This is because geography is a synthetic 
discipline, which means that geography's core con- 
cerns require knowledge produced by ALL of the 
other disciplines! The dimension across which geog- 
raphy synthesizes is space. Urban history is also 
something of a synthetic discipline that integrates 
across the dimension of time. 

Figure 1.3 depicts Urban Geography at the center 
of the image, connected to the other disciplines with 
arrows that point in both directions, ‘This means that 
urban geographers use information and knowledge 
produced by the other disciplines, but also that urban 
geographers produce knowledge and understanding 
that is used by the other disciplines. 

In addition to the traditional disciplines that pro- 
vide understanding of cities and urban systems, there 
are multiple applied disciplines that provide uaining 
in professions where people need to understand cities 
and/or want to change cities. First, urban planning is 
the most closely related to urban geography and can. 
lead to careers in government or the private sector. 
Second, urban design and related professions like 
architecture, landscape architecture, and environ- 
mental design are also very closely related to urban 
geography—many students from these disciplines 
take urban geography. Third, public administration 
provides training for students who want to work in 
the public sector. While not all public administration. 
relates to cities or urban arcas, professionals with PA 
degrees often end up in jobs that have a great degree 
of impact over the urban environment, Fourth. the 
age-old maxim of real estate is “location, location, 
location." Given that urban geography provides 
great understanding of location within urban envi- 
ronments, real estate and development careers often 
provide opportunities to apply urban geographic 
knowledge, Fifth, engineering, civil engineering 
in particular, provides the practical skills that are 
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Urban 
Geography 


Anthropology 


Archaeology. 


Figure 1.3 Urban geography is a synthetic discipline that draws from and 
contributes to a variety of closely related fields. Source: Authors. 


needed in the construction and operation of urban 
environments. Sixth, there is a broad array of non- 
governmental and nonprofit organizations (NGOs) 
that attempt to improve the city and its residents, 


‘Tue FIELD or URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


Our discussion so far shows how urban geogm- 
phy relates to other urban-focused disciplines, but 
we haven't been very specific yet about urban 
aeography's core substantive concerns. Geogra- 
phers broadly study both the world's physical and 
"human environments. They explore how humans 
have altered and are currently altering our nat- 
ural landscapes, our atmosphere, our water, and 
our soils. Whereas physical geographers examine 
landforms (geomorphology), long-term weather 
trends and patterns (climatology), and the natural 
and human-modified spatial distributions of plant 
and animals (biogeography), human geographers 
focus their attention on the location of people 
and their activities over geographic space. This 
locational focus may emphasize economie activi- 
ties and behaviors, social and cultural features of 
human society, and political and power relations as 


expressed in places or over spaces (regions). Urban 
geography is typically thought of as a subfield of 
human geography. a subfield that studies cities or 
urban aroas. Today, however, urban geographers are 
increasingly concerned with the interrelationship 
between cities and biophysical processes, and with 
concepts of sustainability and resilience, which 
represents a bridging between human and physical 
geography. 

Urban geographers have centered their atten- 
tion on the study of cities and metropolitan areas 
in two ways and at two scales. First, by stressing 
relationships among a system or group of cities at 
the regional, national, or global level, we adopt an 
intermetropelitan, or urban systems, approach. A 
satellite view of all of the city lights in ihe United 
States (Box 1.1) stimulates many questions about 
urban systems. 

‘The second approach that urban geographers use 
highlights the internal locational arrangements of 
humans, activities, and institutions within metropol 
tan areas, known as an intrametropolitan approach. 
Our questions shifi to how space is structured 
within cites: Where is ihe downtown business 
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BOX 1.1 Bricit Licurs, Bic Cres 


NASA has created a new composite of satellite images that 
depicts the intensity of light at night (Figure B1.1): 


This image of the continental United States at 
night is a composite assembled from data acquired 
by the Suomi NPP satellite in April and Octo- 
ber 2012. The image was made possible by 
the satellite's “day-night band" of the Visible 
Infrared Imaging Radiometer Suite (VIIRS), which 
detects light in à range of wavelengths from green 
o new-infrared and uses filtering techniques 
to observe dim signals such as city lights, gas 
flares, auroras, wildfires and reflected moonlight. 
(www:nasa govimission_pages/NPP/newsfearth-at- 
night.html) 


The nation’s largest metropolitan arcas are clearly 
visible—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Atlanta 
are labeled. See if you can find a city close to where you 
live. The image prompts the kinds of urban systems, or 
intermetropolitan location, questions that urban geogra- 
phers like (o ask. Why are the cities located where they 
are? Why are some cities larger than others? How did cities 


district located? Where do rich people live? Where. 
do black people and/or immigrants live? Why and 
to what consequence? How does the city work in 
terms of internal transportation, including roads and 
highways, public transit, railroads, and a variety of 
other modes of getting around the city? Some of the 
topics that we consider using this approach include 
land use/land cover, land value, the evolving charac- 
ter of the built environment, the nature and health of 
the local economy, the nature of the social structure 
and how that is reflected in the spatial pattern of the 
city, typically thinking in terms of segregation, and 
mature—how do cities alter nonhuman environmen- 
tal processes and how do cities govern and respond 


sow in the way they did? How dothe cities interrelate with 
one another If we had a similar image from 100 years ago, 
it would look much dimmer, of course, but some aspects 
of the basic structure and pattern of the system of cities 
would be similar. Why? The comparison would prompt us 
to ask, why have some cities, like Atlanta, grown as much 
and as rapidly as it has over the last 50+ years? 

‘Another thing you should note on this image is what 
occurs between cities. Linear arrays of lights almost look 
like strings connecting the large metropolitan blobs. These 
are highways, which suggests that we think about the ways 
In which cities are connected to one another. These connec- 
tions can be via trinsportation infrastructure like highways 
orairlines routes. but linkages can also be in form of money. 
or information, or culture. All of these questions illustrate 
our concern with urban systems—we will address these 
questions throughout the book. 

Jt is interesting to note that this satellite image (when 
the colors are inverted) matches almost perfectly a detailed 
dot map—where cach person is represented on a map by a 
dot—created from the 2010 census (http://bmander.com/ 
dotmap/indax-html#4.00/40.00/-100.00), which demon. 
strates the convergence of very different forms of data 
collection and analysis to reveal the extent and pat- 
tern of urbanization! There are features visible on the 
NASA image, bowever, that cannot be seen on the 


to these environmental processes? The impact 
global climate change in general, and sea level rise in 
particular, are of increasing concern to many cities, 
for example. 

At the same time that urban geographers may 
organize their analyses based on the scale or level 
of the urbanization process (by following either the 
intermetropolitan or intrametropolitan approach). 
they also differentiate their work by either studying 
a specific city (a case study) or cities in a specific 
region of the world (Russian cities, Arabic cities) 
or by examining topical issues (poverty, ethnicity) 
and attempting to fashion general explanations that 
apply to many cities in many regions. In this book, 


dot map. The bridges crossing San Francisco Bay and 
Tampa Bay can be seen clearly in the NASA imag 
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for example. Also, oil-drilling rigs along the Gulf Coast can 
be seen in the NASA light. 


Figure BL1 NASA composite of satellite images that depicts the intensity of light at night 
Source: NASA Earth Observatory/NOAA National Geophysical Data Center. www.nasa gov/mission_ 


pages/NPP/news/earth- 


ight hum! 


Part I (Metropolitan Systems—Chapters 3-5) fol- 
lows the intermetropolitan, topical approach (lower 
left quadrant of Figure 1.4); Parts III, IV, and V 
(Chapters 6-12) adopt the intrametropolitan, topi- 
cal perspective (lower right quadrant of Figure 1.4), 
and Part VI (Cities Around the World—Chapters 
13-15) pursues the regional tradition, utilizing both 
intermetropolitan and intrametropolitan viewpoints 
(along the top of Figure 1.4), 

An important additional way that urban geo 
raphers study urban centers—whether at the 
intermetropolitan or the intrametropolitan 
by understanding the varying levels of inter 


linkages among places, either among cities or among 
places within cities (Figure 1.5). For example, con- 
sider a group of urban areas within a region that are 
connected via volume of truck traffic 


ome centers, 
because of their size and proximity (interstate high- 
ways) to other centers, will experience a gn 
ume oí traffic flows between themselves and the other 
centers, The volume of these flows is a measure ofthe 
spatial interaction, defined as link: 
among the centers. Likewise, at the intrametropoli- 
tan level, traffic volume will vary among the differ- 
ent districts, again displaying various levels of spatial 


ater vol- 


over space 
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Intrametropottan 


Topical 


Figure 1.4 The vertical line represents the continuum. 
between the regional (a study of a limited number 
of places over a larger range of topics or attributes) 
and the topical (a study of one or a few characteris 
tics over a wide range of places) approaches to urban 
geography. The horizontal line displays the contin- 
am between tmermeroputtin (syste of vener) and 
intrametropolitan (activities located within a center) 
studies of urban geography. © John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


The Origin and Evolution of Urban 
Geography 

Urban geography as a subdiscipline of the field of 
geography is a twentieth-century development. In 
1900, when only 40 percent of the U.S. population 
lived in cities, geographers were primarily interested 
in the physical landscape, especially the study of 
landforms or geomorphology (hen termed plysiog- 
raphy). Urban geography emerged gradually over the 
first half of the twentieth century based around a 
few key concepts developed by a small number of 
scholars. Some of the earliest work articulated the 
difference between site (specific, mostly physical 
characteristics of a location) and situation (where a 
site is located relative to other locations) in explaining 
the initial location and subsequent growth of urban 
settlements into cities. 


Mark Jefferson's conceptual work on the geo- 
graphic structure of systems of cities (e.g. his 1939 
“Law of the Primate City”) made him probably the 
best-known early urban geographer and foreshad- 
owed a large body of research in the late 1950s 
and 1960s on city-size distributions (see Chapters 3 
and 4). Chauncy Harris and Edward Ullman had a 
‘major impact on the field, exemplified by their early 
post-World War II essay on the spatial structure of 
cities (1945), which became one of the three classic 
models of intraurban spatial structure (see Chapter 7) 
and continues to appear in contemporary urban geog- 
raphy and sociology textbooks (see Harris, 1997), 
The first formal urban geography courses were taught 
in the late 1940s and urban geography grew into a 
major substantive subdiscipline a decade or so later 
and through the second half of the twentieth century 
(Berry and Wheeler, 2005). 


Approaches to Urban Geographic Research 
Since emerging as a major substantive subdis- 
cipline in the 1950s, urban geography has been 
characterized hy multiple approaches to research 
Epistemology is a branch of philosophy concerned 
with how and under what conditions knowledge 
comes to be produced—how the world can be 
known, Urban geographers often characterize their 
work as belonging to one or more of four major 
epistemological approaches—that is, there are four 
major ways that urban geographers have sought to 
produce knowledge about and for cities: (1) pos- 
itivism, (2) structuralism, (3) humanism, and (4) 
poststructuralism, which we will discuss in turn. Our 
use of these terms is not intended to conform to a 
strict understanding of the philosophical tenets of 
each approach, considered in abstraction, Instead, 
the terms are offered as broadly descriptive of 
the Ways that urban geographers have understood 
their work, 


Positivism Positivism is the epistemology of the 
scientific method. While most scientists do not spend 
alot of time refiecting on the philosophical assump- 
tions and convictions that undergird their work, it 


o) 
Ometropoitancontors 
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Figure 1.5 Schematic diagram illustrating hypothetical levels of 


spatial interaction or linkage 


tensity (a) among metropolitan 


centers and (b) among distribution points (warehouses or manu- 
facturing plants) and an urban market. An example of Figure 15a. 
is the number of airline passengers moving among the three urban 
centers in a given year, and an example of Figure 1.5b is motor 
truck volumes among places, Source: Authors, 


helps to do so here. This approach to urban geog- 
raphy assumes that a “reality” exists outside of our 
ability as students and researchers to comprehend it, 
Tt suggests that the only authoritative way to produce 
knowledge rests on rigorous empirical observation 
of repeatedly co-occurring events, connected with 
generalizing and theory building through hypothe- 
sis testing. Researchers strive to be objective (let the. 
facts speak for themselves) and to produce work that. 
can be subjected to verification/falsification by other 
scholars, Knowledge is thought to be cumulative and 
tohavea liberating impact on society. Several streams 
of research in urban geography roughly fit into the 
positivist approach. While positivism has received 
intense criticism in urban geography for reasons dis- 
cussed below, most urban geographers who practice 
this approach to research simply think of what they 
do as "science" and do not explicitly adhere to the 
philosophical tenets of positivism. 


Structuralism The epistemology of structuralism 
agrees with positivism that there are broad real- 
ities that can be understood via human inquiry. 
Structuralism disagrees with positivism over 
the ability of detached observation of repeatedly 


co-occurring events to produce that understanding. 
‘They argue instead that the forces that truly cause 
the observable characteristics of our world cannot be 
directly observed—they are deep structural realities 
that resist easy measurement. Structural logic is 
most often equated with Marxism in urban geog- 
raphy, even though there are a variety of structural 
approaches. Marxism's structural logic argues that 
the urbanization process can only be understood in 
relation to a deeper understanding of capitalism in 
its various historical forms. 


Humanism Humanistic geographers criticized the 
ist approach by offering some of the same 
critiques as behavioral geography (defined below), 
especially the presumed rationality of human behav- 
ior. They also offered their own critiques regarding 
the dehumanizing impact of treating humans like 
clinical subjects and considering as valid only things 
that can be measured. Instead of scientifically ver- 
ifiable knowledge, based on reproducible methods, 
humanism focuses on meaning and experience. It 
was less concerned with a theoretical perspective and. 
hypothesis testing and more concerned with attitudes, 
perceptions, and values toward place and the Tand- 
scape. One of the most widely known advocates of 
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humanistic geography is Yi-Fu Tuan, who reflected 
on its meaning (1976, p. 266): “Humanistic geogra- 
phy achieves an understanding of the human world 
by studying people's relations with nature, their geo- 
graphical behavior as well as their feelings and ideas 
in regard to space and place." 

Tuan coined the term topophilia, which is the 
love of the land and the title of one of geography's 
best-selling books. An example of humanistic geog- 
raphy would be an urban geographer walking through 
downtown St. Louis, who is not interested in numeri- 
cal data or generalized models of downtown land use 
or structuralist explanations of the poverty he or she 
observes. Instead, this geographer seeks to experien- 
tially interpret the surrounding smells and sounds as 
well as the nearby sights and longer views of down- 
town St. Louis. 


Poststructuralism Several streams of urban 
geographic research share epistemologic critiques 
of positivism, structuralism, and humanism. While 
these research streams are quite distinct from one 
another, we think of them as sharing many poststruc- 
turallst characteristics, one of which Is a rejection 
of the idea that ultimate generalizable truth can be 
discovered. Some argue that there is no such truth, 
while others are agnostic about the existence of such 
truth but argue that it is not knowable. They levy this 
critique against both positivists and structuralists. 
They view humanists as being disengaged from 
pressing concerns with power and injustice. Instead, 
poststructaralists offer a variety of objectives for 
human inquiry. While not shared by all research 
streams that we call poststructuralist, many hold that 
there are realities, but that realities are contingent 
on the historical and geographic setting. Many also 
argue that realities are not essential but instead 
socially produced. The goal, then, is to understand 
how situated and socially produced realities operate, 
and with what consequences, in specific contexts. 
The goal is not to produce knowledge about truths 
that operate everywhere in the same way, which is 
how positivist inquiry is often understood. 


STREAMS OF URBAN GEOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


While most urban geographers have some sense of 
the broad approach in which they work, they typi- 
cally identify more closely with specific streams of 
research. We describe several of the more prominent 
research strands that have characterized the subdisci- 
pline of urban geography over the years (Figure 1.6). 
For the most part, these streams fit within the four 
research approaches described above, but several 
streams have shifted their approach over time, as 
discussed below. 


Spatial Analysis 

Spatial analysis, also known as spatial science, 
was the first research stream to dominate urban 
geography. It belongs to the positivist approach, 
although some recent scholars argue that the meth- 
ods of spatial analysis can be used to support critical 
research agendas. It largely relied on the tools and 
theories of neoclassical economics, especially with 
regard to the presumed rationality of human behav- 
ior. Early post-World War II urban geography was 
greatly Influenced by three German scholars, geog- 
Topher Walter Christaller (1933) and economists 
August Lösch (1938) and Alfred Weber (1929). 
Christaller's and Lösch’s work on urban settlement 
patterns in southem Germany came to be known 
as central place theory (see Chapter 3, Box 32) 
Weber's simple but insightful theory explained 
industrial location based on three factors: minimiz- 
ing transport cost, minimizing labor cost, and cost 
saving from agglomerative location (proximity to 
other firms, typically within cities or regions of 
cities), Torsten Hágerstrand's (1967 [1953]) Inno- 
vation Diffusion as a Spatial Process gencrated a 
firestorm of research activity in urban geography. 
British geographer Peter Haggett (1966) insightfully 
synthesized the early outpouring of spatial analysis 
research, most of which was conducted in the United 
States, and provided a more solid and confident 
foundation to the "new" quantitative spatial analysis 
that dominated urban geography through the 1960s. 


N oen 
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Figure 1.6 Rescarch approaches in urban geography, 1650-2020. Although 
here presented as distinctive research approaches, these research streams in 
fact merge into onc another, are derivative, and/or arc critiques of calicr 


research styles, Source: Authors, 


A defining characteristic of spatial analysis 
research in urban geography is the use of statisti- 
cal and mathematical models, a methodology also 
ntuple i 
sciences, Taaffe (1974) characterized the intro- 
duction of these techniques into geography as a 
three-part revolution: (1) technical (statistical and 
mathematical), (2) theoretical, and (3) definitional. 
Basic statistical techniques were applied to urban 
data to establish generalizable relationships; theo- 
retical models were advanced by setting forth and 
testing hypotheses; and geography became defined 
as a generalizing and scientific, rather than a descrip- 
"ive, field. These changes in ideas led to a rejection. 
of earlier approaches that emphasized describing 
unique places. 


"—————— 


Behavioral Urban Geography 
Behavioral geographers argue that the aggregate- 
level analysis (examining large groups of people) 
that was used by most of the carly spatial analysts 
was too broad to explain how individuals and groups 
of people behave in urban settings. Behavioral urban 


geography follows the scientific/positivist approach 
used by spatial analysis, but studies how individuals 
make spatial decisions, for example, where to buy 
hou vn Taw du select the beat rule lu works 
Behavioral geographers questioned the assumption 
of rationality common to much early spatial analysis. 
They instead emphasized individual's attitudes and 
expectations of places; specifically, how they learn 
about different parts of the city, make geographic 
choices and decisions, assess risk and uncertainty, 
and the nature of their daily spatial behavior. There 
was overlap between behavioral urban geography 
and the discipline of psychology. 


Marxist Urban Geography and Urban 
Political Economy 

Beginning in 1969 with the publication of Antipode: 
A Radical Journal of Geography at Clark University, 
‘Marxist interpretations of the geographic landscape 
became increasingly common. Marxist urban geogra- 
phers, exemplified by David Harvey's Social Ju 
and the City (1973), saw spatial analysis astoo preoc- 
cupied with geometric arrangements of locations and 
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surface correlations, and thus unable to understand 
and challenge injustice. For example, most industrial 
location theory focused on the profits of industrialists 
rather than concerns of the working class (Masse 
1973). Marxist geographers instead emphasized the 
importance of understanding the structure of capital- 
ist production and its labor relations in studying and 
confronting the underlying causes of several injus- 
tices including urban poverty, discrimination against 
women and minorities, unequal access to urban 
services, and Third World underdevelopment, 
Marxist urban geographers studied these phenomena 
in terms of their inherent contradictions, and where 
amd how phenomena fit within a wider social and 
economic context. Understanding the structural roots 
to complex social problems was thought to create 
the potential for revolutionary social transformation, 
Radical and Marxist urban geographers saw them- 
selves as working in concert with other radical social 
movements that emerged in the late 1960s and early 
19705. 

The anger and radical activism characteristic 
of the early years of Marxist urban geography has 
matured imo one of the strongest and most widely 
recognized of the urban geography research streams, 
This stream is now more commonly known as 
urban political economy, and has come to focus on 
the changing relationship between politics, under- 
stood broadly, and the economic structure of social 
relations. The structure of urban systems and the 
internal structure of cities are understood to both 
reflect and constitute the political economy of cities. 
‘Substantively, urban political economy has devoted 
considerable attention to the rise of economic glob- 
alization and to the changing relationship between 
governments and urban economies as affected by 
neoliberal political ideology. Many urban geogra- 
hers working in the political economy tradition 
do not espouse strongly structural perspectives 
amd produce work that is sympathetic with several 
poststructural streams of research, discussed below. 


Critical Social Theory in Urban Geography 
The late 1970s and the 1980s witnessed the devel- 
‘opment and incorporation of a variety of critical 


social theory into human geography in general 
and urban geography in particular. Social theorists 
take on a critical political perspective, "dedicated to 
changing the world in some way for the better. Social 
theory is almost always leftist in style, character, and 
intent—that is, dedicated to human emancipation” 
(Peet, 1998, p. 7). Social theorists rejected the notion. 
that spatial relations—distance, rate of diffusion, 
intervening places—determined such social activi- 
ties as commuting and migration; rather, they argued 
that social relations explained the observed spatial 
or geographic distributions or patterns identified on 
maps. The “human agency" or social context and 
power relationships must be uncovered and under 
stood before we can comprehend spatial attributes, 
All human reality is "socially constructed." that is, 
created by humans. 


Feminist Urban Geography 

Gender studies and feminist theory entered mean- 
ingfully into geographic research in the 1970s. This 
stream of work fell intothree of the four epistemolog- 
ical approaches. Early work. like Hanson and Hanson. 
(1980), for example, studied journey-to-work pat- 
terns of males and females in Uppsala, Sweden, and 
found that “a significantly lower level of mobility 
existed for working women than for working men” 
(p. 294), They used the tools of spatial analysis 
to examine questions about gendered disparities. 
Throughout the 1980s and t0 the present, inter- 
est in feminist geography greatly accelerated. As 
Melissa Gilbert (1997, p. 166) has observed, "Fem- 
inist research on urban processes and daily life is 
flourishing, as evidence by the proliferation of con- 
ference papers, journal articles, and books on these 
topics.” She also noted that “many feminist urban 
geographers have begun to examine the diversity 
of women’s experiences in cities, and the ways in 
which different structures of inequality shape urban 
processes" (p. 167). 

Feminist theory and feminist urban geography 
took on a more structuralist character as the links 
between patriarchy and capitalism were explored, 
especially with regard to the structured roles assigned 


to women for the responsibilities of social reproduc- 
tion. Significant progress was made linking urban 
spatial structure (c.g.  suburbanization) with the gen- 
dered division of labor and a set of domestic respon- 
sibilities that enabled the exploitation of labor. 

More recently, feminist theory has become quite 
diverse and resonates mast strongly with the post- 
structural approaches as described here. Feminism 
maintains its focus on power and oppression, but 
argues that patriarchy cannot be understood solely 
from its relation to capitalist structures. "Feminist 
theory argues that gender, like class and race, is 
a basic building block of social organization. To 
this extent gender relations sustain a system of 
power capable of shaping....capacities of indi- 
viduals. Gender...is mot a...given of biology 
but is a product of male and female actions that 
is institutionalized through families, schools, the 
workplace, and the state” (Pickles and Waits, 1992, 
pp. 312-313). Gender is part of an intersectional 
array of systems of power; it is socially constructed 
with material consequences. Feminist epistemolo- 
gies have become much more nuanced and varied 
than during earlier phases of feminist scholarship. 
These understandings have helped bring a feminist 
consciousness to the study of urban geography, in 
contrast to earlier approaches that assume a "mas- 
culine" city. Gilbert (1997) succinctly summarized 
the cument status of feminist urban geography: 
“Feminist urban geographers, while maintaining the 
significance of gender as an analytic category, are 
now examining at a concrete level how different 
structures and relations of inequality are mutually 
and spatially constituted. The exploration of dif- 
ferences in women's experiences of this city often 
requires reconceptualizing feminist urban theory” 
(p. 168). 


Postmodern Urban Geography 

The introduction of postmodernism to geography can 
be traced, in part, to writings by Michael Dear and 
Ed Soja during the 1980s (summarized in Dear, 1988 
and Soja, 1989), Postmodernism, like other streams 
in the poststructural approach, rejects science as the 
only valid way to generate knowledge. Its critique of 
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itivism and structuralism was perhaps the most 
severe, however, and postmodernism became one of 
the most controversial research streams, Part of the 
difficulty was that many scholars and students con- 
fused a set of societal changes that were described as 
 postmodernity with the research agenda of postmod- 
ernism. The former began several decades before 
geographers engaged—society became cynical of 
the prospects of rationality and science to solve 
pressing social problems. Cynicism and skepticism 
increasingly permeated Western societies, and was 
followed by cultural fragmentation and celebration of 
difference that led to social, political, and economic 
fragmentation, 

Postmodemism, by contrast, is generally tied 
to trends in art and architecture that began in the 
1970s. Before, the dominance of high modernism 
was grounded on extremely simple unadorned 
forms that reflect and facilitate the function of the 
structure rather than calling attention to the form. 
Many of skyscrapers in downtown built in the early 
post-World War II period are extreme examples of 
approach. Postmodern design rebelled, and rev- 
eledin the pastiche of many lowbrow design elements 
in monreferential assemblages. Brought into the 
academy, postmodernism was a culture-centric rejec- 
tion of the perceived sterility and anonymity of spatial 
analysis and the overbearing nature of Marxist struc- 
turalism. Michael Dear declared in The Postmodern 
Urban Condition (2000, p. 1): “The tenets of mod- 
'ernist thought have been undermined, discredited; in 
their place, a multiplicity of new ways of knowing 
have been substituted”; he continued: "As these 
geographies of the twenty-first century are being 
bom, the rise of postmodern thought has encour- 
aged, even insisted on new ways of seeing. Founded 
on a sensitivity to difference and radical undecid- 
ability, postmodernism has brought into question the. 
ways we need, represent, and make choices." 

Beyond the rejection of modemism, however, it 
proved to be difficult to define what postmodernism 
is. In fact, given its spurning of categories, as well as 
many and varied interpretations, postmodernism 
virtually repudiates any simple definition, It rejoices 
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in complexity and plurality, the subjective and inde- 
fimble, and disorder and contradictions. While 
postmodernist scholarship wishes to unleash 
repression and inhibitions created by the forces 
of modernism, and eliminate such socially based 
power relationships as racism and sexism, many 
criticized it because its ambiguity and complexity 
undermined a clear progressive political strategy. 
Despite drawing considerable attention through the 
‘mid-1990s, few urban geographers today claim to 
work in this approach, and its attendant controversy 
nostly gone. 


Geographic Information Science 

and Urban Geography 

Geographic Information Science (GISci) is one of 
the most recent and fastest growing areas of geog- 
raphy. GISci evolved out of traditional subareas of 
‘geography such as cartography, remote sensing, and 
image processing of satellite data, as well as com- 
puler science and geodata coding. In many ways 
urban-focused GISci is the contemporary version of 
the spatial analysis stream of research. Following 
iie wording adopted by ihe U.S, Geulogival Survey, 
Geographic Information Systems (GIS) is defined 
as “a system of hardware, software, and procedures 
designed to support the capture, management, manip- 
ulation, analysis, modeling, and display of spatially 
referenced data for solving complex planning and 
‘management problems." GISci/GIS became crystal- 
lized as a distinct subfield in the mid-1980 and by 
the late 1980s had become a commen offering in 
the North American college and university curricula. 
GIS continues as the leading growth area in geog- 
raphy in the twenty-first century as reflected in job 
creation, papers presented at professional mectings, 
and in the publication of books and especially arti- 
cles in academic journals. GIS and its associated 
technologies are increasingly present in daily urban 
life (Box 1.2). 

GIS has matural appeal to urban geographers, 
who make routine use of GIS in planning, research, 
and teaching. Government agencies, including those 
involved in urban and regional planning, and aca- 
demic researchers in urban studies have greatly 


expanded the scope and possibilities for applications 
of GIS to urban issues and problems. 

GIS utilizes geographic data, which are charac- 
terized by geographic space and geographic scale. 
Geographic space requires that the data be regis- 
tered in terms of coordinate space, commonly x» 
ares stich as longitude and latitude so that point, 
linear, and area data from different sources can be 
cross-referenced. Geographic scale implies that data 
recorded for small areas may need to be displayed or 
analyzed at different and more specialized or general- 
ized scales, especially in highly complex urban areas. 

Figure 1.7 shows several typical data layers of an 
urban GIS. Some of the data, such as retail sales 
per establishment, may be represented by coordi- 
nate points. Other data, for example administrative 
or political units, may be measured with polygons, 
that is, a series of lines enclosing an area. Still other 
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Figure 1.7 An example of data layers of an urban GIS. 
© John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


BOX L2 TecuNoLoGy AND Urnan GEOGRAPHY 


GLOBAL POSITIONING Systems (GPS) 


Developed originally by the U.S. Department of Defense. 
for military navigation, the Global Positioning System 
(GPS) now has a large and growing number of urban appli- 
cations. GPS is simply a technology that allows the accu- 
rate determination of precise locations on Earth. 

‘The principles behind GPS are fairly basic, but the 
implementation of GPS required a high-tech multibillion- 
dollar investment by the U.S. government. The system. 
involves a constellation of 24 satellites grouped in pre- 
cisely spaced orbital planes approximately 12,500 miles 
above Earth. Each satellite broadcasts radio signals to 
Earth, where a person with a GPS receiver can inter- 
cept the signals, The satellites and Earth receivers oper- 
ate with synchronized electronic clocks, allowing unerring 
accuracy in calculating the time it takes radio signals, 
traveling at the speed of light, to reach a particular spot 
on Earth (Figure B1.2). Through a triangular process 
involving three (sometimes four) satellite signals, the loca- 
tion of the GPS receiver is found with an accuracy of 
13 to 30 feet. A muving GPS seveiver may give somewhat 
Jess exact measures. 

A major urban application of GPS involves the instal- 
lation of satellüe-receiving devices on automobiles to 
track stolen cars. Another urban application is surgically 
implanting ricesized microchips in pets to help reunite 
them with their owners. Similarly, positioning devices can 
be placed on cellular phones to aid in finding lost hikers. 
and, as the price of GPS receivers continues w decline, 
to retrieve tourists and conventioneers lost in our modern 
urban labyrinths 

How far should the application of GPS go in urban 
social space? For example, should society permit the 


data such as roads, streams, or utilities can be ren- 
dered in a linear format. GIS allows these data to be 
integrated for display, modeling, analysis, and man- 
agement, despite the different formats of the origi- 
nal data. 

Businesses in urban areas use GIS to integrate 
data from a variety of sources to plan for market 
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implantation of microchip GPS receivers in Alzheimer's 
patients in the event these patients should wander off? 
Should the technology be used to track paroled prisoners, 
including child molesters, or shadowy drug dealers, or sus- 
pected unfaithful spouses? In neighborhoods that finger- 
print children, why not insist on inserting a helpful GPS 
microchip in each child? Clearly, as with other technolo- 
gies, there are many possibilities, and then there are the 
‘moral issues. 
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Figure B1,2 Triangulation from satellites sending radio 
signals, traveling at the speed of light, allows the exact 
location (L) of any place on Earth to be determined, 
based on the time it takes for the three radio signals 
to reach a GPS receiver having an electronic clock on 
Earth synchronized exactly with clocks in the satellites, 
Source; U.S. Census Bureau. 


area change, to analyze sales performance, and to 
select locations for new businesses or identify exist- 
ing locations where performance is unsatisfactory. 
Data may be derived from U.S. Census and other gov- 
emmental sources, from consulting firms, and from 
company records. The data may be based on census. 
tracts, local planning districts, traffic activity zones, 
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ZIP codes, retail market areas, or individual house- 
hold interviews. GIS will allow these data sources to 
be combined to analyze various business growth sce- 
narios: to project the likely impact of firm expansion, 
added competition, or new technologies; and to deter- 
mine needed shipments among supply and demand. 
points. In general, the spatial models developed and 
applied in the 1960s are increasingly being utilized 
in GIS in urban business enterprises, in urban plan- 
ning, and in academic urban research and teaching 
(Sui, 1994). 


DEFINING Cris 


Rural-Urban Continuum 
In order to understand the nature of cities and the 
urbanization processes that shape them, we need 
to think about how we define cities. We will do 
so in two ways. First, we will use the notion of a 
rural-urban continuum. The rural-urban contin- 
uum recognizes that places have a wide variety of 
characteristics and we are interested in the range of 
place types that extends from rural—or places that 
are clearly not urban in any meaningful way—on 
one side of the continuum, to places that are very 
‘urban—that anyone would recognize as being a city. 
So, for example, a wilderness area or an area with 
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Figure 1.8 Rural-arban continuum. Governments and researchers often classify settlements into "urb 
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very few farms would be considered by most people 
to be not urban or rural in some meaningful way. On 
the other hand, in the U.S. context New York City, 
specifically Manhattan, is clearly the most iconically 
urban place in the entire country. Figure 1,8 visual- 
izes the rural-urban continuum, along with some of 
the distinctive characteristics of places that occupies 
its end points, 

Remember, however, this is a continuum of place 
types, which means that it is not just the end points 
of the continuum that we need to identify; there are 
all kinds of places in between the end points! Where 
do we position these places along the continuum? 
Clearly, we would locate cities, large and small, on 
the urban side of the continuum, But what about a 
small hamlet, a cluster of houses with very litle com- 
mercial or institutional land use, or a village, which 
is larger and has some commercial and institutional 
Jand use? What about towns, which are larger still? 
Or, what about suburbs? Some of the older suburbs 
developed in the early twentieth century are quite 
large and dense and belong on the urban side of 
the continuum, Other suburbs are developed with 
very low density on the far-flung exurban edge of 
‘metropolitan regions, Are these places on the rural 
side of the continuum? 

The rural-urban continuum leads us to think about 
the criteria that we can use to divide—to draw a line 
across—the continuum and to better understand the 
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“rural” (or “nonurban”). In reality, settlements have multiple characteristics that can be thought of as being 
continua. The challenge is to set criteria by which the distinction between urban and rural places can be drawn. 


Source: Authors, 


essential characteristics of cities. One is related to 
population. Clearly, cities have more people than do 
places that are not urban. Seems preity simple! Even 
50, this criterion can vary considerably depending on 
which country we are looking at. Some countries will 
define as urban a place with as few as 200 residents 
In other countries. forexample in the United States. it 
has long been the tradition that you need to have 2000 
people in a town in order to consider that town urban, 
Other countries set that threshold at a much larger 
number, even as high as 20,000! So you can see that. 
the criterion of population gets applied in different. 
ways in different places. 

But conceptually, population alone is not suffi- 
cient—we also need to know how densely settled 
the population is. In other words, we need to know 
something about how large the settlement is relative 
1o the population living there. So a second criterion. 
is density: urban places are more densely settled 
than are rural places, So together, population size 
and population density take us a pretty long way 
toward being able to distinguish between cities and 
noncities. 

uit here is à caven: there are very sparsely popa 
lated spaces that are clearly urban, especially in the. 
Western countries and especially within the United 
States, Think again, for example, of extremely 
low-density development on the exurban fringe of 
a large metropolitan area like Atlanta. Even though 
they have some of the characteristics of small town or 
rural life, they are strongly connected to the greater 
Atlanta metropolitan area in meaningful ways. And 
we probably would want to consider those spaces 
to be urban. On the other hand, there are spaces 
that are densely populated with large populations, 
where almost everybody who lives there is farming 
or fishing for a living, Do we really want to consider 
that space and those people to be fundamentally 
urban? 

Tn addition to population size and population den- 
additional criteria can be social. and they can be 
economic; they can be political and they can be cul- 
‘ural. They can be ecological or they can be archite 
‘ural or design related. The key is to think critically 
and comprehensively about what makes cities funda- 
mentally different from spaces that are not cities. 
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Urban theorist Neil Brenner argues that the 
rural-urban continuum is antiquated and misleading. 
He argues instead that urbanism is so deeply embed- 
ded globally—as part of political, economic, social, 
and cultural systems, facilitated by rapidly advancing 
telecommunication capabilities—that it makes no 
sense to think of any place as not urban. Instead. 
he argues that we should think about planetary 
urbanism and dispense with trying to distinguish 
the urban from the (nonexistent) rural (Brenner and 
‘Schmid, 2012). 


What is the Spatial Extent of Cities? 

As we continue our discussion of how to define cities. 
we shift to a focus on defining the spatial extent of 
cities. In other words, how do we define the bound- 
aries of cities? There are two broad approaches to 
defining boundaries. 


Functional Approaches One way to define the 
city’s spatial extent is to think about its sphere of 
influence—that is, the space that is heavily influenced 
by the city. Tributary areas refer to the movement 
of consumers from a surrounding area into a city, or 
the movements of urban goods or services out to a 
surrounding population. Think about a hospital, for 
example, that provides services to people who live in 
the city but also to people who live outside of the city 
and travel in for medical services. This is a tributary 
area. Or, think about sports teams. Athens, Georgia is 
home to a successful college football team and folks. 
come in from a long distance away to consume a 
live sporting event. Both of these examples illustrate. 
that a city has influence culturally, economically, and 
commercially on an area that is larger than the city 
itself. 

Another way in which cities have a sphere of 
influence larger than the city itself is the daily urban 
system, which captures the daily movements of 
labor—that is, workers. The daily urban system 
describes the space from which commuters will 
move into the city for employment. We sometimes 
refer to these spaces as labor sheds and/or commut- 
ing fields. What it reflects is the daily economic, 
social, and even political interchange that a city has 
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with its surrounding areas through this process of 
commuting. 


Formal Approaches So fat, we have discussed 
‘ways to functionally define city boundaries in terms 
of their spheres of influence on their surrounding 
arcas. Formal approaches designate the actual bound- 
aries of urban places. The most common formal 
approach refers to the legal boundaries of the incor- 
porated place or city. This is typically what we mean 
when we say “the City of the City of 
Atlanta, for example. Note that formal city bound- 
aries can be very different from what people often 
think of as “the city.” In Atlanta, for example, the 
formal city boundary defines a pretty small area 
with a pretty small population (~500,000), relative 
to the population of the entire metropolitan area 
(>4,000,000), Surrounding the City of Atlanta are 
dozens of legally incorporated suburban jurisdictions 
and lots of unincorporated land that is governed by 
the county-level government 

We call formally bounded cities that are smaller 
than their “real” or functionally defined area of 
influence under bounded (Figure 1,9). This exists 
very often in older metropolitan areas, where formal 
boundaries were set early in history, As the city 
grew, separate legal jurisdictions often surrounded 
the older city. There are other cities, however, that 
are overbounded, and include a lot of undeveloped 
spice within the formal city boundary. Overbounded 
cities are much more common in the U.S. West 
and the Southwest, where rapid urban growth has 
come in recent decades. In all metropolitan areas in 
the United States, there is a complex array of legal 
jurisdictions—and not just cities and their legally 
incorporated suburbs. Infrastructure and servi 
ike fire protection, school districts, and water and 
sewage, are often organized in legally recognized 
jurisdictions that often do not fit neatly within the 
legal cities. Overall, metropolitan areas suffer from 
jurisdictional fragmentation, which is confusing 
and often politically contentious, 

‘A second formal approach to defining urban 
boundaries is for statistical purposes—that is, 
boundaries that are set in order to facilitate the 


collection and dissemination of data. These are 
statistical boundaries. In the United States, the 
Census Bureau has the constitutional mandate to 
enumerate the population. The Census Bureau also 
collects a lot of really important data about the 
population. The Census has a wide array of formal 
boundaries that are set by the Bureau. One set of 
boundaries captures small areas within cities. Start- 
ing with the smallest areas, called blocks, the Census 
formally sets boundaries for the entire nation for 
these areas in which several hundred people live. 
Blocks are used in the redistricting process. Block 
groups are groups of blocks and contain on average 
about 1,000 people. 

Tracts are made up of groups of block groups 
(they call this arrangement "nested") and house 
on average 4,000-6,000 people. Tracts are the 
units that are thought to best represent the idea of 
“neighborhood” (though there is a lot of debate 
about how well they do so) and are widely used in 
every arena. We have a set of data for these areas that 
now extend back many decades, which allows us to 
conduct research on neighborhood change. 

‘The Census Bureau also defines urban bound- 
aries in other ways. Urbanized areas and the smaller 
urban clusters have their boundaries set by the Cen- 
sus Bureau to reflect the most on-the-ground pat- 
terns of urbanization. These boundaries encompass 
the contiguous urban built-up area—the area that has 
urban land use. These boundaries are the most con- 
istent with what you might "see" as an urban bound. 
ary from an aerial photograph or satellite image. The 
downside of urbanized areasiurban clusters is that 
their boundaries change dramatically over time as the 
urbanization process continues. 

The last Census boundary concept that we want 
to discuss is the Core Based Statistical Area, or 
CBSA. This concept attempts to formally represent 
the broader region around a city or cities that is func- 
tionally integrated. The building blocks for CBSAs 
are whole counties—they are either in or they are out! 
New England has two sets of CBSA boundaries, one 
based on counties, and the other based on townships. 
‘There are two types of counties in CBSAS. One is the 
core county, which must have a core urban area with 
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Figure 1.9 The city of Atlanta (black) is surrounded by many legally incorporated places (gray) and illustrates 
both the underbounded nature of the city and the problem of jurisdictional fragmentation, Source: Authors 


a population of either 10,000-50,000, ør a population 
greater than 50,000, 

Additional counties are added to core counties 
when they are contiguous (meaning that they touch) 
and sufficiently interconnected on a daily basis, 
largely in terms of commuting. So, when a county 
adjacent to a core county has a sufficient share of its 
residents who work in the core county (> 255€ 
added to the CBSA. Commuters 
the core county into the adjacent county. This is the 
Census Bureau's attempt to approximate the daily 
urban system using a consistent geography that is 
very stable over time. 

CBSAs are classified into two categories, 
depending on the size of the city in the core 
county, Metropolitan areas have as their core 
an urbanized area that exceeds 50,000 in population. 


in also come from 


‘Micropolitan areas (Box 1.3) have as their core an 
urban cluster with population between 10,000 and 
49,999, 

In order to reflect the fact that metropolitan areas 
are growing ever larger and ever more influential 
broader area, combined areas are literally the 
combination of metropolitan areas with other adja- 
cent metropolitan areas andior adjacent micropolitan 
areas if they (a) sharea boundary and are (b) econom- 
ly interconnected through commuting. 


INTRODUCTION TO THIS TEXTBOOK 


As we have discussed, urban geography has evolved 
into one of the leading teaching and research subar- 
as of geography over the past few decades. Urban 
geography has been taught to tens of thousands 
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BOX L3 Micnopourn AREAS 


‘The US. Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
regularly updates iis guidelines for defining metropolitan. 
areas in the United States, known as Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas (MSA). In the late 1990s, OMB conducted 
a comprehensive review of the concepts and definitions 
associated with metropolitan areas (the Metropoli- 
tan Area Standards Review Project [MASRP)). As 
a result of this process, the OMB issued new rules 
im 2000 that altered the concept. terminology. and 
definition of metropolitan areas, The updated con- 
cept is based on the economic and social relationship 
between a core urban awa and its sumounding area. 
The concept builds areas with whole counties, except 
in New England, where an additional set of areas is 
defined using towns. The rules result in a set of Core 
Based Statistical Areas (CBSAs), Metropolitan CBSAs 
(MSAs) are centered on a core county containing at 
leas one qualifying urban area with at least 50,000 
people (alo known as urbanized areas), plus adjacent 
Counties that are strongly linked with the core by an 
employment interchange (commuting) of at least 25 
percent. 

The 2000 OMB rules also created a new geographic 
designation called micropolitan areas. Micropolitan 


of undergraduates in recent years, many of whom 
have gone on to pursue graduate degrees and careers 
in urban geography, urban and regional planning, 
public administration, and related fields, as well as 
in teaching. To a great many students, the study of 
turban geography has proved to be a fascinating and 
stimulating field with high relevance to everyday life. 
Having provided a contemporary overview of this 
field, we conclude this chapter with a brief summary 
of this textbook. 

Following this introductory chapter, we turn to the 
origins and historical developments of cities. Why 
did carly cities arise when they did, and why did they 
prosper in certain locations and not in others? These 
first two chapters constitute Part 1 of the book. Part 
II, which constitutes Chapters 3 and 4, focuses on 
‘metropolitan systems. Chapter 3 introduces theories 


areas are also a CBSA and are built on a county contain- 
ing at least one qualifying urbun area with population 
between 10,000 and 49,999 (also known as urban clusters). 
Surrounding counties can be added if ihe employment 
interchange (commuting) between the core and adja- 
‘cent counties is sufficiently strong. Micropolitan areas 
capture the concept of a small city and its functional 
surroundings. 

The OMB issued lightly refined rules in 2010, which 
were implemented in the 2013 definitions. Figure B13 
shows an example of micropolitan areas from non- 
metropolitan Georgia. Dublin, Georgia, is a small city 
(2010 population of 16,201) located in central Georgia. 
It qualifies as a micropolitan core. Located in Laurens 
County (population 48,434), Dublin is connected with 
Macon and Savannah via Interstate 16. Not only is Laurens 
County a micropolitan area, but so is adjacent John- 
son County, just to the northeast, because a community 
interchange of over 25 percent exists between the two 
counties. The principal city in Johnson County (population 
9.980) is Wrightsville, with a 2010 population of 2223. 
The two-county micropolitan area has a combined 2010 
population of 58,414. Wheeler County (2010 population. 
7421) is also located adjacent to Laurens County, 


and issues associated with the evolution of the Amer- 
ican urban systems, including the American urban 
hierarchy, during the years 1630-2010. It addresses 
the concepts of metropolitan dominance, urbaniza- 
tion processes, and contemporary urban-economic 
restructuring. Chapter 4 treats the world urban system 
from a globalization perspective, examining world 
cities and the role of capitalism, linkages among 
world cities, and the role of multinational corpora- 
tions. We highlight the role of telecommunications 
in facilitating the global urban system, 

Part III— Chapters 5 and 6—turn to the economic 
landscape within metropolitan areas. Chapter 5 
explores the changing role of the downtown or the 
central business district, and the rise and develop- 
ment of suburbanization of people, retailing, and 
manufacturing during the twentieth century. This 
study of the economic landscape is followed by an 


but is not part of the micropolitan area. Whereas there 
are relatively few jobs in Johnson County and the high- 
way commute to Dublin is only approximately 15 miles 
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‘over a good quality two-lane road, the trip from McRae, 
county seat in Wheeler County, is more than 30 miles over 
a fair quality two-lane road. 
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Figure b1.3 Metropolitan and micropotitan Core-Based Statistical Areas (CBSAs) for Georgia, as defined by the U.S. Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) in 2010 and implemented in 2013. Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 


examination of landscapes of production, that is, 
manufacturing, in Chapter 6, Not only has industrial 
employment undergone a drastic decline in absolute 
and relative numbers in recent decades, but the loca- 
tion of industrial land use within metropolitan areas 
as also manifested fundamental locational changes. 

Part IV, which consists of Chapters 7 through 
10, treats the social landscapes of the metropolitan 
area, Here the focus is on people and how and where 
they live. Chapter 7 presents traditional models 
of urban social space but also examines new fa 
tors that organize intraurban space—globalization. 
and postmodernism. Chapter $ focuses on urban 
housing, particularly the role of government, the 
debate over discrimination in the housing market, 


housing “blight,” neighborhood revitalization (gen- 
trification), and urban sprawl, Chapter 9 relates the 
topics of residential segregation, race, and poverty, 
with careful attention to the North American inner 
city. This chapter deals with all of the difficult 
and controversial issues of discrimination, welfare 
reform, and the “underclass.” Chapter 10 analyzes 
the relationships among the issues of immigration, 
ethnicity, and urbanism, with special emphasis on 
the geographic patterns of Latino and Asian immi- 
gration. This chapter will be of utmost interest to 
those of you who live in a rapidly changing social 
and ethnic environment. 

Part V introduces the political landscapes of 
metropolitan areas, with Chapter 11 presenting 
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major issues of metropolitan governance and 
geographical and political fragmentation. Chapter 
12 explains how urban planning works and how it 
can help create a better city. Those of you who wish 
10 make a career in planning will find this chapter 
especially informative. 

The final section of the book, Part VI, first exam- 
ines cities in the developed or industrial parts of 
the world other than the United States and Canada 
(Chapter 13) and in the less developed nonindustrial 
areas of the world (Chapter 14). These are fascinat- 
ing reviews of where and how people live such dif- 
ferent lives in the world cities. Finally, Chapter 15 
details the geographic layout of cities in Latin Amer- 
i South Asia, and Southeast- 


Wrappinc Up 


Urban geography today is the leading substantive 
‘area of geography and the one in which GIS tech- 


nology, the leading growth segment in contemporary 
geography, is most often applied. As with other 
social and behavioral sciences, urban geography 
is a product of the past century, with most of its 
accomplishments occurring only within the past 
few decades. Urban geography has taken advantage 
of the opportunities of using multiple perspectives 
on how to conduct research to better understand 
our changing urban regions in the United States 
and Canada and around the world. Given the rich 
academic and pedagogic traditions built by multiple 
generations of geographers interested in the city, 
contemporary urban geographic education, training, 
and research offer challenging employment opportu- 
nities in private industry, government, planning, and 
education, 


CHAPTER 2 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES 


Between the rail and the river there is sparse 
cultivation and little villages of mud huts or 
reed-mat shelters are dotted here and there; but 
westwards of the line is desert blank and 


Only in the most recent period of human history 
has a significant proportion of people lived in cities. 
Yet cities have existed for as long as history itself, 
and, although they accommodated only a few peo- 
ple, they stored and nurtured most of the principal 
features of human civilization: organized religion, 
complex political systems, writing and learning, 
crafts and technology. Perhaps cities loom so large in 
our narratives because the people who wrote about 
history and most of the subjects of history lived in 
cities. Ur, Athens, Xian, Mohenjo Daro, Timbuktu, 
Rome, Tenochtitlán, Baghdad, Venice, Hangchow, 
London—by modern standards these cities were 
never of enormous size: only a few even surpassed a 
million inhabitants. But these and hundreds of other 
cities anchored human society and even became 
agents of societal change. 


Wnuar Are Crris? 


As we discussed in Chapter 1, cities have been 
defined in various ways. Historically, cities were 
distinguished from other forms of settlement by their 
larger population size; their occupations, in that they 
included people not directly involved in agricultu 
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unredeemed. Out of this waste rise the mounds 
which were Ur, called by Arabs the highest of them 
all, the Ziggurat hill, “Tell al Mugayyar,” the 
Mound of Pitch. 


—C. Leonanp Woottey, 1930, p. 17 (Fiure 2.1) 


and their position as centers of political, economic, 
and social power. The elite resided within the city. 
Cities were also generally marked by high densities, 
a crowding of people who functioned together as a 
social unit, which distinguished the city from the 
surrounding it (Figure 2.2). 

The well-known public intellectual, Lewis Mum. 
ford, divided the city between its physical aspects, 
which included a “fixed site, the durable shelter, the 
permanent facilities for assembly, interchange, and 
storage" and its social aspects, in which the city func- 
med as "a geographic plexus, an economic orga- 
nization, an institutional process, a theater of social 
action, and an aesthetic symbol of collective unity" 
(Mumford, 1937, in LeGates and Stout, 2003). It was 
the social functions of the city—the fact of its central- 
ity in various fields of human interaction—that was 
key to its existence. 

‘We might add that the city throughout its develop- 
ment has been marked by all forms of social func- 
tions, and that it has witnessed both stability and 
transformation in regard to the nature of these func- 
tions. The primary engine of change has been eco- 
nomic, as cities have developed as central points 
within various economic systems: agrarian, merchant 
capitalist, industrial. But there have also been major 
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Library of Congress, 


Figure 2.1 The Ziggurat of Ur, one of the world’s most ancient cities, 


Figure 2.2 This photo of the ancient city of Arbela highlights high density levels, One of the aspecis 
of early cities was that they have a dense concentration of people. 


political changes too, as cities have centralized power 
at ever-expanding scales and have served as capi- 
tals for different types of political regimes. And there 
have been major changes in culture. In some situ- 
ations, cities have thrived as centers of orthodoxy, 
as reaffirmations of the status quo. At other times, 
cities have served as apents of profound cultural 
change. 


Preconditions to Urban Formation 

We know that cities are a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon, going back only about 6,000 years at the 
earliest and not globally common until 300 years 
ago, We also know that cities emerged in agri 
tural areas and, thus, that they developed only after 


BOX21 Cries wrmovr AGRICULTURE? 


Most researchers assume that cities could only arise in 
places that already had an agricultural economy, but might. 
it have worked the other way around? Such a view is 
hased largely on the evidence of two settlements that 
may have existed before agriculture had been introduced: 
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Figure 82.1 Diagram of Çatal 
Höyük. Source: Authors 
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agriculture had been introduced and adopted by 
the population (Box 2.1). The emergence of cities 
seems to have required something beyond more than 
just the adoption of agriculture, however, because 
many agricultural region—Amerindian cultures 
in southeast North America and in Amazonia, for 
example—did not develop cities. 

One fundamental precondition for the emergence 
of cities is the existence of a civilization. The words 
cities and civilization share the same Latin root, and 
their connection is evident in the historical record, 
Although the definition of a civilization is even more 
problematic than the definition of a city, we might 
consider it to be a complex sociocultural organization 
that contains formal institutions and that organizes 


Catal Höyük (in modem-day Turkey) and Jericho (on the 
‘West Bank of Jordan) (Figure B2.1). 

These places reproduced many of the attributes of cities. 
Jericho, far example, dates hack to 8000 n.c- and appears 
to have been a densely developed settlement of people who 
had just turned to agriculture. ts immense stone wall was 
‘made famous by the Biblical siory and song. Çatal Höyük 
appears to have had a large concentration of people, with 
dwellings that people entered through the roof covering 
some 32 acres, The settlement dates back to 7500 nc. 
‘That these settlements predate Sumerian cities is unques- 
tioned, but there is a great deal of dispute as to whether 
these settlements can be called cities. They may have been 
overgrown agricultural villages, composed principally of 
farmers, although the discoverer of Çatal Hoyuk described 
it as filled witha variety of workers and industries, 

Using this information, Jane Jacobs (1969) went so far 
as to chim that Catal Höyük emerged in a pre-agricultural 
milieu—an idea spurned by most mainstream archaeol- 
ogists. Its basis for existence would have been trade in 
important commodities like obsidian, The food was ini- 
tially gathered from the immediate area or through trade, 
Later, the city’s very existence as a trading entrepot would 
have spurred intensified agriculture, 
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strangers into a cohesive community under the con- 
trol of a centralized authority. That civilization has 
become a culturally loaded term should not detract 
from the need to distinguish the organization, order, 
and complexity that it represents from simpler forms 
of human association. 

Certainly, cities cannot exist independent of civ- 
ation. The ability to establish a fixed settlement 
of several hundreds or several thousands of people 
who did not produce their own food required the 
organization, order, and complexity associated with 
a civilization's attributes. Conversely, most civiliza- 
tions in world history developed cities, although 
these were of varying magnitudes. For example. the 
records for ancient Egyptian civilization suggest 
that Egyptian cities were small and temporary. In 
contrast, the Aztec Empire at the time of Montezuma 
spawned the enormous central city of Tenochti- 
tlán. Most cities became the focal point for their 
civilizations—the place where the highest aspects of 
that civilization might be found. 


Ecology, Technology, and Power 

Jn audition w the existence of a civilization, dree 
preconditions need to be in place in order for cities 
to form: proper ecological settings. technology, and 
social power. 


1. Ecological settings, Cities required food, so they were 
located in relatively fertile areas. Most of the earliest 
cities seem to have developed in subtropical regions, 
where frost was not as great a problem. Moreover, these 
carly cities were often established on river banks, near 
a fixed source of water and where the soils were easily 
worked, Beyond that, cities benefited from proximity to 
other physical resources: natural transportation features 
(such a» a river or a harbor), some types of mineral 
resources (such as a useful metal). building materials, 
and often militarily defensive attributes (elevation, for 
example). The earliest cities in Egypt and China were 
located near the Nile and Yellow (Huang He) rivers, 
respectively, where fresh water and fertile soils were 
available. 
Technology. Certain agricultural and nonagricultural 
advances were necessary before cities could develop. 
Because cities required enough food to be able to 
support a population of nonagricultural specialists, 


they could not emerge until agricultural production had 
increased sufliciently to provide sustained surpluses. 
In many cases, cities arose in areas where irrigation 
was required. Also essential to the emergence of 
cities were technological improvements related to 
the transportation and storage of food. Finally, cities 
themselves required substantial advances in building 
technology in order accommodate the population, 
fortify the settlement, and build the incredibly elaborate 
ceremonial and monumental structures 

3. Social organization and power. Compared to agricul- 
tural villages, early cities were large and complex. 
They surpassed the point where all individuals could 
know one another and so required some other type of 
social organization to tie people together. In addition, 
Cities required social coordination in order to (1) get 
food from the surrounding countryside, either through 
coercion or a trading relationship: (2) construct and 
maintain the physical aspects of the city and of its hin- 
terland; and (3) regulate the activities of people who 
lived within the city. Social organization necessitated 
social power, which is defined as the degree io which 
one group was able to gain control over material and 
social resources and to marshal the activities of the pop- 
ulation living inside and outside the city- 


Cities could not have come into being unless all 
three of these preconditions were in place. Early 
cities also reflected these preconditions in that they 
served as places where agricultural surpluses were 
stored and distributed. Cities functioned economi- 
cally as centers of extraction and redistribution, 
from countryside to granaries to the urban popula- 
tion. One of the main functions of this central author- 
ity was to extract, store, and redistribute the grain. It 
is no accident that the granaries—storage areas for 
grain—were often found within the temples of early 
Cities. The development of a writing system was crit- 
ical to the growth of cities because it was the best 
method whereby a society could keep track of its 
grain surplus. The first types of writing seem to have 
been primitive ledger sheets that tracked the receipt 
and distribution of grain, as well as ration and wage 
lists. First and foremost, cities functioned politically 
as seats of central power, Cities also functioned as 
centers of culture. This is where the main hallmarks 
of the culture were codified and later disseminated 
and where power was legitimized. 


Theories of Urban Origins 

It is important to note how these preconditions 
related to one another, Favorable environments and 
improved agricultural technology, for example, prob- 
ably increased populations, which in turn demanded 
even greater food production and may have neces- 
sitated a more complex social organization. The 
development of social power lies at the heart of 
most of the theories of urban origins. Arab historian 
and geographer Ibn Khaldun stated that “dynasties 
and royal authority are absolutely necessary for the 
building of cities and the planning of towns” (cited 
Kostof, 1991, p. 33). Listing the preconditions for the 
emergence of cities, however, does not explain why 
cities developed. For decades scholars have searched 
Tor the reasons why cities appeared when and where 
"hey did. Early scholars sought a single reason for 
the emergence of cities, Because of the variety of 
urban origins, however, such monocausal explana- 
"ions are too simple. Rather, it appears that cities 
emerged as a result of several interlinked factors. In 
his 1983 book An Introduction to Urban Historical 
Geography, Harold Carter summarizes four of the 
primary factors related t0 the emergence of towns 
and cities. These factors are agricultural surplus, 
religion, defensive needs, and trading requirements 


Agricultural Surplus Over time, early farmers 
became better at producing enough food to feed 
themselves and their families, with a little extra left 
over. In a village environment, such an agricultural 
surplus would allow for a social surplus: that is, it 
freed up resources so that not every person had to 
farm. Within a small-scale society, this surplus might 
have been used to feed one or two people who were 
especially taleated in creating certain objects, say, 
metal tools, and who could then devote more time to 
this occupation and get quite good at it. This early 
specialization involved a simple division of labor 
between farmers and nonagricultural specialists, As 
society grew larger and more complex, the surplus 
may have been collected to free up even more peo- 
ple to pursue nonagricultural work. Additionally, the 
surplus might have been used so that farmers could 
allocate some of their time for other purposes. 
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‘There were several mechanisms whereby either 
a surplus was extracted directly or labor was used 
for a common purpose. Tithing involved voluntarily 
setting aside a fixed percentage of the harvest to 
be gathered collectively. Taxation was a system in 
which each farmer was compelled to pay a percent- 
age of the harvest to the government. Carvée labor 
was a practice in which the government compelled 
individuals to work for a period of time on some 
grand public works, The building of the Egyptian 
tombs, for instance, was a product of slave labor and 
corvée labor. 

A key question here is whether the existence of 
a surplus by itself necessitated the development of 
social power. According to early archaeologists such 
as Sir Leonard Woolley and V. Gordon Childe, pro- 
ducing and managing such a surplus required some 
organization, which in turn necessitated some form 
of social control. Central authority came about 
because it was needed to administer the surplus. This 
‘argument has been applied especially to the devel- 
opment of complicated irrigation systems, which 
required an elaborate organization of labor. But there 
were ceruiinly civilizations and cities—such as early 
‘Sumerian society—that did not emerge as a result 
of extensive irrigation works. Moreover, it is just 
as likely that any large-scale public works came 
after the development of organized society. There is 
no definitive argument that surplus alone required 
mechanisms of social control. 


Religion One of the common features of all early 
cities was the existence of a temple. In every case, the 
temple was far more prominent than any other ele- 
ment within the city. The great temple of Ur could 
be seen for miles over the flat Mesopotamian plain. 
Mohenjo Daro, in the Indus Valley in present-day 
Pakistan, included a religious citadel approximately 
43 feet high (Figure 2.3). Even proto-cities, such as 
Çatal Hö yü kin modern-day Turkey, show that much 
of the urban space was given over to religious pur- 


poses. Certainly, religion was important enough in all 
preurban societies, and religious structures so promi- 
nent in all early cities, that it made sense for religion 
to be linked with the development of social power. 
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This relationship was bolstered by the fact that early 
elites held both political and spiritual authority; king 
and high priest were one and the same, 

Based on this history, it is easy to reconstruct a 
process by Which a powerful priestly class emerged 
from the creation of agricultural surplus. Many of 
the early nonagricultural specialists were likely to 
be involved in producing tangible goods. But there 
‘were also a few especially charismatic individuals 
who explained the unknown tragedies—drought, 
flood, pests, disease—that were so much a part of 
the lives of the villagers. These individuals were 
given the status of specialists too, but with a twist: 
they were specialists in explaining and in codifying 
the necessary religious rituals that could help to 
appease the unknown. As these people became more 
powerful, they formed the prototype of a priestly 
class—a class of people concerned with explaining 
the supernatural and with mediating between the 
villagers and supernatural forces. Over generations, 
this priestly class became distinct from the rest of 
the population—dictating rules of membership and 
how priestly status could be passed from parent to 
child—and in some cases claiming divine origins. 
Most important, this group gained control over the 
surplus and were able to utilize it to serve their 


Figure23 This citadel was 
located at the edge of the Indus 
Valley city of Mohenjo Daro. 
This view shows the high 
western mound made up of a 
massive mud brick platform and 
brick houses of the Harappan 
period (2600-1900 n.c.). On top 
Of the Harappan structures is a 
Buddhist period stupa made of 
mud bricks that dates to the first 
century A.D. 


C DAJ/Gety images. 


ends—all with the full acceptance of the overall 
population. This blending of religious and secular 
authority, a theocracy, was a hallmark of early 
civilizations. 

Clearly, a priestly class was vitally important, but 
there is no proof that its emergence provided the sole 
impetus for complex social organization, and that 
by itself it transformed early village society into a 
concentrated, coordinated urban society. 


Defensive Needs Another feature of early cities 
‘was the presence of some type of fortification. Most 
ancient cities had walls, and all of them displayed 
evidence of defensive works, a soldier class, and 
armaments production. The Egyptian hieroglyph for 
a town was a cross within a circle, The cross sug- 
gested a meeting place of sorts, perhaps in the form 
of a marketplace. The circle stood for the walls pro- 
tecting this meeting place. Ironically, most ancient 
Egyptian cities did not have prominent walls, a point 
of distinction between these cities and the heavily for- 
tified cities of ancient Sumeria (Figute 2.4). 

Early cities clearly needed some form of defense 
because of their storehouses of grain, their position 
as the seat of central authority, and their concen- 
tration of people. They probably made inviting and 


visible targets. We might imagine that, in the face 
of attack. cities would open up their gates to the 
inhabitants of the immediate hinterland, offering 
them shelter and providing them with a spear or a 
sling. As any soldier knows, a successful detense 
requires a tremendous amount of coordination, and 
such coordination requires a clear chain of command 
and a division of labor. The most successful armies 
were likely those that could afford to train full time, 
supplemented by part-time soldiers when the demand 
was great. Much of the agricultural surplus would 
have been siphoned off to pay for the building of 
fortifications, the production of armaments, and the. 
care and feeding of the soldiers. Once established, 
a military class would occupy a privileged position. 
and be able to exert a degree of social control over 
the inhabitants of the city and the hinterland, 


Trading Requirements The development of 
more complex cultures went hand in hand with 
the growth of a more complex economy. There is 
a fair amount of evidence that there was a brisk 
trade in particular commodities before cities had 
fully emerged. In the Near East, the trade seems 
to have been primarily in obsidian, a hard volcanic. 
glass useful as bits for tools, but other items were 
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Figure 2.4 Ancien walls und 
fortifications in a Sumerian 
city. Walls were an essential 
aspect of the early Sumerian 
city. They kept out attackers 
amd also restricted access to 
outside villagers, The wall of 
Uruk stretched about 6 miles in 
circumference. 


(© Essam AlSudani/Sringer/AFP/Getty Images 


traded as well. Many of the metal tools produced in 
Mesopotamia used copper. which must have come 
from the Anatolian plateau, a distance of more 
than 1,000 miles, Trade itself has been cited as a 
actor that sparked the emergence of marketplaces 
amd that could have formed the basis of new cities. 
Preurban traders who traveled between settlements 
would have enabled early populations to barter items 
that were not universally available, Their trading of 
specialized goods promoted greater specialization 
and economic intensification as people sought to 
produce food surpluses to buy other agricultural and 
monagricultural products. This trade also enabled 
skilled, nonagricultural craftsmen to thrive. Cities 
‘would have formed around the central focal point of 
trade, the marketplace, 

Trade was certainly a significant component 
of many early cities, and it can be considered the 
principal factor in the reawakening of urban life 
during the Middle Ages (see the later section, “The 
New Trading Cities"). At the same time, there is 
less evidence that trade was the prime cause of 
development of the first cities. Marketplaces, while 
sometimes present, did not assume the grandeur and 
significance of temples and walls. The archacolog- 
ical record does not indicate that merchants as a 
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group were accorded a privileged status (in contrast 
to their status in the medieval trading cities). In fact, 
a capitalist economy beneficial to free trade did 
not exist until much later. Economic exchange was 
carefully regulated and subordinated t the rules and 
rituals of theocratic life, 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that no 
single cause can be isolated as the key factor in the 
emergence of cities, Certain favorable social and eco- 
logical factors combined in specific places to allow 
for the evolution of the world's earliest urban centers 
and the birth of civilization. 


PATTERNS OF EARLY URBANIZATION 


The history of early cities takes place over broad 
stretches of time and space. At one time, scholars 
believed that cities developed in one place—early 
Mesopotamia—and from there diffused to all other 
places on earth. Although the earliest cities emerged 
in Mesopotamia, most scholars now propose that 
cities developed independently in several cultures 
and locations. And inasmuch as agriculture was a key 
requirement for supporting cities, urban settlement 
‘would have occurred only in places where a farming 
economy was first in place. From these initial hearths, 
urbanization then diffused. 


Locations of Early Cities 

The locations of early cities are indicated in 
Figure 2.5. (Sce Box 22, Uncovering Lost Cities 
Most researchers agree that the first true cities 
appeared in Sumeria n southem Mesopotamia, 
now present-day Iraq) around 4750 ac. Cities then 
appeared in Egypt around 3000 r.c., in the Indus 
Valley (in present-day Pakistan) about 2200 m 
and in northern China, along the Huang He River, 
in 1500 mc. There is also distinct evidence of 
independently developed cities in southern Mexico 
about A.D. 1, in Peru by about a.n. 1000, and possibly 
independent urban centers emerging in West Africa 
a bit later. All of these cities show evidence of a 
powerful ruling class with a theocratic orientation, 
literacy, advanced means of redistributing surplus, 
and substantial records of irrigation works (except 


for Mesoamerica, which relied on maize). Cities may 
have also developed independently in other places, 
but the evidence for this is less clear. 

It is important to point out that these early cities 
were all situated in regions of early agricultural pro- 
duction. Simply speaking, cities required a surplus 
and a sedentary population. Agriculture provided 
both of these elements, Successful agricultural 
production yielded a consistent surplus that could 
be planned for at harvest time. Seed agriculture, 
such as that practiced in all of the early urban sites, 
compelled the population to remain in place, focused 
around a plot of land. Agricultural production also 
increased the overall density of the population, Early 
hunting and gathering populations sported popu- 
lation densities of less than one person per square 
mile, The introduction of farming practices boosted 
these densities considerably, especially within the 
fertile valleys of Mesopotamia, the Indus, and 


the Huang He. 


Diffusion of Urbanization Cities diffused from 
the early hearths into many areas: from Mesopotamia 
amd Egypt, duroughou the easter Meditezranean, 
and along the coasts of North Africa and southern 
Europe: from the Indus Valley through central Asia: 
from the Huang He region east to northern China; 
and throughout Mesoamerica. Archaeological expe- 
ditions continue to expand what is known about the 
number and scale of early cities (Figure 2.5). They 
alo suggest points of contact among established 
civilizations, ofen in the form of settlements that 
developed along trading routes, There is also greater 
evidence that some cultures, such as ancient Egyp- 
tian culture and the Anasazi culture in what is now 
the southwestem United States, created temporary 
cities that were occupied for a period of time and 
then abandoned. 

What made cities possible, necessary, or attractive 
to cultures, thus causing cities to diffuse? Certainly, 
advances in agricultural technology would have 
played an important role in creating the necessary 
surpluses to support cities. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these advances was the transition from bronze 
toiron asa principal metal, beginning about 1200 n.c. 
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Areas 
‘containing cities 
4800 5c. 1 Mesopotamia 
lau. 2 Nile Valley 
3 Indus Valley 
1566 4 Yellow River Valley 
1850 5 Mesoamerica 


Figure 15 Urban diffusion. Cities diffused, slowly 


first, from their original hearths. Diffusion 


occurred along with advances in agricultural technology, transportation improvements, and military 


conquest. Source: Authors. 


Early agriculture was confined to river valleys with 
light, easily worked alluvial  (stream-deposited) 
soil. Iron enabled people to build better axes so 
they could clear more land and to produce stronger 
plowshares that enabled them to dig up firmer, more 
fertile fields. All of this increased the amount of 
arable land. It is no accident that there was more 
urban growth in the first five centuries of the Iron 
Age than in the preceding fifteen centuries of the 
Bronze Age. 

‘Transportation improvements were also signif- 
icant. Most cities emerged in places with good 
access to natural transportation routes such as 
rivers, but transportation advances allowed them 


to function within a broader area. Here too, iron 
was important in that it formed better wheels and 
faster ships. Transportation advances broadened the 
territory within which trade could occur, Traders 
like the Phoenicians established cities that helped 
them to extend their trade, The city of Carthage, 
im present-day Tunisia, was established this way. 
Minoan Crete likewise had a strong trading economy 
and established ports throughout Crete and on other 
Aegean islands. In addition, colonies were often 
established to accommodate surplus populations 
and to exploit new lands. In the case of the Greck 
colonies, found as far west as Sicily, these new 
settlements were autonomous, 
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BOX 2.2 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


UNCOVERING Lost Crries. 


Excavating ancient cities used to literally involve a great 
deal of spade work, as archacologists used their own 
insights and shovels to unearth settlements buried beneath 
the ground. Now, the discovery of ancient cities has been 
aided immeasurably by orbiting satellites and remote sens- 
ing images. ‘These images can “see” a landscape using 
different light spectrums, many invisible to the naked eye 
“Moreover, archaeologists can also use ground-penetrating 
radar that shows structures buried several feet underneath 
the surface. This is especially useful in landscapes buried 
under sandy deserts, as is true of many ancient settlements. 
The los city of Ubar, buried underneath the sands of 
present-day Oman, was discovered with a combination 


of painstaking research, intuition, and the utilization of 
remote sensing technology, Ubar grew as a center for the 
extraction and disribution of frankincense, an incense pre- 
pared from the sap of trees for medical and cosmetic pur 
poses, Ubar became prominent in the second century A.D. 
While myths had grown around the city its existence was 
not known for certain, It was purportedly located in the 
midst of a vast sand desert and so was almost impossible to 
uncover in the traditional manner. But images from orbit- 
ing satellites (Figure B22) displayed features that were 
associated with the buried city, including ancient caravan 
tracks, and from that point on this important ancient city 
was uncovered again. 


Ancient Tracks. 


Military conquest consolidated smaller states 
into larger ones, as ambitious rulers compelled their 
people to take over adjoining areas, As the size 
of states grew larger, the number of independent 
political entities shrank. By 2300 nc. all of the 
Sumerian city-states had been merged into a single 


Figure B22 Landsat image of 
Ubar. Arrows point out the incense 
trail leading to the Ubar site: 


state, Elsewhere, similar consolidations were taking 
place. Grand civilizations emerged trom smaller 
civilizations, as conquests expanded the area under 
central control, Within these newly conquered terri 
tories, cities were established as centers of extraction 
and control. 
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URBAN EVOLUTION AND EARLY ECONOMIC 
IMPERATIVES: TRADITIONAL CITIES 


Ancient cities varied enormously. The sizes of early 
cities ranged from about 2,000 to the million or so 
found in Xian (capital of Tang China), Rome, and 
Baghdad (as the center of the Islamic caliphate) 
The forms of cities were likewise varied: Some were 
more planned, whereas others appeared to emerge 
organically from a central focus. Similarly, some 
relied on heavy fortifications, but a few existed with- 
out walls. Yet cities also had a common function. 
This is even more true of traditional cities—those 
that existed prior to the onset of mercantile cap- 
italism in the European late Middle Ages. These 
traditional cities shared three key aspects: 


1. They depended for their existence on the (generally 
forced) extraction of goods from a hinterland. Tae 
‘mechanism of this extraction might have been taxes or 
tribute, but jt was by and large a compulsory relation- 
ship. Clearly rade existed, but it was less significant and 
did not form the economic basis of cities. 

2. They were focused around an elite group, usually but 
mot always religious. This group's establishment in the 
city demonstrated their central position and helped to 
elevate the city above the countryside, It was from this 
elite group that the city itself was established. 

3. They were centers of cultural orthodoxy. Although they 
reflected the increased elaboration and sophistication of 
culture, politics, and economic relations, ancient cities 
mostly promoted the status quo and resisted change. 
They were at the centers of their civilizations, not at the 
margins of transformation. Cities were laid out spatially 
to promote this orthodoxy. 


The Early City-States: Sumeria 

As we have noted, the earliest identifiable cities 
were found in southern Mesopotamia, in Sumeria 
Earlier settlements, like Jericho, are impressive and 
share many of the features of early cities, such as 
concentrated settlements and fortifications, But they 
stand isolated from any larger civilization and appear 
to have been populated with farmers. Along the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers we see the 
emergence of some of the first true cities within a 
broader civilization, Agriculture had flourished for 


a long time in this area, beginning in the mountains 
surrounding the river valley and then moving to the 
lowlands by approximately 5300 n.c. Beginning with 
Eridu in about 4750 n.c., by 3600 n.c. a number of 
cities were strung along the river banks: Uruk, Ur, 
Lagash, and Al” Ubaid (Figure 2.6). The populations 
of these early centers were enormous when we 
consider that most agricultural villages contained 
maybe 100 people, These cities contained as many 
as 10,000 people by 3100 ac. and 50,000 people by 
2600 ne. 

Sumerian civilization was organized around a 
dozen or so cities, initially politically separate from 
‘one another but culturally similar, Each city extracted 
a surplus from its hinterland, and simply could not 
exist without the yields of the fertile area surrounding 
the city. Because of this, the size of early cities was 
limited by the surplus gathered from the hinterland, 
and in the early urban period, agricultural surpluses 
were quite low. Even assuming a surplus of 20 per- 
cent (quite generous for this period), a city of 10,000 
people would require a hinterland of 40,000 farmers, 
and a city of 50,000 would require a hinterland of 
200,000 farmers. Only a very sophisticated political 
system could manage a hinterland of this size. 

The relationship between city and hinterland 
was codified in the political form of the city-state. 
City-states are rare today, but they have been quite 
common throughout the history of cities. Each of 
the Sumerian cities was encased within a politically 
sovereign state (another term for country). It was 
a simple arrangement whereby the city politically 
and militarily controlled its surrounding countryside, 
The city itself was the tangible definition of central 
authority. Directives and policies flowed out to the 
hinterland just as surplus grain flowed into the city. 
Later, these city-states were consolidated into larger. 
kingdoms. Other civilizations—most likely ancient 
Egypt and the Indus Valley—included several cities. 
under one central authority. 

‘The spatial arrangement of the early Sumerian 
city-states was best described by Gideon Sjoberg 
in his 1960 book, The Preindustrial City: Past and 
Present. He meant this model to apply to all non- 
industrial cities and, indeed, certain elements recur 
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in cities throughout time and space. The model is 
most completely exemplified in the Sumerian city 
(Figure 2.7). 

Each Sumerian city was associated with a hinter- 
land, that provided food to the city. The city itself 


g location of early Sumerian cities, Early Sumerian city-states stretched along the Tigris 


was almost always surrounded by a wall. These were 
sometimes enormous. One of these early Sumerian 
cities, Uruk, had an area of close to 2 square miles 
and a surrounding wall about 6 miles long with 
900 to 950 circular, defensive towers. The wall was 
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between 10 and 20 yards thick and was built of mud. 
brick. This obviously had defensive functions, but 
it also defined barriers between the more privileged 
urban dwellers and the less privileged rural folk. 
Access from the outside was limited to times when 
the gates were open. 

In the center of the city, an elite compound or 
temenos was situated. Study of the very earliest cities 
show this compound to be largely composedof a tem- 
ple and supporting structures. The temple rose some 
40 feet above the ground and would have presented a 
formidable profile to those far away. The temple con- 
tained the priestly class, scribes, and record keepers, 


as well as granaries, schools, erafts—almost all non- 
agricultural aspects of society, One Sumerian temple 
employed mere than 1,200 people. 

‘The increasing complexity of early society was 
reflected in the emergence of separate structures 
within this elite compound. The first structure to 
emerge in very early cities was a palace. The exis- 
tence of a palace suggests that secular authority may 
have existed apart from religious authority, although 
the same person likely held both offices. Another 
somewhat grisly finding, repored by Woolley 
(1930), were the kingly graves at Ur, which included 
the royal remains along with 74 sacrificed victims. 
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Figure 2.7 Model of a Sumerian city. Source: Authors, 


Such sacntices were common in many cultures and 
were probably entered into willingly, even gladly, 
as people looked forward to assisting their divine 
masters in the afterlife. 

From the center of the city to the gates stretched 
the major roads of the city. Power and prestige were 
defined in terms of spatial access to the center, so 
these roads were often lined with the homes of the 
wealthier residents. In an organic city, such as the 
cities of ancient Sumeria, roads were not designed 
to fit in with some grand scheme or plan, but were 
developed in a more haphazard manner. Other ancient 
cities, like Mohenjo Daro in the Indus Valley, appear 
to have been developed as planned cities, with a 
regular street layout 

There was also a great deal of congestion in the 
ancient city. Tall buildings were impossible to build 
because everything was made of reeds or mud brick. 
This put space at a premium as population densities 
within the city exceeded 25,000 people per square. 
mile. In comparison, most modern American cities 
have densities of around 5,000 people per square 


mile, and this is with the extra floor space afforded 
by multistory buildings and skyscrapers. 

Sanitation standards were poor. If a decent water 
supply existed, as it did in ancient Rome, it vas usu- 
ly found in the wealthy parts of the city. The streets 
themselves were poorly drained. In fact, excavations 
ofa Sumerian city show that the street level was raised. 
over time as the amountof human refuse piled up, and 
separate entrances had to be cut into buildings, 

As urban society became more complex, nonreli- 
gious specialistsmovedout of the temples andcame to 
surround the elite compound. Neighborhoodsin these 
early cities were organized around occupations. There 
‘would be a few blocks with just brewers and another 
with just metalvorkers. By and large, distance from 
the center was a reflection of that occupation’ status. 
Low-prestige occupations, like tanners and butchers, 
would be found near the edge of the city walls. As the 
complexity of society grew, the urban centers became 
more varied. Internal walls were developed to cordon. 
off the elite areas from the sections for commoners 
and to define separate occupational neighborhoods. 
Later cities also contained different ethnic groups, 
who were also egregated by walls. 


Other Ancient Cities 

Cities developed from at least five distinct hearths, 
amd even in diffusion, we would expect changes 
and adaptations to different social and ecological 
circumstances. The Sumerian city described above is 
an exemplar because of its age and because it enjoys 
a more complete historical record. Cities arising 
from other ancient cultures are shrouded in great 
mystery, rendering it more difficult to get a sense of 
what they were like. 


Egypt Urban development in Egypt was possibly 
influenced by Sumerian civilization, but it took a 
very different form, Primarily this was a result of the 
political structure. Whereas Sumerian civilization 
consisted of aulonomous city-states, the entire Nile 
valley was controlled by a single pharaoh, so cities 
were subsumed to the Pharaoh's needs, primarily 
the need to construct a grand tomb, A city, com- 
plete with a government and servants, construction 
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crews, skilled craftsworkers, and artisans, would be 
developed until the pharaoh was buried. After this, 
the city would be abandoned. Recent discoveries of a 
bakery in Giza have suggested that ancient Egyptian 
cities, although temporary, sometimes grew to an 
enormous size for their time. 


Indus Valley The cities of the Indus Valley civi- 
lization spanned a Texas-sized area in what is now a 
contentious borderland straddling Pakistan and India. 
Archaeological excavations have revealed at least 
five major cities and a couple of dozen secondary 
settlements. The best known of these are Harappa, 
nearer the Himalayan foothills, and Mohenjo Daro, 
closer to the seas, 

Each city was impressively sized at about a square 
mile and probably contained 20,000 people. In con- 
trast to the Sumerian cities, which were unplanned 
organic cities, the Indus eities were planned, They 
were carefully laid out with broad straight streets, 
suggesting that they had been designed from the 
outset. The consistency of urban elements across 
all of the major cities suggests substantial coordi- 
nation and possible political unification. Unlike die 
carly Sumerians, the Indus civilization may have 
been a large kingdom. In addition, several elements. 
from the Sumerian cities are missing from the Indus 
cities, There is little evidence of a wall containing 
the city; instead, some individual compounds within 
were walled. There is also noclear sign of a dominat- 
ing temple; each city contained a citadel that likely 
held ceremonial significance, although it is difficultto 
determine exactly what was significant. This citadel 
was also located to the west of the main urban con- 
centration and was itself heavily walled. The social 
structure appears to have been less theocratic and 
more oriented to artisans and trading; one archaeol- 
ogist has described the Indus cities as an “elaborate 
middle-class society" (Edwards, 2000). The housing 
stock was varied, ranging from single-room tene- 
ments to impressive houses. Many of the houses had 
working bathrooms, where the waste would flush out. 
into a main sewer line, 

Our understanding of this civilization and the 
structure of Indus urban life is clouded by our 


inability to decipher the language. We simply have 
no clue as to what the inscriptions say. Even the 
names we give the cities are modern creations. There 
is no historical continuity. Unlike every other early 
civilization, the cities of the Indus Valley civilization 
were annihilated about 1750 mc. by light-skinned 
Indo-Europeans who had no use for their sophisti 

tion. There was no successor civi 


Northern China The longest continuous civi 
tion belongs to the Chinese, and the oldest evidence 
of this civilization rests along the Huang He River, 
in what is called the Shang culture, Urban develop- 
ment here dates from before 1500 c. or so. But 
our knowledge of these cities is vague. From what 
we have ascertained, they housed a literate society, 
rigidly stratified with a divine ruler at the top sup- 
ported by a warrior elite. In addition, there was a 
fair degree of occupational specialization. Although 
cities clearly existed, they were limited in number. 
The cities themselves were probably walled, with a 
palace compound in the center. But the archaeological 
evidence is scant, Later periods of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, especially the Han period beginning in 200 nc. 
yield a rich harvest of artifacts that show the flouri 
ing and continuation of a grand imperial civilization 


Mesoamerican Cities The beginnings of ci 
lization within the New World as a whole preceded 
substantial cities by several centuries. Instead, small 
ceremonial centers helped to anchor a more complex 
society. The first large city emerged in Teotihuacán 
before A.D. 1 and began to grow rapidly, probably 
under the auspices of a strong central authority. By 
about A.D. 500, Teotihuacán was at the height of its 
power, reigning over a large area that focused on the 
Valley of Mexico but whose influence extended into 
the Yucatan peninsula. The size of Teotihuacán was 
formidable. It occupied an area of 8 square miles 
and contained a population of perhaps as many as 
200,000 people, making it the largest city in the New 
World, although far smaller than Rome and Xian (the 
capital of several Chinese dynasties). 

What is most fascinating about Teotihuacán 
is its elaborate design, established according to a 
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cosmological plan. René Millon has mapped the 
entire city, and in so doing has uncovered a grid 
oriented toward enormous temples, one of which, 
the Pyramid of the Sun, equals at its base the greatest 
Egyptian pyramid. The regularity of Teotihuacán 
began with the main street, the "Street of the Dead," 
which stretched from the Great Compound and the 
Temple of Quetzacoatl to another great pyramid, 
the Pyramid of the Moon (Figure 2.8). Every other 
major street, and even the river running through the 
city, was laid out either parallel or perpendicular to 
this grand avenue, 

The city contained the religious and military elite, 
of course, but also a number of other nonagricul- 
tural workers. Teotihuacán's economic significance 
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is underscored by several major markets, in which 
goods grown, mined, or manufactured throughout 
Middle America would have been sold. Teotihuacán 
also appears to have been organized along the lines 
of some 2,000 apartment compounds, each composed 
of several families that may have been linked occu- 
pationally or by kinship. Further, there are remains of 
what are clearly ethnic neighborhoods, with different 
housing types and artifacts denoting distinct customs 
The ethnic diversity in this city was echoed later in 
the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlán. 


Imperial Cities 
Toward the end of the first millennium nc. the 
growth of large stable empires finally allowed for the 


Figure 2.8 The ancient Mesoamerican city 
of Teotihuacán is an example of a planned 
city. The main “Sweet of the Dead" con- 
nected three great monuments and oriented 
each of the other streets. Source: Authors 
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development of truly huge cities of perhaps a million 
or more. Empires like the Roman Empire around the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Han and later Tang Empires 
in China, and the Islamic empire of the Middle East 
and North Africa contained upward of 50 million 
people and were controlled for part of their tenure 
by a single, dominating capital. In addition. such 
empires quickened the diffusion of urbanization, as 
cities were established throughout newly acquired 
lands in order to project imperial power and also as 
a base for colonists seeking new lands. 

The scope of such cities is impressive, but these. 
imperial cities were very similar to the older cities. 
"hat had preceded them: they were based on an 
extractive economy, they were symbols of cultural 
orthodoxy, and they served as the headquarters 
for the elite. Of course, cities changed over the 
span of several millennia. Time improved building 
materials and architectural techniques, transporta- 
lion networks, water supplies and plumbing, and 
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In contrast to the model of a supreme ruler who arrogated 
all power to himself, there was also a countervailing ten- 
dency for some cities to be governed by a collective. Some 
evidence suggests that even the cities of ancient Sumeria 
were governed by an assembly in the earliest period, one 
that was gradually supplanted by a single ruler. City sales. 
in Greece offer the most famous example of cities that 
were governed by a group. The size of the eníranchised 
group was always small—maybe one-sixth of the over- 
All population—but it still represented a more democratic 
approach to citis 

‘The appearance of collective power corresponds to a 
Mightly different urban form. In general, there does rot 
appear to have been as rigid a division of land use within 
the city between elite and nonelite groups, or between the. 
hinterland and the city itself. These cities often emerged 
in areas where the hinterland was small and where there 
was no need for large irrigation works. In addition, there. 
was no clearly defined elite area. There was an acrop- 
‘lis (temple area), an agora or common meeting place, 


defensive fortifications, Improved agricultural effi- 
ciency and transportation advances meant that 
grains could come from farther afield. Social power 
expanded as small-scale polities merged into com- 
plex empires, The massive imperial cities looked 
nothing like Sumerian Ur, but they retained the same 
basic economic and cultural functions (Box 2.3). 

‘The size of all ancient cities was hindered by the 
amount of surplus that could be extracted. Over time 
cities became bigger for three reasons: 


1. They gained a larger hinterland and, hence, a larger 
area from which they could extract suplus gnin. 
Here, the important factor was the size of the state. 
Empires could support larger cities than small king- 
doms. Because empires were so large, for the first time 
the sheer quantity of surplus became large enough 
to support a huge city. Not just crops were involved 
either: these vast hinterlands also made possible a large 
trade in luxury goods. metals, and often human slaves 
(Figure 2.9), 
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relationship between city and hinterland. Hinterland res- 
idents were accorded full citizenship status, and more 
emphasis was placed on marketing surplus rather than on 
simply collecting taxes. 
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Figure 29. Map of Roman trade. Imperial cities, like Rome, benefited from an enormous arca from which they could gain not just food, but 
luxury ims, animals, metals, and even slaves, Source: Authors. 
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2. Agricultural technology improved, which meant that 
new lands were opened up and existing lands could 
feed more people. Many of these technologies, ike the 
molcboard plow, allowed firm but fertile soils to be 
reworked. Other changes. like double-cropping of rice. 
meant that farmers could increase yields on the same 
plot of land. 

3. The methods of transportation improved as ancient civ- 
ilizations sought to take advantage of existing natural 
features or to create their own, For example, the build- 
ing of the Grand Canal linking the Yangtze and Huang 
He rivers in Sung China was a milestone of hinter- 
Jand expansion. It allowed the hungry cities in northern 
China to acquire rice grown in the south. Water access 
was crucial. Transport by land was five times as expen- 
sive as transport by river, and twenty times asexpensive 
as transport by sea. 


Imperial Rome Rome has been called the Eternal 
City, and in some respects it can lay claim toretaining, 
its status as a true “world city” for an enormous length 
of time, It could also claim to be the single most. 
influential city in history. Today, Rome is the capital 
of both Italy and of the Catholic Church. In the past. 
Rome's impact on Europe had no equal in conquest, 
angue, administration, religion, amd urbanization, 
Because of the Roman Empire, what had primarily 
been a wilderness landscape was transformed into 
a tableau of city, town, and farms connected by the. 
legendary Roman roads. 


Rome created an elaborate urban system 
(Figure 2.10). Roman colonies were organized 
as a means of securing Roman territory. The first 
thing that Romans did when they conquered new ter- 
ritories was to establish cities. This practice reflected 
the Roman culture, Even rural Romans considered 
themselves to be urban people, and colonists (often 
loyal Roman legionnaires who were paid off in land) 
‘wanted to be assured that they could move to a set- 
ted community. Cities were important because they 
effectively projected Roman power and grandeur, 
Cities also facilitated the collection of taxes and 
made it easier for government and military officials, 
as well as traders, to get around. By some estimate 
the Roman Empire contained about 1,200 cities, of 
which several exceeded 100,000 inhabitants. In the 
west, which had not previously been urbanized (the 
eastern Mediterranean lands having enjoyed a long 
pre-Roman period of civilization), even the smallest 
community was planned in accordance with the grid 
pattern. This pattern was of long duration, found in 
the Indus Valley many centuries prior and first postu- 
lated and consciously practiced by the Greek planner 
Hippodamus. The Romans, through cheer power 
and determination, managed to diffuse this pattern 
throughout the Mediterranean and Europe. The 
Roman grid began with two main streets constructed 
at right angles, paralleled by the secondary streets. 
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Cities of the Roman Empire 


Figure 2.10 Map of Roman cities. Roman 
cities were primarily military and admin- 
istrative, and were used to control the 
vast reaches of the Empire. These ci 
also served as magnets for Latin-speaking 
colonists and served to change the culture 
of the surrounding areas. Source: Authors. 
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Figure 2.11 Map of ancient Rome. At its height, Rome 
was the biggest city in the world with about 1 million 
people spread out over $ square miles. Source: Authors. 


A forum was then laid out at the crossing. Nearby 
were located a main temple, public baths, and 
theaters. A huge amphitheater. intended for glad- 
iatorial and other exhibitions, was established on 
the outskirts of the community. Often there was a 
defensive wall, but sometimes it was not consid- 
ered necessary for those cities situated well behind 
Roman lines. Through the establishment of cities, 
Roman control was enforced and Roman culture 
transmitted. The city of Rome itself was a sight 
to behold (Figure 2.11), It was the largest city of 
its time, a period that lasted from 100 Bc. until its 
conquest in A.D. 455 (although it suffered many 
decades of decline beforehand). In a.D. 300, the 
city contained at least | million people spread out 
over 8 square miles or more. This indicates a pop- 
ulation density of about 200 people per acre at a 
time when apartments were limited to about half 
a dozen stories. Certainly we can see that ancient 
Rome was seriously underhounded, meaning that 
the official city limits could not contain the entire 
population. The Romans built seven walls, of which 
the largest, built in A.D. 272, stretched 11.5 miles 


in circumference. Rome contained cight bridges, 
two circuses, two amphitheaters, three theaters, 28 
libraries, and 290 storehouses. The political organi- 
zation of the city was likewise complex. Rome was 
subdivided into 14 regions and about 265 formal 
neighborhoods, 


Rome's Contribution to Urban Development 
Rome synthesized a number of innovative urban ele- 
ments, including mass housing, the forum, public 
‘monuments and buildings, anda morecomplex social 
geography: 


Mass housing. Housing was divided between the 
elite single-family units, called domus, and the pop- 
ular three- to six-story tenements known as insulae, 
Where the bulk of the population lived. The smallest 
insula contained five flats and maybe 30 or so peo- 
ple; larger insulae probably exceeded this number. 
In other cities, like the port city of Ostia, Romans 
built elaborate apartment complexes that contained 
between 40 and 100 apartments. Clearly, the Romans 
were well versed in developing urban housing for a 
growing population, 


Roman forum. ‘The forum was the central area for 
political activity and commerce. Eventually this was 
lined with vast indoor halls, or basilica. The pressure 
on the forum grew so intense that, as the Roman 
population increased, the forum had to be repeatedly 
expanded, 


Public monuments. Each conquering general would 
come back and dedicate a monument to a god. The 
Roman state religion was polytheistic, which means 
that Romans worshipped several gods, and the num- 
ber of gods continued to expand. Monuments to great 


leaders and especially emperors also proliferated. 


Public buildings, Members of the elite were 
expected to subsidize circuses and theaters for the 
population, The Romans favored baths, enormous 
facilities that contained cool, warm, and hot pools 
along with other facilities for the hygiene and 
rejuvenation of the Roman citizen, 
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More complex social geography. Rome contained 
a vast array of peoples from all comers of the 
empire, who came to conduct business, to petition 
the government, or just to sightsee. Indeed, we can 
imagine that an inhabitant of the empire would have 
considered it the fulfillment of a lifelong wish to 
make a visit to such a luminous place. The cultural 
diversity of Rome led one Greck observer to write 
that: 


he will not be far wrong who pronounces the city 
of the Romans an epitome of the whole earth, 
since you may see every other city organized col- 
lectively and many also separately ... the days of 
an entire year would not suffice for a man who 
should attempt to count all the cities which are 
found in that uranopolis of Rome, so numerous are 
they. For indeed, some entire nations are settled 
there. (Quoted in Piana, 1927, p. 206) 


The size, density, and complexity of Rome cre- 
ated a need for greater planning. Rome was not a 
planned city by any means, and it had grown so 
large so fast that an organized design was impos- 
sible. Within the realm of the possible, though, 
there was a pressing need to regulate. The Romans 
responded to this need by categorizing their streets 
based on the volume of traffic and their urban 
function. One-way streets were imposed. Height 
limits, which were about 100 feet by A». 300, 
were enforced although sometimes flouted. Well 
known was Rome's creation of an underground 
city, 264 miles of aqueduct that moved away much 
of the citys sewage and supplied many of the 
inhabitants with fresh water. Despite its size, Rome 
was cleaner than most cities that came before or 
after. Of course, Rome is but one example of an 
imperial city. Contemporary cities like Xian and 
subsequent cities like Constantinople, Baghdad, and 
Tenochtitlán were each at the centers of enormous 
empires that included several cities crowned by a 
big, complex capital. Other big cities into the mod- 
em era, including Paris, London, Beijing, Moscow, 
and Washington, D.C., would similarly rely on the 


surplus gathered from their hinterlands to allow them 
to grow and prosper. 


Criss as ENGINES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH: 
CAPITALISM, INDUSTRIALISM, AND. 
URBANIZATION 


A brief assessment of the world around a.D. 1000 
would have suggested that humanity's future lay in 
the East. Civilization at the time was vested in grand 
Eastern empires. The Byzantine Empire had become 
the successorto the fallen Roman Empire, but only in 
the eastern half of the Mediterranean. Its bejeweled 
capital was Constantinople, a city of some 500,000 
that had become a kind of world emporium, with 
goods arriving from Europe and Asia. The Muslim 
religion, founded by Muhammad in the early seventh 
century A.D. had propelled the growth of an Islamic 
empire. By a.D. 1000 this empire had fragmented 
into several competing caliphates, but Islamic culture. 
in its several variations had by then stretched from 
South Asia through the Middle East, North Africa, 
and as far west as the Iberian Peninsula, Capit 
like Córdoba and Cairo had populations of about 
500.000; Baghdad probably had a population of more 
than | million. This urban heritage would continue 
despite the conquests of the Seljuk Turks and the later 
Crusades. China, the longest standing civilization, 
was in the midst of a golden age as the Tang dynasty 
gave way—after a short period of fragmentation—to 
the Song dynasty. This dynasty ruled two of the 
most impressive cities on the planet, Xian and 
Hangzhou. 

In contrast, poor Western Europe had not recov- 
ered from the sacking of Rome and the collapse of 
the western half of the Roman Empire. For more than 
five centuries a steady process of deurbanization 
—hwhereby the population living in cities and the 
number of cities declined precipitously—had con- 
verted a prosperous landscape into a scary wilder- 
ness, overrun with bandits, warlords, and rude settle- 
ments (Box 2.4). 
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In a precapitalist, imperial economy, the health and 
‘well-being of the cities depended on the empire remain- 
ing intact, This was especially true for the Roman Empire. 
Once the empire collapsed, marauding German tribes 
inherited much of the physical and human landscape, set- 
ting on estates, adopting the Latin language, and even 
becoming Christians. But they did not mainiain the unity of 
the empire, rather dividing the spoils amongst themselves. 

What remained were isolated populations living on 
far-flung estates ruled by German tribesmen. Roman cities 
Were turned into wastelands, and deurbanization began 
in camest. Rome itself is estimated to have lost 80 per- 
cent of its population in the first century after its col- 
lapse. By a.D. 1000, its population is estimated io have 
been at only 35,000. But at least Rome continued as the 
center of the Roman Catholic Church, and it retained 
some urban functions. Other cities that depended on the 
Roman Empire for their economy declined even more pre- 
cipitously. 

Archaeological excavations of a city about 100 miles 
southeast of Rome, Minturnae, show what happened as the 
mantle of empire vas stripped away. Minturnae once had 
100,000 people: by A.D. 500 it had no more than 15,000. 
The city itself was a disaster area. Whole blocks of houses 
stood vacant, Fires would begin and wipe out a number 
of houses; earthquakes destroyed the aqueducts and peo- 
ple would just dig up their own wells; the street pavement 
{ell into the underground sewers (Figure B2.4). 

Individuals made do with what they could get. Aban- 
domed houses and buildings were raided for materials, The 
papyrus scrolls in large libraries were used as a source 
of kindling, destroying centuries of knowledge, People 
‘were buried in abandoned porticos or theaters, In other 
cities in Europe, whole populations could be found living 
‘within the coliseum, which was large enough to contain 
the tiny population that remained, ‘The few “cities” that 


The New Trading Cities 

‘The condition of Western Europe in A.D. 1000 made 
recovery seem laughable. Even more unbelievable 
was the prospect that this region would be the first to 
generate a new economy, one that would to dominate 
the world and engender anew type of city far different 
in kind from the cities that had preceded it. 
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Figure B24 Minturnae ruins 


remained were those focused around Catholic cathedrals 
and monasteries. In this way some of the trappingsof urban 
life helped to preserve aspects of Roman civilization and 
also to pave the way toward a new urban revival. 


A Capitalist Economy The impetus for renewed. 
urbanization was the revival and primacy of à 
capitalist economy. Capitalism, as it was initially 
practiced by merchants, entailed the buying and 
selling of goods for profit (commercial capitalism). 
As practiced by artisans, capitalism entailed the 
creation of profit through the manufacture of finished 
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goods (industrial capitalism), Capitalism in both 
forms was clearly a major force in the ancient world 
and continued to be important around the globe. 
But, with the possible exception of the Phoenicians, 
trade was dominated by the demands of a polit- 
ical structure that relied primarily on extraction, 
For example. in China. which had long enjoyed a 
strong trading economy, the merchant class was 
considered the lowest of the four traditional classes, 
whereas scholars were placed first. Throughout 
"he world merchants as a group were generally 
given very little status or autonomy. The economy, 
as well as the government, was primarily in the 
hands of the religious elite, soldiers, or great land 
owners, Even in Rome, many goods came into the. 
city from the far comers of the empire, but few 
went out. 

In Western Europe, trading had diminished so 
‘much that most people lived in self-sufficient estates, 
termed autarky. The feudal economy relied on the 
extraction of surplus from a peasant or serf class to 
the local lord or bishop, who demanded these as part 
of his hereditary right. Most of the surplus went to 
buy armor and to feed soldiers and horses. Often peo- 
ple starved to death because there was not enough 
food, much less an agricultural surplus that could be 
traded with someone else. 

When the trading economy revived, it occurred 
independently of a large political empire. The new 
cities that grew up around trade tended to be located 
either outside or on the margins of feudal estates 
and kingdoms. There was a shift from the old tra- 
ditional hinterland, based on political control and 
economic obligation, to a commercial hinterland 
from which the city could buy and sell its goods. 
Unlike traditional cities, the new commercial cities 
could not rely on an agricultural hinterland from 
which to extract surplus. Rather they had to sustain 
themselves through buying and selling. Unlike tra- 
ditional hinterlands, commercial hinterlands were 
not under anyone's singular control, although some 
powerful trading cities did later attempt to impose 
more exclusive relationships. 


The Revival of Urbanization The towns and 
cities that grew up in Western Europe around this 


time were not very big. None came close to rivaling 
the size and splendorof eastern imperial capitals or of 
ancient Rome, Moreover, they emerged in the midst 
of political fragmentation. Earlier, the eighth-century 
empire of Charlemagne had succeeded in uniting a 
large swath of westem continental Europe, but it was 
unable to outlast Charlemagne himself. True consol- 
idation of many of these lands would not occur until 
the sixteenth century and later. 

Despite this lack of centralizing authority, the 
Population of Western Europe began to grow by 
A-D. 1000. Estimates suggest that Europe's popula- 
tion of 52 million grew to maybe 86 million between 
1000 and 1350, a tiny increase by comtemporary stan- 
dards but a sharp contrast to the depopulation of the 
immediate post-Roman era. The exchange of goods, 
which had been much diminished but not completely 
extinguished, also began to accelerate. The cities that 
did exist began to increase the volume and vari- 
ety of goods they imported and exported, and they 
enhanced the scope of their markets as well. In other 
places, a network of trading fairs (periodic markets 
that would attract vendors and bayers for a fixed 
period of time) emerged in the Champagne region of 
France and along the Rhine River. The manufactur- 
ing sector of the economy was rejuvenated. In the 500 
years following Rome’s fall, Western Europe served 
mainly as a source of raw materials—wood, furs, 
‘wool—for empires further east. Now, greater atten- 
tion began to be paid to finished products. This was 
Principally in textiles, but also in pewter and iron 
goods. 

Finally, the number and size of cities began to 
expand. Although we know that the first three cen- 
turies following the turn of the millennium witnessed. 
tremendous urban growth, the exact number of cities 
depends largely on definitions of what constitutes a 
city. Certainly a town was a legally defined entity 
in Medicval Europe, and many of these towns could 
also be considered small cities by the definitions 
given carlier. Norman Pounds (1990) estimates that 
about 6,000 new towns were established: at the peak, 
between 1250 and 1350, 75 to 200 new towns were. 
established every decade just in central Europe. 
A small number of these were rebuilt from existing 
towns that had not completely collapsed during the 
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Dark Ages. Some arose out of the needs of defense. 
Some developed around monasteries and castles. 
A large number, however, appear to have originated 
as settlements of traders and craftsmen, often with 
permission of the neighborhood lord, 

The cities of Europe—new and newly invigo- 
rated—were not large by the standards of the time. 
By A.D. 1250 or so, only a half dozen exceeded 
50.000. In imperial China, such cities would have 
been smaller than provincial capitals, In A.D. 1000, 
when urban growth was first beginning, the only 
European city larger than 20,000 or so was prob- 
ably Rome. The map of cities in Medieval Europe 
(Figure 2.12) shows where these cities were located. 


Many of the largest cities— Constantinople, Seville, 
Córdoba, Granada—were attached to empires, so 
people probably relied on the traditional means of 
sustenance. There were also several smaller cities in 
the interior regions of present-day France and Ger- 
many. Beyond these locations, the two areas of great- 
est urbanization were northem Italy and northwest 
Europe. These two areas were the fulerums of a 
new capitalist trading economy that was principally 
responsible for urban revival. 


Northern Italy Foremost among the new capi- 
talist cities were the towns of northern Italy, most 
famously Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Florence, but 
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Figure 2.12 Cities in Medieval Europe. This map shows where cities and towns were located in 
the later Middle Ages. The largest cities were still attached to empires, but clusters of cities in 
northern Italy and northwest Europe attest to the revival of urbanism and the importance of trade. 
Source: Authors 
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including several others. The cities are all now part 
of the country of Italy, but at the time they were 
independent city-states, jealous of their prerogatives. 
Although each city controlled a substantial amount. 
of territory—Venice even carved out a sea-faring 
empire—the territory was not the base of their 
economy. Rather. the economy was based on the 
activities of merchants and artisans. Merchants from 
these cities were involved in intemational trading 
across the Mediterranean. Many relied on interme- 
diary groups to procure goods from the Far East. 
A variety of luxury and bulk commodities were 
traded. Venetian merchants, for example, traded 
timber, slaves, and iron from Wwestern and interior 
Europe in exchange for spices, silks, and porcelain. 
from the Far East. 

The success of these Malian cities was evident 
by their growing populations. By 1363 Venice had 
achieved a population of about 80,000, and Florence, 
Milan, and Genoa were not too far behind. (These. 
population figures occurred after the Black Death of 
1348-1350, so they represent a substantial de 
These cities also became spectacularly wealthy. The 
success of these cities was also reflected in their 
growing political independence. They were initially 
under the control of a larger jurisdiction, but by 1300. 
they were completely sovereign. They were able to 
conduct an aggressive foreign policy and to estab- 
lish elaborate defenses. Some cities even employed 
mercenaries to do their fighting for them, These 
cities became major political powerbrokers on the 
European stage. The Venetian doge—a duke elected 
from the ranks of old merchant families—was one 
of the most powerful men in Europe. Despite their 
growing size and the political clout of these cities, 
the economic mission of the city was always given 
precedence. 


Northern Europe In the north, along the Baltic 
and the North seas, trade began with a group of mer- 
chants based in small towns (Figure 2.13). Unlike 
the Italian traders to the south, merchants from 
these towns traded mainly in bulk commodities: salt 
from the North Sea coast, wool from England, flax. 
from Belgium, herring from Norway, furs from the 
Russian interior, wine and grains from France. and 


oats and rye from German lands. These merchants 
were somewhat independent of the feudal system, 
but they relied on it for many of their products. From 
these towns was formed the Hanseatic League. This 
was a series of towns, mostly German-speaking, 
that established special trading relationships with 
one another. At one time the league probably 
included about 200 such towns. Importantly, the 
league was not a political union. These towns were 
geographically separated from one another and 
there was no unifying capital, but they agreed 
among themselves on a set of principles and 
standards, 

Most Hansa towns were quite small, having fewer 
than 5,000 people. Later they would be overshad- 
owed by some of the emerging trading and cloth- 
making cities to their west. These cities Bruges 
(Brugge), Ghent, Teper—were heavily involved in 
woolen textiles, They would later be joined by cities 
like Amsterdam that used their position at the inter- 
section of river and sea to become great trading cen- 
ters and that were poised to take advantage of the shift 
in the main economy from the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic to the Atlantic and beyond. 


Structure and Form of the Trading Cities 
Changes in economic emphasis altered the social 
structure and form of these new tradi 
cussed next. 


cities, as dis- 


Political and economic structure The notion of 
citizenship came to be highly regarded, reflecting 
the separation of these cities from the feudal order 
that surrounded them. It was considered best to be 
a citizen of an independent or chartered city. The 
Cities also contained many noncitizens—visitors 
from other cities and kingdoms, rural subjects, and 
even minority populations. 

The social order in the city was headed by the 
merchant class. This group did not possess much 
real estate; rather they owned movable goods: mer- 
chandise, cargo ships, cash. In Florence around 
1400, about 60 percent of the wealth was in the form 
of movable property, illustrating the tremendous 
shift away from the feudal and classical economy 
based mainly on land ownership. The power of the 
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Figure 2.13 Hanseatic towns and trade, Unlike the Italian merchants to the south, Hanseatic mer- 
chani were more interese in Wading hall commodities «alt wool, flax, für fish. and oats 


Source: Authors. 


merchant class was politically recognized, and they 
were favored over the feudal aristocracy. Some cities 
passed laws meant to limit the intrusion of nobility 
in local affairs. It was not a democratic system in the 
modem sense. Some cities created a new nobility 
of merchants that restricted entrance to merchants 
who came later, even the most successful ones. 
Higher councils and offices in Venice, for example, 
were reserved for the original families of the early 
merchant classes 

There was also an increased emphasis on produc- 
tion. Many wealthy merchants established their own 
workshops. They would often hire skilled craftsmen 
orartisans to produce various finished products, from 
cloth to metal products 

Merchants and artisans were both involved in 
the quintessential institution of this era: the guild. 
Guilds were occupational groupings, almost like a 
combination of a company and labor union today. 
Within a city, a guild would bring together similar. 


workshops with a common interest in a particular 
craft. Initially, a distinction was made between mer- 
chant guilds and craft guilds, but the line between 
them was not sharply drawn. The guilds became a 
politically powerful and, over time, economically 
conservative force. The largest guilds often acted as 
their own governments within the city. Florence's 
woolen guild, for example, had its own police force, 
magistrates, and jails. 


Spatial form The changes in social structure were 
reflected in the changing form of the new cities 
(Figure 2.14). To begin with, the wall was still 
important, Most cities were jealous of privileges and 
‘worried about being sacked by a military invasion oF 
by hungry peasants trying to enter. In many cities, 
‘more than 60 percent of the budget was spent on wall 
maintenance. Also, the walls restricted the growth 
of cities, occasionally leading to construction of 
new walls. Some growing and prosperous cities, like 
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Figure 2.14 Map of Bruges (Brugge) as a model of a 
medieval trading city. Source: Authors, 


Bruges, had a moat as well as a wall, For growing 
cities especially, suburban development occurred 
outside the wall, but the wall continued to define the 
city until the late eighteenth century. 

The new city was centered around a marketplace. 
The trading plaza became the focus of activity for these 
new cities. Major cities had several marketplaces—an 
often irregularly shaped central square, a spot near 
the town gates, even at a widening of the strects. In 
addition, there were spots near the marketplace where 
other sorts of business could be transacted, By the time 
Amsterdam had developed inthe mid-1600s, the dam 
or main marketplace was a wonder with goods and 
merchants from all comers of the world. Nearby, a 
statue of Atlas lifted up his globe. 

The focus of activity was very much tied up with 
the ports and waterways. Medieval cities owned huge 
cranes, powered by men on treadmills, that were 
built to load and unload goods from ships. Enormous 
warehouses were built nearby to store the goods. 
Harbors were dredged to allow for more and larger 
ships. Venice, built on islands, constructed a net- 
work of canalsand bridges, including the 2-mile long, 
80-yard wide Grand Canal. This was big enough to let 
à 200-ton ship through. Other cities, like Bruges and 
Amsterdam, were also built around canal systems, 

There was a further reflection of change in the 
construction of guild halls. These were ofien found 


around the central marketplace. Sometimes these 
were built by individual guilds, as was the case in 
Venice; other times, the guilds would join to build 
a common hall. These guild halls were an essential 
element in the landscape of power, reflecting the 
guild influence in city govemment. 

A more complex social geography also evolved 
at this time, leading to greater separation of different 
groups. Sometimes this separation was based on 
‘occupation or guild associations. Venice had distinct 
areas for linens, silks, and woolens. Separation also 
occurred on the basis of "nations," as different ethnic. 
groups were called (Box 2.5). Venice was separated 
into zones where Greeks 
natives of other Italian city-states lived. Separation 
on the basis of family groupings also became more 
common as prosperous families built huge com- 
pounds within the cities and acted as if these places 
were sovereign. This sometimes prompted feuds and 
even open warfare between different sections of the 
city (Figure 2.15). 

The street system of the Medieval trading city 
reflected its division into several districts. Most 
sireeis were not designed for access, Instead winding. 
around the neighborhood core. Streets were set up 
for commerce and production, and street frontage 
was valuable land. Buildings were often placed 
right on the street line, and the higher stories would 
protrude ever further into the street such that it was 
Possible for someone on the third story to lean over 
and kiss someone across the street. 

The cities that developed in the mid- to late Mid- 
dle Ages were entirely different from the cities that 
had existed before. At the same time, they came to 
change the nature of the European economy as well. 
Specialization grew to be far more significant to the 
‘agricultural lands as land owners chose to grow crops 
that would bring them the most income. Serfdom, 
which had developed in an economy of self-sufficient 
manors, was less useful in this newly specialized 
economy, The nature of laws altered as the cities 
spearheaded a shift to a secular law that was more 
independent of the Church, and to the territorial pr 
ciple in law, in which one's place of residence deter- 
mined which laws to obey. 
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BOX 2.5 Tur First Guertos 


In the contemporary United States, a ghetto generally 
refers to a poor neighborhood inhabited primarily by mem- 
bets of a minority group, The term was first applied to a 
Jewish neighborhood in Venice, and likely comes from the 
Italian for little town, borghetto, or foundry, gietto. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Jews were allowed 
into Venice as moneylenders, functions proscribed to 
Christians. In 1516 the Venetian government decreed that a 
permanent Jewish quarter be established. A plaza area was 
enclosed by buildings and walls, which in turn were sur- 
rounded by a circular canal. Access was strictly controlled 
through two gates, and residents were not allowed outside 
the ghetto after dark. In addition, residents were forced to 
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The growth of states in Europe eventually put an 
end to the primacy of autonomous or independent 
trading cities. The new states that came of age begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century enjoyed advantages of 
size and unified markets, and several cities conti 
ued to fulfill more traditional roles, as centers of 
political or religious power. But the capitalist ratio- 
nale that had guided the early trading cities carried 
over into the economies of many European states and 


pay the salaries of the guards that kept them confined. 
Escaping from the ghetto was severely punished by out- 
side authorities and was also frowned on by most ghetto 
residents. Formal conversion to Christianity was the only 
legal method of escape (Figure B2.5). 

The ghetto concept diffused to a number of 
cities Frankfurt, Prague, Trieste, and Rome—and the 
prohibition of Jews from certain arcas was widely applied 
across Europe. Long after the traditional European ghettos 
had vanished, the Nazis revived the concept with a hideous 
twist, using the ghetto asa waiting area before deporting 
Jews to the death camps. 


Figure B2.5 Entrance to the 
Yenetian ghetto. 


Courtesy of Dr. David H. Kapan 


became a force in the development of a single world. 
economy 


Industrial Cities 

The commercial cities abetted a new kind of econ- 
omy and were clearly in the vanguard of change to 
a more capitalistic system throughout Europe. Still, 
these cities did not get very large. Even the largest 
of them were limited in size and could not compare 
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Figure 2.15 Asinelli in Bologna, Italy. Great and rival- 
rous families dominated many of the early trading cities, 
and they often constructed monuments to demonstrate 
their importance. 


to imperial cities in other parts of the world. The 
political movement of some countries toward con- 
solidated kingdoms—England and France among 
them—and more far-flung trading networks had 
increased the size of some cities in the early modern 
era. London is estimated to have had a population. 
of about 200,000 in 1600, but that included several 
suburban areas that may have been predominantly 
rural. The population within the city proper was 
Jess than 100,000, as was also truc of Paris, Ams- 
terdam, and other major cities. The emergence of 
consolidated kingdoms may have had à greater 
influence in the creation of planned bastide cities 
(Box 2.6). 


For society to urbanize extensively, and for some 
cities to get really large without requiring an enor- 
mous empire, meant that the economic basis of cities. 
had to shift. The traditional cities had relied prin- 
cipally on extraction. The Medieval capitalist cities, 
despite a thriving handicraft industry, still relied pri- 
marily on the exchange of mostly rural goods. Cities 
ally accommodated the religious and political 
elite, along with the supporting population, and then 
a merchant and artisan class, However, these were not 
occupations that required huge numbers of people, 
Despite impressive gains in manufacturing during the 
‘Medieval period, there was still no way a group of 
artisans, no matter how well organized, could cre- 
ate the kind of supply and demand that was needed 
to sustain a large city. Most concerns were run out 
of a & by 20-foot front office that would subcon- 
tract work out to various specialists. Later, much of 
the textile production moved out of the cities into 
rural areas. 


Industrial Revolution What was required for 
cities to really take off was the creation of an entirely 
different economy, one bared on the production 
and exchange of urban products that could sustain 
a large urban workforce. The creation of this new 
‘economy was bound up with the Industrial Revo- 
lution, a very loose term for a set of complementary 
processes: 


© Changes in the power supply. largely through the intro- 
duction of the coal-burning steam engine: 

© Technical improvements in machinery, through such 
inventions as the mechanical power loom and an iron 
puddling process to extract iron from iron ore; and 

© The shift from a production system based around small 
workshops to a factory system that coordinated the 
activities of dozens and then hundreds of workers, 
Laborers could work under one roof, using machinery 
connected by a complicated series of belts to one steam 
engine. 


As these various processes developed, true mass 
production became possible. But other ancillary 
developments had to take place beforehand. For one 
thing, the necessary capital needed to be available to 
take advantage of these technologies. This required 
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BOX 2.6 Desicsinc Spaces: Basripe Crrirs AND THE GRAND MANNER 


The early Medieval trading cities were largely organic in 
design. signifying their somewhat haphazard and disorga- 
nized economic development. Many were also separated 
from the structures and strictures of the feudal country- 
side and were in search of ever-greater freedoms from a 
fragmented feudal nobility. Later on, daring the Renais- 
sance and early modern periods, the ideals of urban design 
and planning took hold. This occurred alongside changing 
relationships between city and countryside, and between 
‘municipal and noble power. The consolidation of power 
under the authority of a prince or other grand nobleman 
signified the emergence of strong sates and the decline of 
independent cities, In such an environment, cities devel- 
oped under different conditions. Although they continued 
as centers of capitalist activity, cities existed now as places 
within a larger state. The ruler of that state could choose 
either to plant new cities on his domains, in the hopes of 
better securing the territory and of increasing his revenue 
stream, or o add a new addition to an existing city. 
There is no single model for the designed cities, but 
there are a few principles. Many cities were constructed 
with fortifications. or harides. in mind, These fortifications 
‘would often take the form of a regular geometric shape, 
with towers laid out at regular intervals and gates allowing 


some very wealthy merchants who were willing to 
invest in steam engines, machines, and factories. The 
increase in maritime trade to include much of Asia, 
Africa, and the Americas, as well as profits from 
the slave trade, greatly enriched many European 
‘merchants but especially those in England, whose 
exports increased more than five times between 1700 
and 1800. Secondly. agriculture had to advance to 
the point where it could feed all of the people who 
were working in the factories, Earlier agricultural 
productivity was, of course. quite low and could only 
allow for a small surplus. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, greater agricultural effi- 
ciency (1) increased the surplus of farm products, 
allowing fewer farmers to support more people; 
(2) increased the demand for manufactured goods 
among the wealthier farm families: and (3) created 
a surplus labor force that was no longer needed in 


entrance into the city itself. The streets within the bastide 
‘ity were likewise regularly placed, intended to connect 
logically lo each other, to the central market square, and to 
the town gates. The placement and pattem of streets were 
also intended to facilitate the movement of armaments and 
men to the city defenses. Building took place after the lay- 
‘out had been imposed, creating a more orderly landscape. 
Some of these cities were more geometrically curious than 
truly practical. as this picture of Palmanova. developed by 
‘Venetians in 1593, bears out (Figure B2.6), 

Later, the expansion of even larger, more powerful 
kingdoms combined with baroque notions of design to 
form the ideal of the Grand Manner, a vision of city 
design. Here, the city was conceived of in its entirety. laid 
out ahead of time by an urban visionary as an assemblage 
of grand monuments, key buildings, terrain features, and 
parkland linked by a network of avenues and sightlines, 
Street landscaping, building architecture and cohesion, 
dramatic effects—all came together to produce a grand 
(and contrived) synthesis, Several important cities were 
lid out in this way. especially capitals that are now 
centers of substantial countries. Washington. DC. it 
an example where the precepts of the Grand Manner 
"were unencumbered by previous history. Planned by 


agriculture, but would now work in the urban facto- 
ries of the Industrial Revolution. England was clearly 
at the center of these changes. London became the 
first truly global city by placing itself within the new 
global economy, English colonialism in North Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean, South Asia, and later Africa and 
China helped to further fatten the wallets of many 
of its merchants. These colonies would later provide 
many of the raw materials for industrial production. 
England's hinterland was no longer confined to a 
portion of the world: it effectively became a global 
hinterland. 

England had also been in the forefront of changes 
in the agricultural sector. Through better seed selec- 
tion, animal breeding, forage crops, field rotations, 
and the shift toward fewer and larger farms, agricul 
tural output during the eighteenth century increased 
far faster than the population, freeing more laborers 
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Pierre-Charles L'Enfant in 1791, for the first 100 years 
of its existence the city’s design outstripped the popula- 
Won, Crarics Dickens wrote In 1542 that Washington was 
filled with “spacious avenues that begin in nothing and lead 


to work in factories. Moreover, England enjoyed 
tremendous coal reserves (Figure 2.16). This was 
particularly important because coal power was used 
to run many of the new steam engines as well as the 
new instruments of transportation such as railroads 
and steamships. 

The processes of the Industrial Revolution accel- 
erated urbanization. Industrialization meant that 
large numbers of people could work in factories, 
producing goods that would be consumed by city 
and country dwellers alike. Further advances in 
transportation based on coal power, such as the 
railroad and the steamship, further extended the 
reach of industrial cities. Cities could get their food 
from a wider and wider area. London was able to 
get its grains from anywhere in the world: rice from 
India and wheat and beef from the United States 
and Canada, The sorts of raw materials needed 
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Figure B26 Aerial view of 
Palmanova. 


O Yann Arthus-Bertrand/Corbie 


nowhere; streets a mile long that only want houses, 
roads, and inhabitants. public buildings that need only 
a publi to be compre" (quoted i Mumford, 1501, 
p.407). 


for industrial goods could also be acquired from 
almost anywhere in the world. Products from North 
America, South America, and Asia found their 
way into the new factories; the American South 
had become the major supplier of cotton by the 
mid-nineteenth century, for example. Most of these 
changes resulted from people in rural areas moving 
to urban areas. Urbanization in nineteenth-century 
Europe was tremendous. While the population of 
Europe doubled in the 1800s, the urban population 
grew six times over. England was 20 percent urban in 
1800, 40 percent in 1850, and more than 60 percent 
in 1890; it was the first urban country. By contrast, 
northern Italy in the heyday of the trading city was 
never more than about 20 percent urbanized. 
Industrialization meant that many cities grew 
rapidly. The figures on population growth among 
British cities show these effects: Manchester and 
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Liverpool quadrupled in size. The largest cities 
finally were able to rival, and then exceed. the largest 
imperial cities. By 1800, London had a population 
of about | million; Paris about 550,000. By 1850, 
London was nearly 2.5 million and Paris 1 million, 
And by 1900, eight cities were larger than 1 million, 
headed by London at 6.5 million. 


The Changing Logic of City Location 
Together, these cvents affected the logic of city 
location: 


© The factory system required a concentration of labor in 
one place. The industrial system favored concentrated 
settlement in a few places as mas production in factories 
replaced small-scale production in workshops scattered 
in several locations. 

‘© Steam engines required large amounts of coal, which 
was normally the bulkiest ingredient in the production 
process and therefore expensive to transport. Many of 
the new industrial cities sprang up around the coalfields, 
and increased their populations tremendously. 

æ Some cities, notably London, benefited by being at 
the center of industrial trade. Many smaller industries 
spun off by the Industrial Revolution abo concentrated 
there. 


Beyond the economic aspects, industrialization 
also changed the character of cities and their spa- 
tial arrangements. The popular image of nincicenth- 
century industrial cities is not a pretty one, Most 
images come from novels by Dickens and from var- 
ious social commentators of that time. We think of 
black soot casting a pall over the city, of vast gaps 
between the rich and the poor, of mansions on the 
hills overlooking the city and the teeming slums near 
the factory gates. Friedrich Engels wrote of Manch- 
ester that "there is no town in the world where the 
distance between the rich and poor is so great, or 
the barrier between them so difficult to be crossed” 
and spoke of “the disgusting condition of that part 
of the town in which the factory workers lived." In 
response to these observations, a middle-class gen- 
tleman remarked, “and yet there is a great deal of 
money made here. Good morning, sit” (quoted in 
Briggs 1970, 106, 114). 


They were both correct. Engels witnessed an 
urban environment that flaunted overwhelming 
disparities, in which the rich made more money 
while the poor suffered. For rich and poor alike, 
Manchester was quite unhealihy. Like other indus- 
trial cities, it was a haven for disease. Contagious 
diseases like smallpox spread easily, had hygiene led 
to typhus (spread by lice), and bad water supplies 
led to severe epidemics of cholera. In addition, there 
were inordinate numbers of industrial accidents, 
malnutrition among underfed workers, and maladies 
such as rickets from lack of sunlight. Until 1880, 
mortality rates were 50 percent higher in English 
cities than in the countryside. A Report on the Sani- 
tary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain, published in 1842, showed that the average 
age of death among Manchester's working class was 
a mere 17 years, less than half that of the rural town 
of Rutland. Even the professional classes suffered, 
dying at the age of 38 on average, as opposed to 52 
in rural areas. 


Elements of the Industrial City The major new 
elements of the industrial city were factories, rall- 
roads, and slums (Figure 2.17): 


© The factories always took the best sites. In many 
cases, the founding of the factories led to the growth 
of the cities, so they were central to urban form. 
Of course, there were no pollution controls. The air 
was dirty, and the rivers were used for drainage and 
sewage. 

© The railroads were the factories’ connection to the main 
ports: in England these were London and Liverpool 
Railroads were like factories cn wheels and spread the 
pollution into all parts of the city and into the country- 
side, 

© The slums were the last element. Mass production asso- 
‘ciated with the factory system required mass housing 
for the factory workers who worked there. Workers no 
longer lived in the same place they worked, as they 
once did over the old workshops. but still needed to 
be close by. Housing also had to be constructed in a 
hurry, often by the factory owner, and was built on 
the cheap. Long rows of tenements were rapidly put 
up, often back to back, so as to minimize space (and 
ventilation). 
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Figure 2.16 Map of coal deposits in Britain with manufacturing cities overlaid. Britain was particularly well 
supplied with coal and built most of its factories right next to the coal mines. Source: Authors 
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Figure 2.17 Map of Camberwell that 
illustrates clements of an industrial city. 
Source: Authors 


The industrial city thrived on production, and it 
was able to employ large numbers of people in fac- 
tories. Here, the spatial separation between social 
classes accelerated. The wealthy increasingly had the 
means to leave many of the urban problems behind 
(although as Manchester life expectancies suggest, 
they shared somewhat in the urban miseries in the 
early years). The workers found employment, but at 
an enormous cost to themselves and their families. 
‘They lived in the worst sections of the city. In bigger 


ities like London, an additional class composed of 
clerks, storekeepers, and bureaucrats also expanded, 
often setting within separate areas of the city. In this 
‘manner, the social segregation of the modern-day city 
began to take shape. Changes in transportation tech- 
nology and an expansion in the physical size of the 
city would further separate social classes, 


WRAPPING UP 


As our world fills up with more and more cities, it is 
easy to forget that urban centers are a relatively recent 
phenomenon. In order for cities to emerge, several 
preconditions had to be in place. These included a 
sufficient agricultural surplus, a technology neces- 
sary to build and sustain cities, and the social power 
needed to marshal the resources of the population 
and to gather and redistribute the surplus. Exactly 
how cities came about is open to question. We do 
know that cities emerged independently in a number 
of hearths around the world. These early cities varied 
widely, but they shared a dependence on an extrac- 
tion economy. Imperial cities, like ancient Rome, 
built on these early foundations and were able to 
grow as a result of control over a large area. It was 
only with the emergence of a capitalist economy 
between A.D. 1000 and 1200 that the basis for urban 
development changed, and cities became engines of 
economic growth, Industrialization allowed cities to 
grow even more, to the point where cities became sev- 
eral times larger than was ever before possible, and 
they contain a greater percentage of people, 


Part II 
METROPOLITAN SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER 3 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 


URBAN SYSTEM 


J will build a car for the great multitude, 
Henny Forn (1922) 


Why do some cities grow rapidly while others 
grow slowly? Why do some cities stagnate or even 
experience population loss and economie decline 
Why did cities in the Dakotas and eastern Montana 
remain small while the midcontinent metropolises of 
Dallas-Fort Worth and Houston became huge? Why 
did Chicago's early loud-mouth boosterism give 
ise qo die “Windy City" label, not its high-speed 
winds? Why did Detroit become the early center of 
the U.S. automotive industry. before the industry 
moved to the South, and why has Detroit suffered 
50 much recently? These are the kinds of questions 
we endeavor to answer in this chapter through an 
empirical examination of how the U.S, urban system. 
developed and grew. 


URBAN SYSTEMS AND URBAN HIERARCHIES 


The concept of urban systems has to do with the 
ways that cities are related in interlinked, depen- 
dent ways, based on changing transportation and 
communications technologies. Cities exist within 
regional and national groups, larger and closer cities 
being more imerdependent. The urban systems con- 
cept is derived from the basic notion of situation 
introduced in Chapter 1. The situation of a city or 
urban area relates to ihe cities" spatial relationships 


6 


with other places in the region or country. Situa- 
tion in this case refers to a whole lot of different 
things. It can refer to other cities. Initially, it was 
primarily small cities located close to one another 
that competed for retail markets, industrial produc- 
tion, and rural-to-urban migrant workers. As the 
American economy grew and gradually matured and 
as transportation Improved, more and more distant 
centers came into competition with each other. These 
urban struggles for economic, demographic, and 
political influence involve a whole group or system 
of cities, Situation can also refer to the availability 
of resources and the transportation networks that 
bring these resources to the cities for consumption 
or for further development. Many U.S. cities are 
located next to water routes, whether they be har- 
bors or rivers, because of the relative ease by which 
resources could be imported into the cities. The string 
of large, industrial cities which developed along the 
Great Lakes in the nineteenth century testifies to the 
critical role these waterways played in facilitating 
the transportation of a massive bounty of mineral 
and agricultural resources from the countryside and 
into these cities for further processing, Proximity to 
transportation arteries also enabled manufacturing 
cities to send their goods to other cities, either for 
further manufacture or for final consumption. In this 
manner, a whole system of U.S. cities developed. 
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Urban systems is a useful means to illustrate 
the relationships between cities at various scales. 
The concept of geographic scale, as described in 
Chapter 1, is essential as a way of framing the dif- 
ferent urban systems that come about. We can begin 
with the system of cities that applies at a global 
seale. At this scale and in the present day, we are 
‘mostly examining relationships between the biggest 
cities in the world, often headed by London, New 
York, and Tokyo with several cities occupying a 
position just below these three (see Chapter 4). This 
trio of first-order “world cities” has been around for 
some time, but there are several cities that may be in 
contention in the years to come. In the past, when 
the United States was just starting to develop, there 
was a different set of premier cities, and these were 
significant in framing the urban system that prevailed 
at the time. 

At the national or regional seale, it is impera- 
tive to understand the system of cities that anchors 
the national economy. Despite the impact of glob- 
alization, international boundaries continue to be 
significant in conditioning the flow of money, goods, 
and especially peuple into amd vut uf countics. 
Differences in national cultures are also a significant 
frictional force. Most countries have distinct national 
economies and an urban system to match. As a 
large, urbanized country, the United States enjoys 
an extraordinarily complex urban system, anchored 
by New York City on the East Coast, Los Angeles 
on the West Coast, Chicago on the Great Lakes and 
Houston on the Gulf Coast. This particular urban 
system has changed dramatically of course, and 
this change has mirrored changes in the U.S. space 
economy. 

Finally at the metropolitan seale, we can see the 
interaction of cities and towns within a metropolitan 
region. This is a region generally anchored by one 
large central city—occasionally there may be two 
or three large cities—which is then surrounded by 
a series of smaller cities, small towns and suburbs. 
There are many different ways to define these, but one 
way is to view these metropolitan urban systems as 
consisting of one or more economic nodes—regional 
centers of economic activity—and the surrounding 


cities, towns and rural areas that are economically 
related to the nodes. 

Central to the concept of urban systems is the idea 
ofthe urban hierarehy, which again can be observed 
at several geographic scales. The urban hierarchy 
concept recognizes that urban centers are of different 
population sizes and have varying levels of economic 
leverage. One center may dominate another, and in 
turn may be dominated by a yet more powerful center. 
Tf we explore the ranks among centers, we can iden- 
tify the largest and most dominant urban area down to 
the smallest and least economically important place. 
Urban hierarchies, then, relate simply to the ranked 
order of cities based on different criteria, such as pop- 
ulation size, economic power, retail sales, or number 
of industrial workers. What is more, the urban hierar- 
chy identifies the structure of relationships that exist 
between cities. Several smaller cities may interact 
with the most important regional center. At a larger 
scale, these regional centers may in turn interact with 
a dominant national center. By analyzing groups of 
urban centers, valuable insights may be gleaned into 
the processes whereby these centers interact in var- 
tous ways with one another. By analyzing such an 
urban hierarchy over time, we can better understand 
how certain urban centers have come to change places 
with other centers within the urban hierarchy. 


Rank-Size Rule and Primate Cities 

This principal of urban hierarchies can be formalized 
with the rank-size relationship which demonstrates 
the relationships among a system of cities at the 
regional or national scale. The relationship between 
cities within a national or regional system helps to 
determine the rank-size rule. The rule itself is very 
simple. Basically, the population of any city within a 
system can be predicted by knowing the population 
of the largest city in the system and the rank of the 
city in question. In an equation form, this means that: 


P, =P; - RO 


where P, isthe predicted population of the urban area to be 
calculated. 

P, is the population of the largest urban area calculated, 

R, is the rank of the urban arca to be calculated. 


If the largest city has 1 million people, this means 
that the fourth largest city will have a population of 
250,000 (1 million divided by 4). Figure 3.1 shows 
the theoretical rank-size rule, where the rank of city 
size is plotted on the horizontal (X) axis and the 
population sizes of cities are shown on the vertical 
(Y) axis. 

So how well does this work in practice? Pretty well 
in the case of the United States, which has a large, 
integrated urban system. Because of the nature of 
American urbanization, where most cities spill well 
beyond municipal boundaries and into the suburbs, it 
makes sense to consider the urbanized areas. If you 
do this, you get the results shown in Table 3.1 

This relationship is a bit more compressed than 
the model predicts, but shows a clear hierarchy. 
Other times, the relationship does not hold so well. 
This may be because two or more cities share the 
top of the urban hierarchy and are approximately 
the same size, This sort of binary system can occur 
when the national economy is divided into wo 
parts, and each of the two cities serves its respective 
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‘Table 3.1 Metropolitan Populations 
199 — 2000 2019 Ratio 
New York 168 — 183 189 l 
Los Angeles na o 3o 123 ë 65 
Chicago 82. 91 95 20 
DallasFor Worth — 40 — 52 — 64 — 30 
Philadelphia. 54 57 60 32 
Houston 38 47 55 32 
Washington 41 ag Sé 34 
4i O50 56 34 
Source: hti citydhtacom! 


region. The other aberration, quite common among 
urban systems, is primacy or the primate city phe- 
nomenon, This occurs when the largest city in the 
hierarchy is well more than twice the size of the 
second largest city 

‘The presence of a primate city denotes an uneven 
urban hierarchy. This can occur for a couple of rea- 
sons. Often countries that were once colonies contain 
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Figure 3.1 Hypothetical rank-size relationship. Source: Authors. 
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a primate city which was the colonial port city and 
economic center. As shown in Chapter 14, colonial 
territories were consistently underdeveloped, with 
the interior of the colony used mainly as a source 
of resources and the principal port city a staging 
ground for the extraction of resources which were 
then shipped to the mother country. The second 
reason occurs within the former colonizing countries 
themselves. Those countries that controlled large 
empires in the past—such as the United Kingdom, 
France, and Austria—contain cities that were once 
grund imperial capitals but are now simply the out- 
sized, primate city of medium-sized countries, Other 
factors, including the degree to which a country 
focuses economic, political, and cultural power in 
one center, can also lead to the development of 
primate cit 

The United States never had a primate city. While 
it began as a colony—or more accurately, a set of 
colonies of Great Britain, France, and Spain—the 


nature of urban development was always fairly 
even, beginning with a set of cities along the Atlantic. 
coast, followed by further extensions into the Mid- 
west, Far West, and South. At each stage of the 
process, the rank-size distribution was fairly well 
integrated (Figure 3.2). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF URBANIZATION 
IN AMERICA. 


The development of an urban system in the United 
States, and prior to that, the American colonies, had 
everything to do with the changing nature of the 
urban economy, There is evidence of Native Amer- 
ican settlements throughout the present day United 
States and Canada, Native Americans, sometimes 
called First Americans, inhabited organized settle- 
ments, communities, and towns across the Americas. 
Most of the natives on the Eastern seaboard were 
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Figure 3.2 Rank-size relationships for U.S. cities for selected decades. Source: Authors. 


farmers, on the Great Plains and in the Canadian 
North, many were hunters and gatherers. The South- 
western tribes had developed sophisticated irrigation. 
systems. In fact, Native American settlements and 
their networks influenced the location and growth of 
the subsequent European towns and cities, as well as 
Jater roads and highways. Yet it would be a stretch to 
call most of these settlements “urban,” in contrast to 
some of the truly urban centers of civilizations like 
the Mayans, Aztecs, and Incas in Central and South 
America. 

The first “urban” settlements in North America 
occurred as outposts of European economic explo- 
ration and as military towns. By and large, the United 
States was bom during the period when commer- 
cial capitalism—trade—still dominated the global 
economy. The American colonies were brought into 
this trading economy in a more or less exploit 
tive way. North America was less prized than the 
riches uncovered in the Caribbean and South Amer- 
ica, but it did present a bounty of forests, wildlife, 
and fish. And with development, it was discovered 
Just how rich the soils were and how plentiful water 
and a favorable climate could turn this area into a 
source of agricultural commodities. So the colonial 
idea was that North America would be used primar- 
ily for resources, both extractive and agricultural 
Most of the indigenous population was wiped away, 
whether through disease or under duress. Those who 
remained were inalterably affected by the European 
encroachment, demanding European goods like tools 
and guns in exchange for fur. The Eastern seaboard 
was soon populated with European settlers and invol- 
untary migrants from Africa. 

After gaining independence, the United States 
continued its focus on agriculture but soon shifted 
from a primarily commercial economy based on 
agriculture to an industrial economy based on man- 
ufactured goods. This altered the situation of citizs 
and the overall urban system, But we can begin with 
how urbanization first began in the United States. 


Mercantile Cities Model and the Early 
Development of the U.S. System. 

The dictionary defines “mercantile” as “characteristic 
of merchants or trade.” The Vance mercantile cities. 
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Figure 3.3 Vance’s (1970) mercantile cities 
model showing the four stages of explo- 
ration, harvesting, staple production, and inte- 
rior gateway cities. Source: Based on Vance, 
JE, Jc, 1970. 


model (1970), shown in Figure 3.3, seeks to explain. 
the development of the North American urban system. 
based on (1) the role of merchants during five stages 
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or eras, and (2) the role of long-distance trade. This 
can be a useful way of describing early U.S. urban- 
ization. 

The first era, Exploration, was characterized by 
small North American settlements based on local 
markets and weak trade ties with Europe. Most of 
the original impetus for conquering and colonizing 
America was economic. Europeans began to see the 
American continents as vast repositories of raw mate- 
rials, fish and fur, and a source of land for hungry 
citizens. 

In the second era, Harvesting of Natural 
Resources, North American resources, codfish, 
timber, fur, are shipped to Europe. Small settle 
ments become established al fishing ports and 
timber camps. This era witnessed broad differences 
between the Iberian colonizations in Latin Amer- 
ica that seemed more imperial, and the Protestant 
colonizations of North America, that seemed more 
commercial. But many of the goals and processes 
were similar. 

In North America itself, the Spanish estab- 
lished settlements where much of the economy was 
based around agriculture, especially ranching, The 


earliest of these Spanish settlements were found in 
the Florida settlement of St. Augustine, established 
in 1565, and in what is now the U.S. Southwest, 
where mission cities such as Los Angeles, San Anto- 
nio, San Diego, San Francisco, and Santa Fe were 
built 

Also significant was the French presence, largely 
in what is now Quebec, but all along the Mississippi 
into a huge area called New France (Figure 3.4). 
Most of this vast territory remained claimed but 
effectively untoached, with just a few outposts and 
flags to suggest the French presence. But along the 
St. Lawrence River in present-day Quebec, it was a 
different story. The Quebec settlements were set up 
as a quasi-feudal society, complete with lords and 
tenants. Second-ranked nobility who could not gain 
adequate estates in France moved into this extensive 
but fairly severe territory. The soil and climate gave 
little, and most of the agriculture which resulted was 
primarily for subsistence. The area was very sparsely 
populated with only about 20,000 settlers. 

The real focus of the economy lay in the fur 
trade. The vast forests of Canada contained a lot of 
wildlife, and European society developed a penchant. 


Figure 34 The French pres- 
ence in North America. 
Source: Authors. 


for beaver hats, It was the search for fur that led the. 
French to establish outposts around the Great Lakes 
and down the Mississippi, establishing the small set- 
tlements of Detroit, Montreal, New Orleans, Quebec 
City, and St. Louis. The colonial Dutch also set up 
a fur trading post on New Amsterdam (Manhattan 
Istand), later renamed New York. 

It was the English colonists who had the great- 
est and most lasting imprint on North American 
settlements and urban development. Well known 
to American historians are the settlements at 
Jamestown (1607), Williamsburg (1663), Annapolis, 
(1708), Charleston (1672), and Savannah (1733) 
Many of these initial centers have declined rel- 
ative to the U.S. urban hierarchy, although they 
retain an enormous degree of colonial-era charm. 
Other cities such as Boston, established in 1630 
by Puritan dissidents, and Philadephia, carefully 
Jaid out as a Quaker settlement by William Penn in 
1682, quickly became important centers for Euro- 
pean trade and have retained their status over the 
centuries. 

The third era, Emergence of Farm-Based Staple 
Produciton, saw sculements developing in agricul- 
tural regions for the production of cotton, tobacco, 
and grains for export in retum for manufactured 
goods from Europe, This is when the Atlantic port 
cities grew in importance to handle this two-way 
trade. Boston, Charleston, and Savannah continued 
to develop as crucial mercantile centers. 

Although we think of New York today as 
the center of the US. economy and one of top 
global cities, in the colonial period and into the 
eighteenth century New York was no giant city 
In fact, Philadelphia was the leading center of 
population from 1760 through 1790, the lau 
year marking the first U.S, Census of Populi- 
tion (Table 32). In 1760. Boston was also larger 
than New York. In 1790 all settlements with more 
than 10,000 people were port cities whose func- 
tions were tied with European ports, primarily 
the English ports of London and Liverpool. One 
of these ports, Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1775 was the fourth largest city in North Amer- 
ica. In contrast today it is only a modest-sized 
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metropolitan area of some 265,000 people, 
reflecting a long tumble down the urban hierar- 
chy. Baltimore got a late start as a port city, but more 
than doubled its population between 1775 and 1790, 
making it the fastest growing city during those 15 
years and, by 1790, the fifth largest city on the East 
Coast (Figure 3.5). New Orleans also emerged at 
the end of the eighteenth century as a crucial port 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River. Under French 
control at its inception, it would later be sold to the. 
United States in the famous Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, 

The fourth era, Interior Gateway Cities, show 
cities as warehouses for commodities and typi- 
cally located along transportation routes. Increased 
resource-based exports from North America were 
met with increased imports of manufactured goods 
from Great Britain and other European countries, 
As colonies and even into the first few decades of 
independence, the United States played an economic 
role focused still on commodities for export (see 
Box 3.1). 

American regions differed greatly in this regard. 
The South was a classic export economy. With 
rich land and a settlement pattern tied around large 
estates or plantations, the South produced tobacco, 
rice, indigo, and later cotton. The area around 
the Chesapeake Bay—what became Virginia and 
Maryland—was based primarily on plantation agri- 
culture, This required enormous amounts of land and 
labor. With the exception of a few port cities, the 


‘Table 3.2 Population of Leading U.S. Pon Cities, 


1760-1790 
Port cities 1760 1775 1790 
Baltimore Nota city 6734 13,503 
Boston 15,631 16,000 18.038 
Charleston 8,000 14000. 
New Orleans Notaciy Nota city 
New York 14000 22,000 
Philadelphia 18,756 23,739 


Source: Atlas of Early American History: The Revolutionary Er, 
1760-1790 
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BOX 3.1. America’s ANr-Untas Bias 


The United States has long been an urbanized society, but 
also one that was mistrustful of cities. From its earliest days 
as a republic, a number of prominent Americans voiced 
their distrust of cities, and this percolated into a broader 
national consciousness. It may have had something to do 
‘with unique circumstances of the American couniryside, 
Land was plentiful and rural life did not represent oppres- 
sion, except of course for the enslaved population. When 
the United States was coming into its own as a coun- 
try, cities in Europe were changing as they industrialized, 
becoming bigger, dirtier, and slummier. With industrial- 
ization more people were drawn tw places like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, but it does not mean 
that they liked them. 

There has always been a kind of anti-urban bias in the 
Unites States—a feeling that cities are evil, even if they are 
necessary evils. Thomas Jefferson was particularly fearful 
of cities and especially anxious that the European city with 
its slums, vice districts, corruption, and unnecessary idle- 
ness would invade America. The city represented "moral 
depravity.” “wretchedness,” and “ice,” while the country 
represented sound morals. honest work, and tranquil plea- 
sures. Jefferson would have preferred that there be no cities 
at all, but began to see that there was nothing he could do 
to stop them. 


region was rural with a few rich landowners at the 
top, who relied first on indentured servants and later, 
African slaves. 

New England had some extractive industries 
(fur and timber), but was at a comparative dis- 
advantage when it came to agriculture, The soil 
was rock-strewn and of poor fertility. The most 
valuable export was in "shipping services." More- 
over, the Massachusetts Bay colonies had been 
established under different economic terms. Most 
of the settlers Puritans—arrived for non-economic 
reasons, They established an economy based mainly 
around subsistence agriculture, However, this area 
metamorphosed into a commercial entrepôt (a 
trading and distribution center). By 1700, Boston 
had become a pivot in the Atlantic economy. 


Later nineteenth-century writers like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Thoreau (Figure B3. I), Herman Melville, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne all viewed the city as the cen- 
ter of vice, commercialism, poverty. sim—you name it, 
Tne spirituality could only come out of a rural setting. 
Emerson made the distinction between the city as the 
seat of “understanding,” “toils,” and "contrives," whereas 
the country imbued “reason” and "vision." Thoreau, foc 
example. was happiest when he lived in complete solitude. 
‘on Walden Pond. 

One can discount these feelings as biases. But to varying 
degrees they did reflect intellectual and popular opinion. 
And as the size of cities increased, the degree 10 which 
people hated and feared the city also increased. By the 
early twentieth century, urban life was surpassing rara life. 
Coming out of the "Chicago School" of urban sociologists, 
much of the scholarship on cities reiterated the unti-urbun 
biases of the nineteenth century. One dominant theme was 
that cities were not only evil, but that they made the people. 
‘who lived within them evil as well, We can describe this as 
an urban determinism. Determinism is when one factor 
overrides all others in causing something, Living in citics 
was seen as a way to bring about all kinds of social disease 
orsocial pathologies (see "Community Lost" perspectives 
inBox 7.1). 


The middle states—New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania—relied mainly on family farming 
with slayeholding rare. These were established as 
agricultural colonies that relied on grain exports. By 
the early 1700s this region was exporting grain to 
the Caribbean, the American South, and Southern 
Europe. Agricultural success led to commercial 
success, with Philadelphia at its center. 

During this era, the United States shifted from a 
colonial relationship to one where it emerged as a 
fully integrated urban system. It should be noted that 
in the early nineteenth century, even the upper end 
of the U.S. urban hierarchy was tiny by contempo- 
rary standards. For example, New York, the largest 
US. city, then had only 60,000 people, compara- 
ble to Casper, Wyoming in the year 2005. The three 


bra of Congress, Prts and Photographs Division, photograph by George F. Parlow 


Figure B3.1 Henry Thoreau, 


other major cities in 1800—Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore—would not qualify by today's defi- 
nition as metropolitan areas because of their small 
size. The four leading cities in 1800 were port cities 
with strong primary linkages to Britain and selected 
other Western European nations. All of these cen- 
ters served a limited surrounding teriitory, called hin- 
terlands (the land behind; sce Chapter 2) to collect. 
commodities (largely raw materials) for export and to 
distribute commodities (mainly manufactured items) 
from overseas as imports. The former were referred 
to as export hinterlands and the latter as import hin- 
terlands. 

By the end of the fourth era, the North Ameri- 
can market had grown to a sufficient size to accom- 
modate both large-scale domestic manufacturing and 
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‘The city was seen as basis af all kinds of stimuli: homs 
honking, large impersonal crowds, and greater chances 
of being mugged. This sensory overload meant that the 
people who lived in the city have to adapt some way in 
order to protect themselves. This makes them much colder, 
‘more calculating, and a lot more stressed. Following this 
came the idea that urban dwellers live in an essentially 
impersonal world. A small town has all kinds of pri- 
mary ties. You know people in several different ways: as 
a grocer, a brother-in-law, a neighbor. But in the city, all 
ties are secondary—you know people in only one vay. 
‘That means that people have segmented roles, resulting in 
social estrangement—the feeling of being lost and alone 
in a huge impersonal crowd. The lack of primary ties also 
‘means that people have no restrictions on behavior: no 
‘one looks over their shoulder to make sure they're behav- 
ing. So urhan life was said tn lead to more crime and 
other acts of degeneracy. This was a feature described as 
urban anomie—a distinct lack of rules or norms of decent 
behavior. 

So the city came to be seen, scientifically, as the center 
of stress, estrangement, vice, and crime. And not only did it 
contain many people with this kind of behavior, but it also 
transformed good, wholesome folks from the countryside 
into detached, uneympsthetic urban animal. 


the development of several large urban areas. At this 
point, the United States was no longer a colony, 
although it did show some aspects of a colonial rela- 
tionship, particularly with Great Britain. 

The change in urban economy began to be 
reflected in the size and status of the largest cities. 
Bu the end of the eighteenth century, New York 
City had emerged as the dominant city. In 1800 it 
was about 50 percent larger thon second-ranked 
Philadelphia. New York grew significantly in 
size and importance during the early nineteenth 
century with the opening up of the Midwest and later 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. By 1840 New 
York had become more than three times as large the 
three second-tier cities in the U.S. urban hierarchy: 
Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia (Table 3.3). 
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Figure 3.5 Populations of major East Coa 
Source: US. Consus of Population, 


The faster growth of New York during the first 
few decades of the 1800s was due principally to 
the center's ability to expand its import and export 
hinterlands into inland locations, 

By the early ninewenth century, we began 
to see a number of interior cities take shape: 
Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago and 


cities in North America in (a) 1775 and (b) 1790. 


St. Louis. These cities were quite small by today's 
standards, but would grow steadily and sometimes 
spectacularly during the rest of the century. In keep- 
ing with Vance's model, the extension of the urban 
system into the interior, across the Appalachians, 
then across the Mississippi, was a true expression of 
central place infilling (Box 3.2). 
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Table 3.3 Population of Leading U.S. East Coast 
Port Cities, 1800 and 1840 


Cities 1840 
Baltimore 102,313, 
Boston 93383 
New York. 312,710 
Philadelphia 93,655 
Source: US. Bureau of the Census 


U.S. URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


From the early days of the United States as an inde- 
pendent country, the growth of cities proceeded at 
a pell-mell pace, pushed along by rapid population. 
growth, vast tracts of land to settle, early industri- 
alization, and the development of transportation net- 
works. 

The United States had barcly 4 million people dur- 
ing its first official census of 1790. By 1810, that 
number had almost doubled. Twenty-five years later, 
the population had doubled agam, and doubled yet 
again 25 years after that so that by the eve of the 
Civil War in 1869, the population was over 30 mil- 
lion (Figure 3.6). This rapid increase was abetted by 
both a high birth rate—Americans had more children 
than people in the Old World, and the children and 
indeed the population as a whole tended to be a great 
deal healthicr—and by prodigious immigration rates, 
discussed in Chapter 10. 

Despite this rapid population growth, the United 
States always had more than enough land, The 
problem was not overpopulation—an issue plaguing 
European countries, which simply could not provide 
enough land for their citizens. Instead the problem 
was underpopulation. The very early independent 
United States contained 13 lightly populated states 
and then all of the lands of the Northwest Ordinance, 
which rapidly were converted into a dozen more 
large and underpopulated states. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the purchase of Florida, the war with Mexico 
and annexation of Texas, and finally the Oregon 
Treaty arguably gave the United States more good, 


productive land than any country had enjoyed in the 
history of the world, All that was needed to do was 
to settle it 

The availability of land in the United States made 
agriculture far more attractive than in other parts 
of the world. The ideal of the yeoman farmer— 
independent, self-reliant, and prosperous—fit into 
the anti-urban bias discussed in Box 3.1. At the 
same time, the United States began to industrialize 
not too long after Great Britain did. Not surpris- 
vely, much of the early industrial activity took place 
New England, with the development of textile 
mills in the 1830s. Southern New England attracted 
industry because the region was one of the worst 
spots for farming, with a relatively harsh climate 
and rock-strewn fields. It also had emerged as a 
major trading center with a merchant class which 
had the wherewithal to finance new factories. Inter- 
estingly, textiles had also been the leading indus- 
try in Great Britain, and both England and New 
England developed a rapacious desire for cotton, 
much of which was grown in the American South. 
Early industrial advantages here and in neighboring 
New York would spread to ihe rest UF the Northeast- 
ern states and then Midwestern states. 
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Central place theory is opc way to understand the spatial 
logic of settlement patterns. The foundations for this theory 
were laid by Walter Christaller. Central place theory seeks 
to explain the size, spacing and functions ofrelatively small 
urban settlements or central places. Five key principles 
guide these relationships: 

1. The larger the size of a central place, the greater the 
distance it will be located from another central place 
of the same or larger size. 

2, The larger the size of a central place, the greater the 
number of retail and service functions or activities 
found in that central place. 

3. The larger the size of a central place, the larger the 
trade area served by that central place, 

4. The larger the size of a central place, the higher the 
‘order of the functions served by that central place, 
with larger centers having higher-order functions 
and smaller centers having lower-order functions. 

5, The larger the size of a central place, the fewer such. 


places, with smaller central places being larger in 
numbers, 


‘Transportation Networks and Urban 
Development 

While the United States has recently lagged behind. 
other countries in transportation innovations, this 
was not always the case. In fact for most of its 
history, the United States was the transportation 
leader as it eagerly adopted innovations in canal 
dredging, railroad expansion, the personal automo- 
bile, and the road building that went along with it. 
These innovations had major influences on the shape 
and expansion within U.S. cities themselves, which 
is discussed in Chapter 5. These innovations also 
guided the expansion of the U.S. urban system from 
the early nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century. 

To demonstrate this point, John Borchert (1967) 
developed a stage model of transportation and iden- 
ied particular transportation epochs in American 
urban history, each of which was characterized by 
fundamental changes in transport technology. Each 


Figure B32 shows an optimal central place landscape, 
‘obeying the five principles highlighted above. The three 
largest centers are located an equal distance from one 
another. These three large centers are also located at the 
greatest distance from one another. These large centers 
have the largest trade areas (hexagonal in shape), and the 
smallest centers (hamlets) have the tiniest trade areas. The 
largest centers offer the widest range or highest order of 
goods and services, thus attracting consumers from the 
greatest distances and thereby creating the largest trade 
Like any economic model, the assumptions guiding 
‘central place theory are strict and somewhat unrealistic. 
t works best in regions with an even population, few 
major transportation distinctions, and where there are 
no distortions caused by monopolies. If the assump- 
tions are eased, the principles behind central place 
theory may still apply. but the outcomes may look dif- 
ferent. For instance, if population density patterns are 
uneven, lower densities will result in a much more 
spread-out pattern: higher densities will create à more 


epoch brought about changes in the spatial inter- 
actions among urban areas as well as changes in 
the internal arrangement of activities and functions 
of urban regions. Using Borchert’s scheme, we can 
identify five transportation eras, listed in Table 3.4. 
Differences in transportation were important pre- 
cisely because moving freight or people cost time 
and money. Trying to move through adense forest or 
across a mountain pass was time consuming, expen- 
sive, and often dangerous. Without any large-scale 


Table 3.4 Transportation Eras 


Horse, wagon, and waterway era m 
Canal era 1820-1840 
Regional railroad era 1830-1870 
National railroad era 1870-1920 
‘Automobile and air era 1920-present 
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Figure B2. The optimal central place hierarchy show- 
ing the size and spacing of hamlets, villages, towns, and 
cities. Source: Authors. 


transportation infrastructure, people relied on natu- 
ral transportation arteries to get them and their goods 
around, Natural harbors on the seacoast or favorable 
spots along navigable riverways—especially where 
two rivers converged—were desirable, and this is 
where carly U.S. cities emerged. Later innovations 
would expand the number of potential urban sites and 
enhance some of the advantages accrued to already 
established cities. 


Horse, Wagon, and Waterway Era The first 
era relied on roads and waterways, The particular 
problem of the United States was that there was lots 
of land, few people, and huge natural barriers. It took 
weeks 1o go several hundred miles—for example, 33 
days from Philadelphia to Savannah, This made the 
exchange of products very difficult. 

The United States also had a weaker system 
of roads initially, most of which just made some 


compact grid. The model also ignores the effects of 
differential taxes on goods and services, and better price 
and quality resulting from comparative advantage. For 
example, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, markets mure beer to 
Chicago than the other way around. That is because it 
brews better beer. Huge superstores like Walmart may 
have an outsize effect by capturing market share from far 
away as a result of lower prices and better selection. 

Despite its shortcoming, eeatral place theory addresses 
how urban systems develop under market conditions, It 
only considers commercial functions of cities, and it makes 
a number of simplifying assumptions, But it works well to 
explain the filing in of the urban system in the agrarian 
parts of U.S. frontier daring the mid-nineteenth century. It 
also can be useful in understanding the distribution of retail 
centers within cities. 


connections along the coast, As a colony, the country 
had been connected primarily to England, and so 
towns and transportation developed in that manner. 
Many of the roads that did exist had begun as Native 
American paths, then trails, then pack trails, then 
wagon roads that could actually sustain a wagon 
(Figure 3.7), 

The early United States clamored for better roads 
but the problem was that, unlike England or France, 
the federal government did not want to pay for roads. 
It had to be paid for by the states, so financing was 
a big problem. Rich states had a huge advantage 
‘over poor states. Private companies also got into the 
mix. The American turnpike era, in which private 
companies would finance a road and exact tolls to pay 
for them, began in 1785 and then lasted for about 40 
years. The reason was that the betier turnpike roads 
allowed a team of horses to move stuff twice as far. 
But the problem with turnpikes was that they did 
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Figure 3.7 Historical pieture of 1800s dirt road in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


not usually make a good retum on the investment. 
Without something else to sell, companies lost money 
on these ventures and stopped financing the roads. 

The cost of transporting something by water is a 
whole lot less than the cost of transporting overland, 
especially along the substandard roads that prevailed. 
With the development of the steamboat in the 1810s, 
Waterways became even more useful since boats 
could now travel upriver. By the early 1820s there 
were services between New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Nashville, 
‘The development of steamboat conveyance was 
especially useful on the major rivers, but they still 
needed a way to get between major water systems, 
forexample between the Great Lakes and the Hudson 
River. 

The urban system in the early United States 
reflected this refiance on natural waterways. Nearly 
every large city hugged the coast or were established 
along large rivers close by. Harford (along the Con- 
necticut River), Albany (along the Hudson River). 
and Richmond (along the James River) became the 
principal interior cities of the time. 

With the growth of population, more and more set- 
ters crossed into the interior, Most were involved in 
farming, but small-seale urban development ensued 
as well. These settlements provoked great concern. 
AIl of these people moving westward had very weak 


connections to East Coast cities. They presented eco- 
nomic problems, but also potential political prob- 
Jems. What would happen if the people in these 
regions decided it was in their better interest to join up 
with the British North American settlements across 
the Great Lakes, or with the French or Spanish settle- 
ments in the Southwest, or just decide to secede and 
form their own country or countries? After all, each 
territory was as large asa European country and could 
have easily formed an independent state of its own. 
Shortly after Ohio was admitted to the United 
States, the potential problems called out for federal 
intervention, The Secretary of the Treasury, Albert 
Gallatin, devised a plan in 1808 intended to accom- 
plish four goals, The first was to develop parallel land 
and water traffic ways along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
including a great turnpike from Maine to Georgia 
and a protected coastal waterway. The second goal 
‘was to create more connections between the rivers 
and streams flowing into the Atlantic and the western 
waters. The third was to connect the Great Lakes sys- 
tem, which flowed out to the St. Lawrence River, to 
both the Atlantic (mostly via the Hudson) and to the 
Mississippi River. Finally, the Gallatin Plan sought a 
system of westward roads to the various frontiers, 


Canal Era The United States was blessed with 
an extensive coastline and numerous rivers, Yet as 
the Gallatin Plan had shown, there were complica- 
tions involved in linking some of the water systems 
together: The Great Lakes had become a major regi 
of settlement and was surrounded by rich farmland 
and many other resources, but there was no easy way 
to move cargo from this region to major East Coast 
cities. In other cases, the rivers that did exist were far 
too narrow or wild to allow adequate penetration into 
interior lands. 

The solution lay in canals. This was an old tech- 
nology; some of the most prominent versions are 
China's Grand Canal and the canals that defined 
significant Medieval European cities like Venice and 
Amsterdam, Canals could be used to link together 
water systems so that freight (and passengers) could 
move about the country. Gererally, canals did not 
enhance the speed of travel, but they did reduce the 
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cost of transportation. Downriver rates and canal 
transport were far cheaper than overland transport. 
Canals could also be major undertakings. Any 
changes in elevation had to be accommodated with 
locks—a chamber where a boat could be raised or 
lowered with the addition or subtraction of water 
(Figure 3.8). On steep terrain it was not uncommon 
"o have dozens of locks in quick succession. 

In quick succession, several states decided that 
they wanted to create a series of canals that would 
help facilitate the transportation of goods and people. 
It should be emphasized that these were the de 
sions of the states—and it was states like New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio which led the way in the 
construction of new canals. In New York, the biggest. 
and most important of all canals was the Erie Canal, 
which opened in 1825 and linked the Hudson River 
to the Great Lakes (Box 3.3). 

Ohio was developed largely around the creation. 
of several through canals and canal spurs. By 1825, 
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Figure 3.8 Looking towards both old and new locks at 
Lockport Locks, Lockport, New York. 


the small settlement of Cleveland (or Cleaveland as it 
was spelled atthe time) became the northern terminus 
of the Ohio and Erie Canal, a massive undertaking 
that was eventually meant to connect Lake Erie all 
the way south to the Ohio River. This canal, which 
linked to Akron in 1827 and then to several points 
south helped io make the city of Cleveland the largest. 
city in northeast Ohio, with a population of 6,000 
by 1840. The population tripled by 1850 and tripled 
again by 1860 as Cleveland became Ohio's largest 
city (Figure 3.9). In the western part of the state, 
the Miami and Erie Canal connected Toledo on Lake 
Erie to Cincinnati on the Ohio River, enhancing the 
situation of both settlements. 

In fact, theeffect of canals was to createa situation 
where the northern third of the country could get their 
cargo onto a canal and then either directly to the east 
coast or via the Great Lakes, Now agricultural goods 
from the eastern Midwest could be shipped eastward 
via the Erie Canal and then southward via the Hud- 
son River to the port of New York. Because the Erie 
Canal was built along the eastward-flowing Mohawk 
River, the expansion of New York's demographic 
and economic dominance reflected the city's strategic 
port location with respect to the Mohawk and Hud- 
son valleys. In contrast, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were “blocked” from easy transport access to the 
growing agricultural Midwest by the rugged terrain 
of the Appalachian Highlands, including the Ridge 
and Valley region and the Appalachian Plateau. Like- 
wise, Boston's westward hinterland was curtailed 
by the low-lying Berkshire Mountains of western 
Massachusetts. 


Regional Railroad Era Canals filled a short but 
crucial gap inthe history of U.S. settlement. But they 
were rapidly supplanted by the coming of the steam 
locomotive and the railroad. Unlike canals, which 
connected existing waterways, railroads could create 
their own pathways and go wherever they wanted, 
And while they were not quite as economical as 
canals, railroads were a good deal faster, making it 
possible to speed goods to factories or markets. 
Railroads were first developed in Great Britain but 
caught on in the United States quite quickly. The first 
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Most children grow up singing the famous song about the 
Erie Canal, but it may seem like a relic from another era. 
The Erie Canal came about as a result of a tremendous need. 
The accessible waterways leading io East Coast cities like 
New York City, Boston, and Philadelphia did not go all the 
‘way to the Great Lakes, and transport across upstate New 
‘York was siow and expensive, 

‘The Erie Canal was initiated and completed in 1825 
under the authority of DeWitt Clinton, governor of the rich- 
eststate in the Union, It lowed over 350 miles across New 
York State, between Albany in the east and Buffalo in the 
west. And it required some 85 locks to conquer the 571-foot 
difference in elevation between the two cities. The cost was 
paid by a bond issued by the state of New York, and was 
repaid through toll. As the canal became extremely popu- 
lar, it paid for itself within just a few years. 

The impacts of the Erie Canal were profound. First of 
all, immigrants were the primary labor force responsible in 
building the canal, and so this led the way for their incor- 
poration inio U.S. economic life. Secondly, the Erie Canal 
Jed the way for migrants of all sortsto travel westward. The 
canal boats all pulled by mules or horses along the towpath, 


could transport a lot of freight and families could bring 
themselves and all of their belongings to start a new life in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, or Wisconsin. The canal was also 
a place for pleasure boating. Affluent New Yorkers would 
rent or purchase boats to take along the canal, reveling in 
the excitement and the beautiful scenery. 

The Erie Canal also had a tremendous effect on 
cities. The biggest beneficiary was New York City, which 
cemented its position as the country’s most prosperous 
port, strongest economy, and biggest city—a position it 
still holds 200 years later. Beyond this, the canal gave 
‘boost to a whole string of cities in upstate New York 
‘Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buf- 
falo. Even today, almost 80 percent of the population in 
upstate New York lives within 25 miles of the Erie Canal 
(Figure B33). 

Although the Erie Canalis no longer the most important 
waterway in the United States, it is still in use because it is 
economical. One gallon of diesel fuel will pull one ton of 
cargo 59 miles by truck, 202 miles by train, and 514 miles 
by canal barge. Each barge carries as much cargo as 100 
trucks. And the scenery along the canal is still gorgeous. 


Figure B3.3 The Erie Canal at Rochester, 
New York, circa 1900. 
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Figure 3.9 Map showing Cleveland's situation, Source: Authors, 


USS. railroads, between 1820 and 1836, went only 
for short distances, Much of what they did was tie 
together interior towns near the coast or tie bodies 
of water together. For example, one railroad con- 
nected Boston with Worcester, while another tied 
Lake Champlain with Montreal and the St. Lawrence 
River. This allowed big cities to have even better 
access to their interior (hinterland) and to connect 
bodies of water, 

‘The furthest integration occurred with the con- 
struction of railroad tracks, and investment in 
railroads exceeded the investment in canals by the 
1840s. Much of this railroad construction was in 
the Midwest and helped to tie this region with the 


East. These trans-Appalachian routes further tied the 
Midwest into the eastern orbit. Most farmers now had 
relatively easy access to some cheap transit source. 
Few lived more than 20 miles from a railroad or a 
navigable waterway/canal. Important coastal cities 
quickly got into the act of railroad building. Balti- 
more, by then one of the top cities in the country, 
wanted to build a railroad all the way to Wheeling 
and to the Ohio River and open the city up to the 
westem states and territories. 

"The problem during this phase was that, since all 
of the railroad companies were private, there was 
no standardization. Many of these railroads oper- 
ated on different gauges—track widths. This made 
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connections difficult, since it was impossible to take 
the same train from one track to another track of a 
different gauge. 


National Railroad Era By 1860 a large portion 
of the United States was serviced by railroad. The 
extension of railroad lines into the Midwest created a 
vibrant region that stretched from Boston all the way 
toSt. Louis, which had become a major city asa result 
of these transportation developments. It bears men- 
tioning here that while the Northeast and the Midwest 
had benefited mightily from these developments, and 
had urbanized accordingly, the South was left out of 
the integration. It was still oriented toward its com- 
 modities and its export markets. 

Califomia had boomed with the discovery of gold 
and on the strength of its agricultural resources. San 
Francisco—as the largest city on the Pacific—had 
almost 60,000 people, equivalent to Cleveland. The 
last thing needed was to connect the Pacific coast to 
the rest of the country by railroad. The opening of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1869, and of three more 
transcontinental riilenad hy 1883, accomplishes this 
goal and created a continental web (Figure 3.10). 


By the end of the nineteenth century the United 
States had by far the largest railroad network in the 
world, and it was continuing to grow. About 7500 
kilometers of railroad track were built annually after 
1880. By 1900 the United States contained more than 
312,000 km of railroad network, bigger than the com- 
bined networks in all of Europe. This extension of 
railroads had a dominant role in U.S. urban develop- 
ment throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. As it also coincided with the time when the 
country became urbanized (see Figure 3.6), we could 
say that railroads were the most important impetus in 
U.S. urban history. 

Railroads developed the urban network in two 
major ways. The first was by strengthening the advan- 
tages accruing to specific dominant cities. Asalways, 
New York City benefited from the ability t move 
people and products faster from the interior, But 
the interior cities expanded even more and began to 
develop as higher-order cities for their regions. By 
1890 Chicago became the second largest city in the 
country, surpassing Philadelphia, as it combined its 
favorable situation on the Great Lakes with a web of 
railroad lines that converged right there. It emerged 
as the capital of the Midwest, Alongside Chicago, 


U.S. Railroad System in 1870 


Figure 3.10 Map of US. railroad network, 1870. Source: Authors, 
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St. Louis, Cleveland, and Detroit also came to dom- 
inate their smaller regions. With the opening of the 
transcontinental railroads, California cities like San 
Francisco and Los Angeles also had room to grow. 
San Francisco became the hub of the overall region; 
distance from the East allowed the city to operate 
with a great deal of autonomy. 

The second way that railroads aided urbaniza- 
tion was through the development of wholly new 
urban centers, Especially in the Great Plains and the 
West, the railroads helped to develop towns, starting 
with governments granting land to some 70 private 
railroad companies. Overall some 134 million acres 
were granted by the federal government and some 49 
million acres were granted by various states. Such 
a giveaway was unprecedented and represented an 
area bigger than Great Britain, Spain, and Belgium 


combined. These lands were largely controlled by 
Eastem interests. Distribution centers for commodi- 
ties emerged as the major cities of this broad region, 

The railroad companies wanted to make good on 
their land grants by being able to sell off enough 
land to farmers. Railways recruited people to set- 
tle on their land, working often with the immigra- 
tion bureau, It was important to railroad concerns 
that these prospective farmers be serviced by enough 
towns, so the companies made sure fo space the towns 
along the tracks to serve as collection points for grain 
and other commodities, These railroad towns also 
developed in a particular way. Their shape tended to 
be completely oriented to the tracks, with the ele- 
vators, lumberyards, and depots at immediate prox- 
ity and the other town functions not far beyond 
(Figure 3.11), 


Figure 3.11 Model of railroad 
A, town oriented to railroad 
tracks. Source: Authors. 
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Some of the same activities took place in the Far 
West, but here the economies were more oriented to 
mineral extraction rather than agriculture. The gold 
rush had brought huge numbers of people to Califor- 
nia and had transformed economy. By the late nine- 
teenth century, mining changed into a large-scale, 
capital-intensive industry. Many cities thus emerged 
as service centers for the new migrants. 


Auto and Air Era The railroad ero lasted a long 
time in American history and filled in many of the 
blank spots on the map. Many of the railroud's advan- 
tages continue to do this day, particularly in regard to 
speed and cost of transporting freight. But the rail- 
road also had some major disadvantages. One was 
that despite the fact that the United States had great- 
est network of railroads, there were still large areas 
that were un- or underserved. To be away from a rai 
road or a river meant to be inaccessible, and many 
places found themselves marginalized by the rail- 
roads. Railroads and the trains that ran on them were 
almost all privately owned, and even though com- 
panies managed to standardize the gauges and other 
aspects of the railroad networks, it was private inter 
ests that determined where the networks would go. 
Regions that were unprofitable were left out. What is 
more, for passenger travel, railroads lacked privacy 
and required people to adhere to fixed schedules and 
connections 

The car promised to change all of that, It was 
‘auio-mobile and allowed for people to travel on their 
‘own time and wherever the roads could take them. 
Yet the advantages of railroads continued well into 
the twentieth century and long after cars had been 
introduced. In fact, early automobiles did not diffuse 
too rapidly. They were expensive, hard to start, and 
hard to maintain. Plus, the United States lacked a net- 
work of roads forthem to travel on, They were gener- 
ally playthings for hobbyists or the very wealthy. In 
1905, only about 75,000 motor cars were registered 
in the United States; fewer than one in 500 Amer- 
ans had access to a car. Going cross-country was 
still an adventure, and newspapers would chronicle 
the exploits of those brave souls who aitempted such 


a feat. In fact it was not until 1903 that the first 
coast-to-coast automobile trip completed, taking 64 
days—of which 19 days were spent fixing the car. 
A few years later, automobile caravans would take 
groups of cars on transcontinental journeys—each 
taking several weeks, but promising adventure, 

Developing a true car culture in the United States 
was accomplished first through the mass production. 
of automobiles. In 1909 Henry Ford introduced the 
Model T (Figure 3.12), which benefited from being 
cheap—through the use of assembly line techniques 
and standardization of the product —and rugged. Its 
high carriage allowed it to traverse a lot of rutted 
roads. The Model T was very successful; by 1915, 
a million Model T cars a year were sold. By 1920, 
half of all cars in the world were Model Ts. More 
and more people could afford a car, especially in the 
United States. By 1930 there were 26 million cars, or 
one for every five people. This was a ratio not seen in. 
Western Europe until the late 1950s (see Chapter 13). 

Once enough Americans had automobiles, the 
next step was to develop a decent road network. 
Most roads were little better than farm roads. In fact, 
the mileage of all surfaced roads often made out 
of sand, gravel, or macadam—was less than railroad 
tracks in 1915. Concrete roads became popular in the 
1920s and these could withstand more and heavier 
traffic 

But to pay for a good road network meant that 
there had to be some mechanism for public financ- 
ing. The Federal Aid Road Act was passed in 1916, 
calling for a national program to improve the road 
network. But the control and most of the financing of 
roads was still left to the states. Poorer states, espe- 
cially in the South and West, continued to have bad 
roads and poor road access. 
inally, the national highway system was estab- 
lished in the 1920s, financed by gasoline taxes. This 
spurred a tremendous amount of road construction 
including many routes in use today. The Interstate 
Highway System, begun in the 1950s, allowed for 
large, limited-access supethighways (Box 3.4). This 
41,000-mile network was mostly paid for by the fed- 
eral government and cost billions—$26 billion in 
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1956, at a time when the entire federal budget was 
S68 billion, 

The growth of automobile ownership and of a 
road network had a massive effect on the shape of 
US. cities, a subject we will discuss in Chapter 5. 
The effect on the American urban system was a 
bit more modest, probably because so much of that 
system had already filled out. But the impacts can 
indeed be seen at several scales. At the national 
scale the road network was built more equitably, 
helping to provide access to areas that had been 
sidelined during the National Railroad Era. Cities 
in the South and West grew as they were brought 
into the system. Previously isolated places, like in 
Appalachia, were able to finally be brought into the 
national fold. 

At a smaller scale, certain regions benefited 
greatly from the expansion of automobile produc- 
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tion. As the auto industry expanded and consolidated, 
particular areas of the country were affected. South- 
em Michigan became the place where most of the 
auto companies converged, and Detroit went from a 
modest port to the country’s fourth largest city. Other 
places benefited because they provided the compo- 
nents needed by automobiles—items such as steel, 
plastic, lead, copper, chrome, glass, rubber, textiles, 
machine tools, and ball bearings. Akron, Ohio grew 
rich because of its focus on tires. The shift to cars 
also affected the demand for certain resources, espe- 
cially petroleum. This had an impact on the fortunes 
of cities near oil fields, such as Houston. 

Finally, automobile transportation had a major 
effect on cities at the more local scales. As we will 
show in Chapter 5, automobile use tended to under- 
cut many central city advantages and give rise to 
more spread-out suburbs. Certainly, it has made what 
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BOX34 Tue Ivrexstore Hicuway Syste 


It is hard to imagine a public works project on the scale 
of the interstate highway system being built today. Before 
its formal authorization in 1956, there had been several 
highway bills passed, and the development ofa gasoline tax 
to help pay for new and improved roads. But the Federal 
‘Aid Highway Act of 1956 and the companion Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 were stunning in their audacity. Here 
‘was a highway bill that proposed to develop a system that 
was 41,000 miles long and which would meet the trafic 
demands for 1975—20 years in the future! What is more, 
the funding was laid out to last at least until the late 1960s 
and the federal government agreed to pick up 90 percent of 
the tab! States and cities stood to gain a great deal by opting 
into this program. 

The success of the interstate highway bill was evident 
in the pace of construction. As Figure B3.4 illustrates, large 
swaths of the system were already completed by 1970, 
only 14 years after the authorization. By 1990, the system 
‘was complete. The ability of the governments to construct 
these roads so quickly had to do with the widespread 
use of eminent domain, discussed in Chapter 8, and a 
circumvention of most public input. How well these 
highways worked as intended is evidenced by the extent to 
which they increased accessibility to a whole host of 
communities underserved by traditional railroad 
lines, quickened the movement of Americans towards 
automobile use, and profoundly changed American com- 
‘muting habits. Lost in our discussions of the project is 


would have been a dominant central city surrounded 
by small towns into a much more integrated urban 
region. Many of the smaller towns within these urban 
regions have assumed characteristics of central cities 
themselves. 

The other part of Borchert’ final era is the advent 
of air transportation. Many of the long-distance 
functions offered by passenger trains were taken 
over by airplanes once these became commercially 
viable in the 1950s. Generally, the largest metropoli- 
tan areas acted as principal air hubs, forming an 
early air-passenger hierarchy. This hierarchy was 


just how massive this was. One author described this as 
the "last New Deal Program and the first space program” 
that not only tied the country together but became an 
almost sacred symbol of American might, technology. and 
ingenuity (Patton, 1986, 85). 

As the progress of highway building motored on, there 
were some people who were less sanguine about its effects. 
Interstate highways were promoted as a way to speed travel 
between cities, and also to expedite the evacuation of peo- 
ple in case of military attack. But when it was being pro- 
posed, its impact was only dimly perceived; reportedly 
President Eisenhower himself—for whom the system is 
named—was perturbed to witness the demolition of cities 
to make vay for new highway construction, Indeed many 
neighborhoods were either split apart or bulldozed over 
entirely. Poorer neighborhoods, with less political clout, 
bre the brunt of these decisions. There was enough polit. 
ical opposition to some of the more egregious projects, 
which would have sliced up the historic cores of San Fran- 
cisco and Boston, to prevent them from happening. 

Still, the interstate highway system has unequivocally 
transformed the United States. Many may bemoan its 
effects on cities and its capacity to stretch out suburbia, 
‘but they would be hard pressed to imagine an era when 
travel took about twice the time, roads were far more 
hazardous, and shipping could be prohibitively expensive 
and excruciatingly slow. The interstate highway system 
has created a far more integrated and mobile nation. 


dominated in 1960 by New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, the three largest metropolitan areas, 
followed by Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco (Box 3.5). Increased air 
transportation contributed to the growing afflu- 
ence of the U.S. middle class after World War Il 
(1941-1945) and especially to expansion of the con- 
sumer service economy (e.g., fast-food restaurants, 
hotel services). Business travel became more impor- 
tant, and economical air travel helped to spur the 
growth of leisure destinations. It is hard to imagine 
Las Vegas becoming as important a destination 


1970-1980. 
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Figure B3.4 Maps showing changes in the interstate highway system for each decade. Source: Based on Moon, H., 


1994, 


without the availability of convenient air access and 
cheap fares, 
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The United States is a relatively new country, but 
it has established a formidable urban system, pos- 
sibly the most complex in the world. The Ameri- 
can urban system is also a good place to test how 
particular models of urbanization have been imple- 
mented in a real place. In this chapter we examine 


three such models. The first examines urbanization 
from the standpoint of the rank-size relationship, In 
this regard, the U.S. urban system reflects a relatively 
even urban hierarchy, which points t0 a balanced 
urban growth and economic development. What is 
more. the U.S. rank-size relationship had been steady 
over its history, with no city overly dominating the 
others 

‘The second model looks at the development of 
U.S. urbanization as mercantile cities. This perspec- 
tive helps us understand exactly how colonial cities 
develop from their initial status as outposts to a 
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BOX 3.5. TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


THE HUB-AND-SPOKE SYSTEM AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF AN AIRPORT HIERARCHY 


A principal feature that defines a city’s place in the urban 
hierarchy isthe size and importance of its airport. Airports 
serve as an economic engine for urban areas, creating a 
need for hotels, restaurants, warehouses, and offices—often 
located in close proximity to the airport itself. Within its 
own facility, a major airport by itself generates a lot of 
revenue, both from the airlines and from the space in the 
airport itself used by concessionaires. And a major airport 
is the very embodiment of accessibility. Cities that are well 
served by major airlines are truly "closer" to the rest of the 
‘world than cities that lack air carriers. 

For these reasons, the development of the 
hub-and-spoke system represents a major milestone in 
airline travel. Until the Tate 1970s, most air travel was 
point to point. Airlines would send flights out from one 
city to another. Regulations meant that prices and routes 
‘were much more fixed. In 1978, with deregulation of the 
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industry, airlines began to employ the hub-and-spoke 
system. Certain airports became the hubs for cach air- 
line, and passengers going to these hubs could then 
take another flight to get to the destination they desired 
(Figure B3.5), 

‘The emergence of the hub-and-spoke system accom- 
plished three major things. First, it meant that it became 
increasingly difficult to get a nonstop fight unless flying 
between larger cities. Most flights required a transfer in a 
hub airport. Second, it meant many fewer half-full fights. 
Using capacity software and overbooking, airlines have 
been effective in matching the size of the airplane to the 
number of passengers. Third, airports and the cities they 
are part of have much at stake in being a “hub” for a major 
airline, since it improves their accessibility and their status, 
A study conducted by Andrew Goetz in the 1990s con- 
firmed that those cities that enjoyed a higher volume of air 
traffic were also more likely to exhibit both previous and 
secre ondes sd Sor ee Gee 


Figure B35 A simple hub-and-spoke system for SkyWest Airlines. Larger airlines have multiple hubs. 


Source: Authors, 


situation where the interior of the colony becomes 
itself urbanized, with a hierarchy of cities established 
throughout, By the time it had emerged as an inde- 
pendent country, the United States was well on the 
way to occupying all of its land with farms, towns, 
and cities, Continued westward expansion brought 
new land to the fold, and the United States became a 
leader in developing the kind of transportation tech- 
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nologies needed to knit the vast expanses of the new 
nation together. The third model examines the various 
transportation epochs of the United States, beginning. 
with the canal era, through the railroad era up to the 
modem era of cars and airplanes, These epochs help 
us to understand better the changes in the distribu- 
tion of U.S. cities and the ongoing development of 
the American urban system. 


CHAPTER 4 


GLOBALIZATION AND THE URBAN SYSTEM 


“Globalization” is a big problem in every sense of 
the term. 


—PereR Dicken, 2004, P. 5 


The purpose of this chapter is to introduce the rela- 
tionship between globalization and cities. There are 
two main approaches to this question. First, glob- 
alization has led to the emergence of enormously 
powerful and influential cities that serve special roles 
in coordinating and managing the global economy. 
These cities are known as “world cities,” and/or 
“glahal cities." which ae not necessarily the largest 
cities in population. Instead, these cities are the com- 
‘mand and control points from which the increasingly 
interconnected and complex global economy is man- 
aged. Telecommunications links are the information 
base allowing these cities to carry out their functions, 
‘These cities are headquarters to giant corporations 
that act globally and manage control of the world 
economy. A closely related set of efforts conceives 
of a hierarchically structured global urban system, 
and attempts to understand the hierarchy's structure 
and function. A key part of this effort is the classi- 
fication of cities into ranks in the global hierarchy. 
A second approach sees globalization as pervasive 
and affecting cities everywhere. Instead of focus- 
ing on the cities at the top of the hierarchy, as the 
first approach tends to do, this second approach tries 
to understand the impact of globalization in multi- 
ple arenas (ie... not just economics). including poli- 
tics, society, culture and environment, on all kinds of 
cities. Before exploring these themes in greater detail, 


we address the root of the issue— globalization, espe- 
cially its economic dimensions. 

Let us begin by asking, what is globalization? 
Globalization for most geographers refers io a set 
of economic changes that began in the mid-1970s 
related to the movement of capital, information, 
goods and services. Globalization is a much-debated 
and complex notion that has been extended to polit- 
ical, social, and cultural realms. To simpiity our 
discussion for the moment, we will focus on the eco- 
nomic realm—and on interconnections in particular. 
Globalization refers primarily to the ways in which 
places are increasingly interconnected, and involves 
considerations of the extent, intensity, and speed of 
global connections, along with their impacts. 

Most of the research on globalization has exam- 
ined the nature of the global economy. While cap- 
italism has long had global reach and the history 
of human society includes plenty of world cities 
as heads of empires, the last four decades reflect 
something new, in part because of the altered role 
of nation-states vis-à-vis multinational and transna- 
tional corporations. Globalization reflects (1) the 
geographic reorganization of industrial production 
and service provision, especially capital availability 
and financial services, in a pattern that spatially dis- 
perses routine functions while concentrating in cities 
high-level specialized functions; (2) the interpenetra- 
tion of corporations across national boundaries (com- 
panies producing and distributing goods and services 


in many countries), sometimes to the extent where 
some corporations no longer "belong" to a single 
nation-state; (3) the internal movement of people 
within developing countries to large cities, and the 
immigration of people from developing economies to 
the United States, Canada, and Western Europe. 


CAPITALISM, POWER, AND WORID CITIES 


The engine that drives economic globalization is cap- 
italism, especially as articulated throughout the net- 
work and hierarchy of world cities. Humans evolved 
in highly localized settings, tribes, and communities. 
Even when human settlements became large enough 
to be termed cities or urban areas, their focus was 
local. Capitalism is a distinct economic and social 
organization in which labor (the factory or industrial 
worker) is separated from ownership of the means 
of production and the manufactured product itself, 
as physical work is transformed into a product that 
the owner sells in a market, while the worker is paid 
à wage. Capitalism has existed in the West since 
the sixteenth century, when firms located in ditterent 
nation-states engaged in trade. 

As capitalism grew and as countries or nation- 
states were established, these sovereign or indepen- 
dent political units engaged in economic relations 
with one another. Often the basis for this inter- 
national trade was the extraction of raw materials 
(minerals and agricultural commodities) from devel- 
oping countries and their importation to the more 
economically advanced countries or nation-states. 
The advanced economies, the principal producers of 
manufactured goods, would then export these indus- 
trial goods to countries in the less developed world. 
These were inter-national rather than global rela- 
tionships. such as international trade. international 
diplomacy, and even world war 

Globalization has taken place, at first gradually 
and now at a quickened pace, only within the last 
0 years or so of human history. Only since the late. 
twentieth century has the world economy become 
globally interconnected enough to deserve the label 
of “global.” With the new information economy 
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operating in the age of telecommunications, the 
planetary urban system now operates as a single 
economic unit. This concept of the world as a sin- 
gle economic unit provides the core definition and 
‘understanding of the process of globalization. 

In the geographic context of the emergence of 
world cities, we have seen the transformations of 
existing cities, Most cities through the nineteenth 
and into the twentieth centuries were relatively 
autonomous and served primarily local, regional, 
and, in a few cases such as New York, Paris, and Lon- 
don, national markets. London's "national" market 
included a far-flung colonial empire, but the basis of 
that empire was the nation-state. Now, a larger num- 
ber of mature world cities function as a hierarchical 
network to form a single world economic unit. 

Huge and complex capitalist multinational and 
transnational corporations (Figure 4.1) are the 
glue holding globalization together. Multinational 
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Figure. Headquarters of a major 
multinational corporation. 
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corporations have many activities and concems 
located in multiple nation-states, but remain funda- 
mentally attached to a “home” nation-state. Transna- 
tional corporations are fundsmentally unattached 
to a single nation-state, and thus are freer to pursue 
global strategies that may conflict with the interests 
of nation-states. Also in this geographic context is the 
division of the global economy (and therefore world 
cities) into core, semi-periphery, and periphery 
relationships. As we discuss below, the core world 
cities act as the dominant producers of high-order 
information for export, and serve as the command 
and control (management) points of the power-based 
capitalist global economy. Semi-periphery cities are 
moving toward world city status as their economies 
continue to mature and prosper. The peripheral 
Cities are the "controlled" or managed citics and 
operate economically on the margins or periphery 
(edge) of the global economy. Examples of core 
cities are, of course, New York, Tokyo, and Lon- 
don. Semi-peripbery cities include Hong Kong, São 
Paulo, Seoul, and Singapore. Peripheral cities include 
Auckland, New Zealand; Lagos, Nigeria; Lima, 
Pent; Liverpool, United Kingdom; Chennai 
Novosibirsk, Russia; and St. Louis, United States, 
With the growth of large multinational and 
transnational corporations, the term “globalization” 
has come to replace "intermtionalization" as a 
feature of today's economic, cultural, and political 
environment. National boundaries have become less 
significant in many parts of the world. Transnational 
corporations are the movers and shakers of the mod- 
ern global economy. Money surges from country to 
country as if national boundaries do not exist, 
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Transnational and multinational corporations have 
thus in many ways freed themselves from operations 
within a single country and have established a global 


and distribution. World cities serve as the places 
where these multinational corporations locate their 
management headquarters. From these headquarters, 


these giant corporations exercise the command and 
control of their global operations. Through the con- 
centrated telecommunications infrastructure in these 
select world cities, the multinationals coordinate their 
far-flung enterprises. They draw upon a wide network 
of financial services and other producer services, 
such as advertising, marketing, legal assistance, and 
cyberspace maintenance and aid. A small number of 
world cities are the functional and operational nodes 
of the contemporary global economy. Whereas many 
areas in Africa, Asia, and Latin America are not much 
more global than they were 100 years ago and largely 
lack true or mature world cities, the multinational cor- 
porations have nevertheless reached out to these areas. 
Tor low-cost labor to produce many inexpensive items 
enjoyed and purchased by consumers in the devel- 
oped world. 


The World City Hierarchy 
Where are these world cities located? One interpre- 
ation that really began research into these topi 
proposed by John Friedmann (1986), is the world 
city hypothesis. The world city hypothesis is about 
the spatial organization of the new international 
division of labor (p. 69). By the new international 
division of labor (NIDL), Friedmann meant the 
separation of management, financia 
tion (labor) functions, that is, the 


occurring in differen locations. Fundamentally, 
parts of the production process that do not require 
skill or creativity, and that are conducted in large 
enough quantities, can seek out locations around the 
globe where workers can be hired with very low pay, 
almost always in the periphery or semi-periphery 
Examples over the last several decades include 
Mexico and China. Since labor costs and regulatory 
requirements are a large share of total production 
costs for mature products, the process can be divided 
and spread around the globe—spatially dispersing 
the various bits of the process in search of the low- 
est cost and least regulated locations. Because the 
production process has been divided and spread out 
globally, however, corporations require much more 


Table 4.1 Friedmann’s World City Hierarchy, 1986* 
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Core Countries 


Semiperipherat Countries 


Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Chicago Brussels Sao Paulo Bangkok 
Frankfurt Houston. Singapore Buenos Aires 
London Madrid Caracas 
Los Angeles Miami Hong Kong 
New York ‘San Francisco Johannesburg 
Paris ‘Sydney Manila 
Rotterdam Toronto Mexico City 
Tokyo Vienna Rio de Janeiro 
Zurich Seoul 

Taipei 


Source: Friedmann, John, 1980, p. 72. Keprined with permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc: 


"Cites ar listed alphabetically 


sophisticated abilities to manage and coordinate the 
production process. 

A key pan of Friedmann’s argument is the 
world city hierarchy, a ranking of major cities that 
function as world cities (Table 4.1). Friedmann 
divided world cities into (1) cities in the capitalist 
world's core or Neartland (developed economies, 
such as the United States, Canada, Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand) and (2) those in 
the semi-periphery, that is, developing economies 
such as Mexico and Brazil, He further divided 
these two categories into primary and secondary 
world cities. Friedmann identified nine world cities 


in the primary core: three U.S. cities (New York, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago) five Western Euro- 
pean cities (London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rotterdam, 
and Zurich), and Tokyo, Japan. He also listed nine 
secondary core world cities, three in the United 
States (San Francisco, Miami, and Houston), four 
in Western Europe, and one each in Australia (Syd- 
ney) and Canada (Toronto). Of the semi-peripheral 
world cities, only São Paulo and Singapore were 
included in the primary designation. The secondary 
semi-peripheral world cities consisted of five Asian 
centers, three Latin American cities, and one African 
city (Johannesburg, South Africa), 
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Friedmann’s 1986 map of the world city hier- 
archy, reproduced as Figure 4.2, does not exactly 
comespond to his listing in Table 4.1, but it is 
instructive in that it reflects a more detailed break- 
down of the hierarchy and shows linkages among 
selected world cities. Figure 42 depicts, from west 
to east (left to right), Tokyo, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, London, and Paris as the six world 
cities at the top of the hierarchy. At the next level 
of the hierarchy, again glancing at the figure from 
lef to right, are Sydney, San Francisco, Hous- 
ton, Miami, Toronto, Madrid, Milan, Vienna, and 
Johannesburg as core secondary world cities. The 
figure also shows two other hierarchy levels: (1) 
primary semi-peripheral cities, and (2) secondary 
semi-peripheral cities. Linkages among core world 
cities are shown in the thick lines. 
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It is interesting to compare Friedmann’s world 
city hierarchy with the more contemporary hierarchy 
listed in Table 4.2. Several East Asian and certain 
Latin American cities have increased in rank since 
the 1980s, as have some European centers. Of special 
interest are the enhanced positions of the Chinese 
cities of Beijing, Shanghai, and Guanzhou, as well 
as the Japanese city of Osaka. Also notable is the 
rise in rank of Hong Kong, Singapore, Mexico City, 
Seoul, Sio Paulo, Osaka, and Beijing, as well as 
Istanbul, Shanghai, Bogotá, Jakarta, Berlin, Dallas, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Dublin, Lisbon, Guangzhou, 
Athens, and Rome. 

Figure 4.3 shows the world city hierarchy among 
the top 50 cities based on the number of corpo- 
rate headquarters and first-level subsidiaries of 
the 100 largest multinational firms (Godfrey and 


Figure 4,3 World cities with 20 or more corporate headquarters and first-level subsidiaries of the 100 
largest multinational firms, Source: Modified from Godfrey, B-J. and Y. Zhou, 1999. 


Zhou, 1999), With more than 50 headquarters and 
first-order subsidiaries, New York, Tokyo, and Lon- 
don stand out as the top three world cities, Second- 
ranked world cities are found in Europe (19), 
East and Southeast Asia (13). Latin America (8), 
the United States and Canada (7), and Australia (2) 
(Table 4.2). "Thus, since the 1980s second-ranked 
world cities have developed an important presence 
in Europe, the United States and Canada, as well 
as in a growing number of counties in East and 
Southeast Asia, Africa has no world city, not even 
Johannesburg, as defined based on headquarters and 
first-level subsidiaries locations. 
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Since the 1970s, when Friedmann first noted their 

existence, world cities have changed some of their 

important economic functions, as we will highlight 

throughout the chapter. Then, and now, however, 

world cities have continued to perform the following 

multiple roles: 

‘+ Centers of national and intemational tourism, commod- 
ity trade, and foreign investment 

© Centers of commercial banking, investment banking, 
insurance, and other financial services 

© Centers of political power at the national and intema- 
tional levels and the locations of many nonprofit institu- 
tions, associations, and organizations related to govern- 
ment 


Table 4.2 The 50 Top-Ranked World Cities by Headquarters and First-Level Subsidiary Locations among the 


World's 100 Largest Corporations. 


Number of Number of 
Headquarters Headquarters 
and First and First 
Level Level 
Rank World City Subsidiaries Rank World City Subsidiaries 
1 New York. USA P 24 /—— Caracas, Venezuela 18 
2 Tokyo, Japan 66 24 Istanbul, Turkey 18 
3 London, UK 50 24 Toronto, Canada 18 
à Hong Kong, China 40 28 Dusseldorf, Germany 17 
5 Singapore 35 29 Shanghai. China 17 
6 Milan, Italy 30 30 Vienna, Austria 16 
7 Paris, France 29 31 Bogotá, Colombia 15 
8 Mexico City, Mexico 28 31 Jakarta, Indonesia 15 
8 Madrid, Spain 28 31 Manila, Philippines "5 
10 Seoul, Korea 26 34 Berlin, Germany 14 
n São Paulo, Brazil 25 34 — Houston, USA 14 
m Zurich, Switzerland 25 34 Melboume, Australia 4 
E Osaka, Japan E 38 Panama City, Panama n 
u Beijing, China 38 Santiago, Chile n 
15 Bangkok, Thailand A0 — Dublin. Ireland 2 
15 Brussels, Belgium 2 42 Athens, Greece n 
"5 Chicago, USA n 43 — Dallas USA m 
15 Frankfurt, Germany 2 42 —— Rome, aly n 
15 Sydney, Australia 2 45 Barcelona, Spain 10 
20 San Francisco, USA E 45 Budapest, Hungary 10 
E Los Angeles, USA 20 4$ — Guangzhou, China 10 
E Taipei, Taiwan 20 45 —— Hamburg, Germany 10 
n Buenos Aires, Argentina 19 45 —— Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 10 
n Amsterdam, The Netherlands 18 45 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 10 


Source: Godfrey, B. 1- and V. Zhou, 1999, p. 276 
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* Centers of consumption of specialized luxury goods by 
the wealthy elite and of mass-produced goods consump- 
tion by the middle and lower clases. 

© Centers of advanced professional services in such areas 
as medicine, la, higher education. and the application 
of scientific knowledge and technology 

Centers of high-order information production and export 
(diffusion) of this knowledge (often proprietary in 
mation, data, and reports) to individuals as well as to 
selected institutions, governments, and major corpora- 
‘ions 

© Centers of a concentration of large corporations and 
associated advanced producer and business services, 
agglomerating in these centers for mutual benefits 

* Centers of culture, arts, entertainment, and clothing and 
other designs 


These above activities, then, characterized world 
cities of the 1970s as well as loday, representing a 
kind of historical inertia. Historical inertia suggests 
simply that most ofthe important ic functions 
of world cities have not changed too much. Having 
gotten a head start on other cities, these world cities 
have been able to maintain their primary activities at 
a high level of competition over other cities. 

‘One dominant tuncon ot world cities today, 
however, has been added. At the same time, one 
paramount activity of world cities of the 1970s 
has been largely lost The added new function 
and the lost activity are related at the global level: 
(1) the rise in the informationalization of the 
world economy, especially in advanced services, 
as articulated through the world city network and 
hierarchy, and (2) the decline in manufacturing jobs 
in the leading world cities, Informationalization 
involves telecommunications-based interconne 
ities that we discuss later in this chapter, Because 
world cities manage the capitalist world economy, 
they require the rapid, high-volume, and secure 
transfer of information and data. The growth in 
international investment of the multinational cor- 
porations and the need lo finance and service these 
titanic firms have also led to increased demand for 
informationalization. 

At the same time that world cities took on the 
added function of information production and dis- 
semination, however, they became less important in 
the production of manufactured goods. The United 


States and Canada, as well as the industrialized world 
of Western Europe, Japan, and Australia and New 
Zealand, have massively lost jobs in manufacturing 
since the 19705. This process, known as deindustri- 
alization, results in large employment losses in local 
manufacturing in world cities. Deindustrislization 
in the developed countries occurs when lower-cost 
locations in the developing regions become more 
competitive, usually because of substantially lower 
wage rates and land costs. In addition, markets for 
manufacturing goods may become saturated: for 
example, how many dishwashers docs a typical 
household need? 

The result is that the industrial-based world cities 
have eroded at the same time that their high-order, 
information-rich economic functions have grown 
enormously. The relatively modest-paying industrial 
jobs have been replaced by much higher paying 
informationalization-based employment. These spe- 
cialized cyberspace-related jobs require much higher 
levels of education and expertise, thus attracting to 
these world cities smart and talented people from sur- 
rounding regions but also people from all around the 
world, most of whom receive their higher education 
in colleges in world cities and/or in universities in 
the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
More routine information-based tasks may take place 
via telecommunications in developing economies 
such as India. As industrial jobs are lost, the 
low-skilled workers may be forced into the lowest 
paid jobs in consumer services and retailing, 


The Global City 

According to Saskia Sassen (1991), New York, 
London, and Tokyo are the three global cities at 
the top of the hierarchy. While she draws from 
Friedmann’s world city hierarchy, she focuses on 
centered in very large pow- 
that holds the new globalized system 
together. Like Friedmann, she argues that the spatial 
dispersal of economic activities requires global 
integration in order to function. Cities serve as 
points of articulation for subnational, national, and 
regional economies, as well as points of control over 
the global economy. Advanced services provided 
to corporations—producer services—are needed to 


manage the global space of flows. She also argues 
that the global economy has become intensely 
financialized because ever-more complex financial 
transactions are necessary to maintain the system. 
Sassen focuses her attention on the set of advanced. 
producer and financial services that multinational 
and transnational corporations require in order to 
exert command and control functions, noting that 
most of these services are increasingly provided by 
separate companies rather than divisions within the 
Jarge corporations. She argues that the agglomeration 
of the functions and the firms that provide these ser- 
vices can operate in only a few select places—they 
are subject to strong agglomeration economies (eco- 
nomic savings that based on the similar functions 
locating close together in real geographic space; 
see Chapter 6). New York and London are clearly 
examples of these kinds of places. Tokyo's influence 
at the time of Sassen’s work was rapidly rising, but 
has waned a bit since. 


A Network of World Cities 
Peter Taylor developed a strong research center 
focused on ches and globalization (the Globalization 
and World Cities [GaWC] Research Network at 
Loughborough University in the United Kingdom) 
He drew from Friedmann’s notion of a world city 
hierarchy and Sassen's insights into the importance 
of producer and financial services in managing the 
global economy, but argued that they paid insuf- 
ficient attention to the actual existing connections 
between cities implied in previous work. In essence, 
he argued that we should be looking at networks of 
world cities, rather than a rigid hierarchy of world 
cities (Friedmann) or a set of uniquely important and 
powerful global cities (Sassen). The GaWC, ther 
fore, set out to develop and interpret new measures of 
the interconnectedness of cities in the global system. 
One way to view world cities is through the degree 
of power they exhibit through global networks. A sig- 
nificant degree of this power is based on the level of 
connectivity of a given center to the entire network of 
major world cities. Power is expressed both as inter- 
nal characteristic of cities as well as the city’s position 
or rank on the world urban interlocking network. Tay- 
Jor et al, (2001) provided four different measures of 
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power among the leading world cities: highly con- 
nected cities, dominant centers, command centers, 
and gateway centers (Table 4.3). 

Taylor classified ten cities as highly connected. 
In addition to the top three worid cities of New 
York, London, and Tokyo (Sassen, 1991) are the 
North American urban areas of Chicago, Los Ange- 
les, and Toronto. European centers include Milan and. 
Paris. Asian cities that are highly connected with the 
world city network are Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Only seven cities are considered dominant centers, 
all also highly connected centers, with the addition of 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Command centers number eleven. These are 
cities that have world or regional headquarters of 
major transnational corporations, especially the 100 
largest global service firms. Regional office head- 
quarters now play an increasingly important role 
in critical decision making, as their knowledge of 
local and regional conditions are more extensive than 
the more remote and often "less informed" world. 
headquarters. 

Finally, highly connected gateway cities typically 
are not dominant centers or command cities, These 
cities serve important national economies, as for 
example São Paulo. Brazil: Mexico City, Mexico: 
and Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 

GaWC researchers examined changes in the net- 
work connectivity of major global cities between 
2000 and 2008 (DeRudder et al., 2010). Their mea- 
sure is based on city-by-firm data for companies pro- 
viding advanced producer services (APS) in multiple 
cities. Cities score highly when more globally ori- 
ented firms operate offices—a city would receive the 
maximum score if every firm in the sample operates 
an office. Table 4.4 indicates the top 25 most con- 
nected cities in each year (plus the cities that joined 
and left the top-25 list, for comparative purposes). 
The most salient characteristic to note is that the cities 
we have already discussed as major global cities are 
present at the top of this list in both years. We see 
that Hong Kong is third in both years, and other Asian 
cities have risen, including Singapore, Shanghai, Bei 
ig. and Seoul, All North American cities, except 
for New York, fell in their connectivity to the world 
cities network. These trends illustrate the growing 
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Table 4.3 Measures of Powerful World Cities 


Cites Highly Connected 


Dominant Centers 


Command Centers Gateway Centers 


Amsterdam 
Brussels 

Boston 

Buenos Aires 

Chicago s 
Frankfurt 


x» 


Kuala Lumpur 
London x rd 
Los Angeles x 

Madrid 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Milan x 

Mumbai 

New York. x x 
Paris x x 
São Paulo 

‘Singapore 

Sydney 

Lo 

Tokyo x x 
Washington, D.C. x 

Zurich 


xx ox» 
Beextee MH 


* 
EDD 


= 


‘Source: Taylor, P.J., D. R- F. Walker, G. Catalano and M. Haylor, 2001 


importance of Asian cities within the global econ- 
omy based on their provision of advanced producer 
services, Note that the 2008 data were collected prior 
to the global financial meltdown and recession. 

Even though the GaWC creates a hierarchical lis 
ing of cities, classified based on their role and impor- 
tance to the network, they also strive to illustrate the 
natures of flows. Figure 4.4 illustrates the networks 
that stretch between a (alpha) cities, which are the 
top-ranked cities in their scheme. 


Black Holes and Loose Connections John 
Short (2004) described black holes and loose con- 
nections in the global urban network. He defines 
black holes as cities with a population of more than 
three million that are not classified as world cities. 


The concept of loose connections refers t cities 
whose connectivity is less than expected by their 
population size. The non-world city status of black 
holes (Table 4.5) reflects high levels of poverty, an 
indication of a limited market and an insufficient 
number of affluent consumers to support advanced 
producer services. Not only are these blick-hole 
s themselves poor, but also the countries in 
which they are located are among the poorest coun- 
tries in the world. Moreover, Khartoum and Kinshasa 
have experienced recent social unrest and anarchy. 
In addition, national ideologies have not encouraged 
advanced capitalist economies in the case of Tehran, 
Iran, and Pyongyang, North Korea. 

The ten cities listed in Table 4.6 have the low- 
est degree of connectivity with the global urban 
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Table 4.4 The 20 Most Connected Cities in the World City Network, 2000 and 2008 


2000 2008 
1 London 100.00 1 ‘NewYork 100.00 
2 New York, 97.10 2 London 99,32 
3 Hong Kong 73.08 3 Hong Kong 8341 
4 Tokyo 7064 4 Paris 79.68 
5 Paris 6972 5 ‘Singapore 7645 
6 Singapore 6661 6 Tokyo 7162 
7 Chicago 6118 7 Sydney 7093 
8 Milan 6044 8 Shanghai 69.06 
9 Madrid 5923 9 Milan 69.05 
10 Los Angeles 5875 10 Beijing 67.65 
u Sydney 58.06 n Madrid 6595 
12 Frankfurt 5753 12 Moscow 6485 
13 Amsterdam 5710 B Brussels 63.63 
n Toronto 5692 n Seoul 6174 
Is Brussels 5651 15 Toronto 6238 
16 Sáo Paulo 5426 16 Buenos Aires 60,62 
17 San Francisco 5043 17 Mumbai 59.48 
is Zurich 4842 Is Kuala Lumpur 5844 
19 Taipei 4822 19 Chicago sis 

20 Jakarta 4792 20 Taipei 56.07 

4681 E São Paulo 5596 
4651 E Zurich EE 
4395 Amsterdam 5460 
4353 28 Jakarta 53.29 
4343 E Frankfurt 51.58 
42.32 40 Los Angeles 4518 
4076 a6 San Francisco. 4135 


network of all large cities in the world, compared 
to their populations. The least connected cities 
are Calcutta, Lagos, and Karachi, extremely large 
cities in extremely poor countries. The Ukraine 
economy has recently collapsed and Pittsburgh, 
perhaps a surprise inclusion, has experienced severe 
deindustrialization. 


U.S. Law Firms in World Cities The United 
States has become known as a litigious society. 
which the dictionary defines as quarrelsome indi- 
viduals or groups given to carrying out lawsuits. 
The media are full of examples of outrageous 


lawsuits over trivial matters, It is no wonder that the 
United States has more lawyers by far than any other 
country. In addition, many U.S. law firms are huge 
and several operate globally, providing services to 
multinational corporations. For example, the world’s 
largest law firm—Baker and McKenzie, headquar- 
tered in Chicago—hills themselves as "The Global 
Law Firm." Similarly, White and Chase, originating 
in New York, publicly declare themselves a "Global 
Law Firm.” 

USS. law firms concentrate their offices outside 
the United States in eight principal world cities 
(Table 4.7). We should not be surprised to see that 
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The World of « (alpha) Cities (According to GaWC), 2010 


aW: Gkbaleaon ana Word ties Researen Neh, Deparment ot Geograpny, Lagnooreug Ure, UK) 


Hong Kong ranks second in number of foreign 
offices of U.S. lav firms, outranking even Tokyo. All 
the Asian world cities are primary financial centers, 
requiring high-level legal services. Hong Kong is 
easily accessible to U.S. legal services, in contrast 
to the much more restricted amd closed Japanese 
legal system, Four of the world cities with offices of 
ULS.-hased law firms are located in Western Europe. 
The demise of the Soviet Union has resulted in 


Table 4.5 Black Holes in the Global Network 


of Cities 
Population 
Ciy Country (in millions) 
Tehran Iran 107 
Dhaka Bangladesh 99 
Khartoum Sudan 73 
Kinshasa Congo 65 
Lahore Pakistan 65 
Baghdad Iraq 49 
Rangoon Myanmar 47 
Algiers Algeria 39 
Abidjan Ivory Coast 38 
Pyongyang North Korea 36 
Chittagong Bangladesh 3 


Figure 44 Connections between 
alpha cites as classified by the 
Globalization and World Cities 
(GaWC) Research Network, 2010, 
Source: Modified from Carta, 
Silvio and Marta Gonzilez, 2012, 


US. law firms concentrating in Moscow during the 
lengthy and fitful transition t a market economy. 
‘The eight world cities shown in Table 4.7 represent 
the locations of more than half of the foreign offices 
of U.S-headquartered law firms. This is indeed 
a highly bunched pauer, Moreover, these finum. 
consist of exceptionally talented attomeys who deal 
with extremely complicated issues involving the 
‘multinational legal system, 

Where are the U.S. headquarters of these global 
law firms? They are concentrated in the largest three 


‘Table 4.6 Loose Connections in the Global 


Network of Cities 
Rank City Country 
r Calcuta India 

2 Lagos Nigeria 
3 Karachi Pakistan 
4 Chennai India 

5 Guangzhou China 

6 Kiev Ukraine 
7 Rio de Janeiro Brazil 

8 Pittsburgh USA 

9 Casablanca. Morocco. 
10 Lima Peru 


Source: Short, John, 2004, p. 297 


Source: Short, John, 2004, p. 300 


Table 4.7 Non-U.S. World Cities with Offices 
of U.S.-Headquartered Law Firms 


World City Number of U.S. Law Firms Represented 
Londor 63 
Hong Kong 36 
Paris 28 
Tokyo E 
Brussels 2 
Moscow n 
Singapore 4 
Frankfurt 2 


Source: Beaverstock, J VR. G, Smith, and P. J, Taylor, 2000 


metropolitan arcas, plus Washington, D.C. The inclu- 
sion of the national capital is not surprising, given 
its fundamental political role. New York is the clear 
leader with 33 law firms with foreign offices, far 
ahead of second-ranked Washington, D.C. (11) and 
third-ranked Chicago (10). Significantly, Los Ange- 
Jes, the second largest U.S. metropolitan area, has 
only seven firma with foreign offic 

Chicago. This reflects the fact that Chicago has occu- 
pied a high rank within the U.S. urban hierarchy for 
much longer period of time than Los Angeles has. 


fewer than 


World Cities and Wealth. Since world cities are 
magnets for the wealthy (billionaires) and their busi- 
mess and financial activities, one wonders, at the 
same time, if world cities tend to somehow pols 
ize employment opportunities such that these cities 
also have a disproportionate concentration of the 
very poor, the unemployed, and the homeless. What. 
exactly is the connection, if any, between a city's 
position in the world city hierarchy and the social 
well-being of its inhabitants? 

One widely held argument is that at the same time 
world cities have attracted high-paying professional 
and advanced service occupations, they have also 
experienced an increase in low-paying jobs, unem- 
ployment, and homelessness. Thus the rich and the 
poor coexist in world cities. The same city in which 
corporate executives are chauffeured in limousines 
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containing all sorts of sophisticated telecommunica- 
tion devices to offices in modern buildings will also 
be home to homeless people sleeping in makeshift 
cardboard boxes on the sidewalk or low-income 
employees walking to work in the inner city. The 
haves and the have-nots are both packed in the 
same city space, but they exist in slightly different 
locations and in very different social, economic, and 
political conditions. 

‘This bifurcated or polarized employment picture, 
then, results from the changed economic functions of 
world cities and emerging world cities, and the dif- 
ferent locations of production-oriented employment 
centers compared to high-level telecommunications 
and management centers. While the underemployed 
and unemployed grow and accumulate in numbers 
in World cities, so too do the highly educated and 
technically skilled workers, Many of these skilled 
workers are attracted from afar, often from all around. 
the world, The source regions for these knowledge- 
able workers experience a brain drain, a loss of what 
would otherwise have been local talent. The world 
cities gain the fruits of highly educated, technolog- 
ically advanced workers drawing lofty incomes, As 
Saskia Sassen (2006) has noted, global cities attract a 
isproportionate number of highly educated workers 
in the producer services. In addition, there appears 
to be a worldwide preference among producer ser- 
vice workers for locations in cities with a demo- 
cratic form of government. The developing areas lose 
their “best and their brightest." Polarization reigns 
(Box 4.1). 


INTERCONNECTIONS AMONG WORLD CITIES 


Although we know that the world cities are defined 
bby the many kinds of interconnections among them, 
obtaining flow data to study these interrelationships 
is difficult. Beyond the data collected for the GaWC 
project, most of the data are proprietary, highly spe- 
cialized, and idiosyncratic for individual corporate 
enterprises. Only in the aggregate can we obtain a 
complete picture of the true interconnections among 
world cities. 
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BOX 4.1 


We typically think of 2 brain drain in terms of migration 
from countries with developing economies to the devel- 
‘oped countries. Sometimes these migrants move to devel- 
‘oped counties to obtain an education. Because developed 
countries offer much greater financial opportunities and 
other amenities, these now-educated people often remain 
in the sume country in which they obtained their edu- 
cation. They typically become a part of the corporate 
and academic communities. The result is a brain drain in 
Which the most educated workers are drawn away from the 
source region to attractive metropolitan areas in developed 
economies. Increasingly, these magnet cities are world 
cites and emerging world cities. 

What is far less known, however, is another kind of 
international migration of skilled workers from world cities 
to other world cities and other dominant urban centers 
(Figure 84.1), Here we take the example of London's for- 
eign banking. Globalization of skilled worker migration 
follows the path of the globalization of financial capital. 


Sxite Lanor Micration Among Woro Cris 


Major London-based hanks that lend money in foreign 
locations must have personnel highly knowledgeable in 
sound investment practices. A London investment bank 
may rather trust an officer from its London headquarters to 
operate in Sydney or Hong Kong, for example, than a local 
banker. Many London bankers are eager to spend a year oc 
{wo in an overseas world city out of interes in diversity and 
for extra financial gain. 

‘Take another look at Figure B4.I. Taking only one 
example of London's many banks doing business overseas, 
NipponBank sends its bankers from its London headquar- 
{ers to world cities and emerging world cities to perform 
highly skilled financial investment tasks for a one- oc 
two-year assignment. In this particular example, Paris is 
the leading destination for the bankers, followed in order 
by New York, Tokyo, and Milan. The London-based Brit- 
Bank is more oriented to Asia and North America, and 
sends bunkers to Hong Kong, Singapore, Toronto, and 
Washington, D.C. 


Figure B4.1 NipponBank’s London headquarters to world cities and emerging world cites. 


Source: Beaverstock, I V. and J. Smith, 1996. 


Air Travel Between World Cities 

One indirect measure that has been used to determine. 
the interconnections among world 
senger flows. Among which world cities are people 
most likely to travel by airplane? Box 4.2 illustrates. 
an innovative application of a research method called 
the gravity model to understanding the connectiv 
of U.S. cities to the world city network. Table 4.8 
shows the ranking of the top ten world 
air passenger travel, and ten emerging world cities. 
These rankings emphasize the role of more "cen- 
tral” cities within the travel network, such as London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Frankfurt in Western Europe, 
The more centralized cities have much heavier pas- 
senger flows to more world cities than do the more 
peripheral cities such as Mexico City, Miami, Seoul, 
and Montreal. 


ies based on 


Table 4.8 A ranking of World Citics and 
Emerging World Cities Based on Air 


Passenger Travel 
Rank World Cities Emerging World Cities 
1 London 
2 Paris 
3 New York 
4 Tokyo 
5 Hong Kong 
6 Amsterdam 
1 Singapore 
D Frankfurt 
» Los Angeles. 
10 Chicago 
m Mexico City 
12 Zurich 
13 Milano 
14 Madrid 
15 Miami 
16 San Francisco. 
" Seoul 
18 Houston 
19 Boston 
20 Montreal 


Source: Smith, D. A. and M. F. Timberlake, 2001 
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Corporations that operate globally have to decide 
in which cities to locate their foreign offices. Measur- 
ing the global office location strategies of advanced. 
producer service firms provides another way to 
study interconnections among world cities. A 2000 
study found that the three dominant world cities of 
New York, London, and Tokyo have nearly identical 
links among the leading five world cities based on 
intra-firm global linkages (Table 4.9). Clearly, these 
cities are at the apex of the global network and may 
bbe said to act as command and control centers. 


The Tourist World City 

Tourism involves not only the mass movement of 
people, but also the consumption of tangible goods 
such as food and drinks, hotel accommodations, air- 
line fares, rental cars, cruise ships, and souvenirs. 
‘Tourism has become a major entertainment indus- 
try as more and more people are experiencing more 
and more leisure time and as more and more peo- 
ple, including retirees, have the financial resources 
to travel. Even business travelers, in their times of 
leisure, may hecome temporary tourists. Advertising, 
television, and the Inernet have owed various tourist 
locations—the selling of cities. 

Major cities and world cities in particular are the. 
strategic sites for the global entertainment industry. 
This industry requires the infrastructure provided by 
world cities in order to coordinate its diverse activi- 
ties. New York and Los Angeles dominate the global 
entertainment industry. Only in these two world cities 
can we find a sufficient number of adequately creative 
professionals such as actors, television personalities, 
writers, and directors to maintain the kind of qual- 
ity entertainment that can be exported worldwide. 
Only in these places can the enteriainment industry 
find both the high-level technology, and the experts 
capable of operating this technology. to produce a 
high-caliber entertainment product good enough to 
export to eager worldwide consumers 

“Two factors have played a vital role in the growth 
of the international media markets: (1) technological 
innovations and (2) government deregulation, The 
globalization of the entertainment industry has been 
accelerated by mergers in which giant enterprises 
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BOX 4.2 Tue Geavery Movet iv LOCAL AND REGIONAL AND GLOBAL CONTEXT 


The classic gravity model has Jong been a workhorse of 
urban-economic and transportation geography. It is a model 
that compares volume of flows or levels of spatial interac- 
tion between or among two or more places based on mass 
(population) and distance between the places, It looks like 
this: 


where 1, is the level of interaction or flow volume 
between origin i and destination j, b is an empirically 
determined exponent of distance, k is a constan, P, 
the population size of origin i, and P, is the popula- 
tion of destination j, and D, is the distance between 
iandj. 

This form of the gravity model has proven flexible, as 
other measures of mass than population may be used (such 
as retail sales or employment totals) just as distance may 
be calibrated as travel time or dollar cost. Operationally, 
the gravity model typically takes the following form of the 
‘well-known regression equation: 


Log 1, = log iilog P, x f — Dy) 


where the terms are as before. 
The gravity model has proven effective in explain- 
ing commuting flows, the journey to shop, social trips, 


are buying smaller, but still large media firms. We 
now have a relatively small number of major media 
conglomerates dominating the industry. Niche mar- 
kets are filled by many small, specialized companies. 
The giant conglomerates are able to sell a standard- 
ized product to an enlarged international market. 

Not only are world cities sites of tourist and other 
entertainment products, but these world cities have 
also become major consumers of the industry. Theme 
parks encourage customer loyalty, an area in which 
the Walt Disney Company has had a long tradition, 
‘Theme parks have vast shopping malls offering, for 
example, Disney products of all sorts. The Disney 
Store has long been a part of the traditional sub- 
urban shopping mall. The reach of the tourist and 
entertainment industries is extensive, For example, 


commodity freight exchange. as well as migration patterns. 
The model thus has widespread application and is ere ref- 
erenced as the local and regional gravity model. 

‘When measuring spatial interaction at the global scale, 
however, the classic gravity model falls short. A modified 
or global gravity model is called for. Here, in addition to 
population and distance, a new component must be intro- 
duced: network connectivity. The degree to which world 
cities are connected, expecially through telecommunicu- 
tions, is a more important factor than population size oc 
distance. As we saw earlier in this chapter, several large 
cities (Tehran, Dhaka, Khartoum, Baghdad, and Lahore, foc. 
example) were referred to as black holes, or as loose con- 
nections (Calcutta, Lagos. Karachi). Although their popu- 
lations are lange, they do not function as world cities. Thus, 
the role of population is greatly weakened. 

Likewise, distance plays essentially no role in the spa- 
tial interaction of global cities —New York, London, and 
‘Tokyo are spaced far apart and yet are strongly connected 
economically and would be expected to have a large vol- 
ume of air travel. 

‘The csochtial amd overarching feature of world cities ix 
their close corporate and capitalist ties. The hallmark of the 
global gravity model is network connectivity: 


1, = logküogP, x P, x logN, x N, — log Dj) 


New York City began an extensive three-dei 
velopment of Times Square, the entert 
of Broadway in Manhattan, in 1980. The Walt Dis- 
ney Company desired to open a Broadway theater 
and exerted considered political pressure on the city's 
government, provided considerable financing in the 
early years of the project, and played a crucial role 
in getting other entertainment companies to invest in 
Times Square projects. The three-decade redevelop- 
ment effort ended in 2010 with the completion of the 
11 Times Square office building, 


cade rede- 


ment core 


New York and Los Angeles as Tourist Cities 
New York and Los Angeles, America’s two lead. 
ing globil cities, rely heavily on tourism as a key 
component of their economies. In Los Angeles, 


Where all terms in the equation are as identified before, 
except that the N, and N, represent the network origin and 
network destination, respectively. 

Derodder, Witlox, and Taylor (2007, p. 84) used airline 
data to measure the global network effect. Specifically, they 
utilized enplaned passengers to measure the global connec- 
tivity (network connectivity) of U.S. cities (Table B4.1), 
[Although they did not employ the gravity model, their find- 
ings showed New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, and San 
Francisco to be the four U.S. cities with the strongest global 
airline connections, with New York, London, Los Angeles, 
and Tokyo as the major world tourist attractions, The busi 
ness and corporate connections round out the top 20 US. 
cities with global linkages. 


tourism ranks third among all industries in employ- 
ment. Although tourism is a more important part 
of the Los Angeles economy, New York—because 
of its size—attracts more total tourists, Travelers 
are drawn to these two centers for a variety of 
reasons, For example, New York, the national and 
global financial and corporate center, attracts a large 
number of international business travelers, as well 
as those interested in the arts and entertainment, 
The New York Times publishes “The Arts” section 
daily. Los Angeles also attracts many international 
business travelers, especially from Asia, as well 
as a substantial number of conventioneers. In fact, 
business travelers and conventioneers constitute 33 
percent of New York’s tourists and 25 percent of all 
tourists in Los Angeles. 
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‘Table B4.1 Global Connectivities of U.S, Cities Based 


on Airline Data 
Number of Connections 

Rank Cities (in millions) 

1 New York, NY 106 

2 Los Angeles, CA 

3 Chicago, IL 

4 San Francisco, CA 

5 Atlanta, GA 

6 | Miami, FL 

7 Washington, D.C. 

8 Dallas, TX i 

9 Boston, MA 6 
10 — Houson, TX 29 
11 — Denver, CO 25 
12 Seattle, WA 24 
13 Minneapolis, MN 23 
14 — Detroit, MI 22 
I5 — Philadelphia, PA 18 
16 San Diego, CA E] 
17 St Louis, MO 16 
18 — Porland, OR 14 
19 Kansas City, KS 13 
20 Cleveland, O11 1a 


Source: Derudües, B.. F. Witlox, and P. J. Taylor, 2007 


Although New York and Los Angeles share many 
tourist features, the geography of tourism between 
these two centers is distinctive. In New York, as with 
global cities in general, tourism tends to be highly 
Concentrated in the central area. Within the New 
York metropolitan area New York City accounts for 
about 80 percent of the tourism market, and Man- 
hattan Island for nearly 80 percent of the New York 
City market. Manhattan contains 93 percent of the 
hotels in New York City and 80 percent of the jobs 
in the amusement and recreation service industries. 
Most of the tourism market is located between 96th 
Street and lower Manhattan. 

In contrast, the tourist geography of Los Ange 
les is widely dispersed. For example, only 5 percent. 
of overnight visitors to the metropolitan area stay in 
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Table 4.9 Interoffice Links among New York-, London-, and Tokyo-Based 
Advanced Producer Service Firms Among World Cities 

New York London Tokyo 
Rank Cities Rank Cities Rank Cities 
1 London 1 New York 1 New York 
2 Hong Kong 2 Hong Kong 2 London 
3 Tokyo 3 Tokyo 3 Hong Kong 
"n Singapore. n Singapore 4 Singapore 
5 Paris 5 Paris 5 Paris 
6 Frankfurt 6 Los Angeles 6 Frankfurt 
7 Los Angeles 7 Milan 7 Los Angeles 
8 Milan. 8 Frankfurt 8 Milan 
9 Chicago 9 Chicago 9 Chicago 


‘Source: Beaverstock, J. V. R. G. Smith and P.J. Taylor 


downtown Los Angeles. In fact, the ten most pop- 
ular tourist submarkets combined account for only 
55 percent of the total overnight visitors. Not sur- 
prisingly, Hollywood is the most popular tourist spot 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area, accounting 
for 23 percent of all overnight visits, The last ime 
this author stayed in Los Angeles, he was part of 
that small 5 percent of downtown sleepers, and he 
could look out his 21st-floor window and see the 
famous Hollywood sign on the hill staring back at 
him, Beverly Hills is the second most visited area, 
accounting for just over 15 percent of all overnight 
tourist visits 


The Impact of 9/11 The September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks in New York on the twin 110-story 
World Trade Center towers and on the Pentagon in 
Washington, D.C., had devastating impacts on the 
United States and its citizens. In addition to all the 
emotional, psychological, and social consequences, 
these terrorist attacks had real economic impacts 
on the U.S. economy. The repercussions hit hardest 
in the three U.S. global cities of New York, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago (Figure 4.5). Although the 
effect was immediately felt in tourism and related 
industries, the fallout rebounded everywhere and 
was felt throughout the U.S. economy, including 


financial services and retailing. Many small compa- 
nies and major corporations alike were hurting and 
were forced to lay off workers. The entire economy 
suffered a massive jolt, 

Naturally, the greatest absolute job losses were in 
New York, numbering 70,000 In the most Impacted 
industries, It is estimated that more than 15 percent 
Of all jobs were lost in tourism, airlines and other 
travel, and entertainment, as well as in finance and 
retail combined. Los Angeles and Chicago were 
also seriously hurt, as each city lost approximately 
30,000 jobs. Las Vegas and Orlando took hard hits 
of 20,000 people being thrown out of work—tourist 
and entertainment capitals outside the global 
city system. 

‘As Figure 4.5 demonstrates, however, the flatten- 
ing of the economy was a nationwide phenomenon. 
For example, Washington, D.C. lost some 20,000 
jobs. The economic damage was also felt in the 
regional capitals of the United States: San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Atlanta, Dallas-Fort Worth, Houston, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Detroit, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. The injury to the economy was felt in smaller 
‘metropolitan areas, such as Salt Lake City, Nashville, 
Louisville, and Charlotte, No place escaped the eco- 
nomic crippling. Nevertheless, the three U.S, global 
centers took the hardest hits. Why? Because these 
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Jobs Lost in the Aftermath of 9/11 
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Figure 4.5 The 50 U.S. metropolitan areas most affected by the September 1 Ith terrorist attacks: job losses in 2002 
in the most impacted industries (aerospace, airlines, defense, entertainment, finance, tourism, and travel). Source: 


Johnson. J. H. Jr, 2003, 


three cities, especially New York and Los Angeles, 
are the primary places where the tourist, entertai 
ment, and airline industries are concentrated. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INTERCONNECTIVITY, 
AND WORLD CITIES 


This section asks what role telecommunications play 
inthe global economy, specifically whether they have 
contributed to dispersal or concentration of economic 
and social activities, along with consequences for 
the global urban system. We discuss the immensely 


important role of communication infrastructure 
at both the national and global scales and across 
different communication technologies. Ultimately, 
telecommunications are of great significance to the 
global urban economy and to urban society, creating 
new urban geographies that are fractured in certain 
unexpected ways. 

We are still in the early stage of the information 
age. The widespread commercial and personal use 
of the Internet began relatively recently in the early 
1990s, The U.S. Census reported that in 2011 just 
under 70 percent of the U.S. population had access 
to the Internet (the International Telecommunication 
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Union estimated that Internet penetration in the U.S. 
was considerably higher at 81 percent in 2012), and 
that over 48 percent used a smart phone to connect to 
the Internet, The Internet has thus drastically changed 
how we spend our work time, our money, and our 
leisure, with many more changes to come. Cellular 
devices and smart phones are seemingly ubiquitous 
and the increasing availability everywhere of the 
Internet and cloud computing are revolutionizing 
all kinds of e-commerce and has made possible (for 
some) the ability to work at home (telecommuting), 
More than 70 percent of Americans who use the 
Internet now consider online technology to be their 
most important source of information, ranking it 
higher than all other media, including television and 
newspapers. 


Dispersal or Concentration? 
Many have argued that the advent of the Internet 
has meant the "death of geography." In other words, 
where one is physically located, whether on Wall 
Street or in an obscure rural village in Thailand, 
makes no difference iu accessing the Inieruet, Thus, 
information-based activities are increasingly being 
dispersed throuphout the globe. Does this "distance. 
doesn’t matter” concept hold true? The answer seems 
to be that it is true for some smaller-scale functions 
but not for global corporate capitalism, as discussed 
earlier in this chapter. 

Telecommunications allows some activiti 
be performed from decentralized locations. For 
example, a reporter in the field can transmit a story 
to the editorial office of a newspaper located in a 
distant city. Another example of dispersal involves 
back-office activities, which are defined as office 
functions consisting of routine data and paper pro- 
cessing that follow standardized procedures. In these 
typically repetitive, office operations, employees 
work for low pay in an often monotonous envi- 
ronment, Back-office functions can be carried out 
via telecommunications almost anywhere and back 
offices can be found in small towns and rural areas, 
on back streets, in small shopping centers, and even 
on the second floor of some convenience stores. 


to 


One widely circulated icon of the global reach of 
back-office operations is the Indian call center, 
which has attained cultural meme status. The rel- 
atively low-paid but often highly educated Indian 
workers not only allow American firms to take 
advantage of considerable wage differentials, but 
ako to alleviate the problem of high turnover rates 
among U.S. workers. 

In contrast to the dispersed activities, many 
other occupations and functions have become more 
concentrated as a result of telecommunications 
On the “death of distance" debate or the question of 
whether Internet communications lead to dispersal or 
concentration of economic activities, Saskia Sassen 
(2004, p. 196) writes: 


While the new telecommunications technologies 
do indeed facilitate geographic dispersal of eco- 
nomic activities without losing system integration, 
they have also had the effect of strengthening 
the importance of central coordination and con- 
For 


trol functions for firms and, even, market 
firms in any sector, operating a widely dispersed 
network of branches and affiliates and operating in 
many markets has made central functions far more 
complicated... Major centers have massive con- 
centrations of state-of-the-art resources that allow 
them to maximize the benefits of telecommunica- 
tions and to govern new conditions for operating 
globally. 


Frontoffice occupations are highly skilled, 
specialized, and attract well-educated, highly paid 
professionals in areas like legal and financial ser- 
vices, marketing, sales, advertising, engineering and 
architectural activities, and management and public 
relations, Front-office activities involve face-to-face 
Communication and high-level decision making 
that brings together people with specialized and 
technical knowledge to manage data and information. 
collected from diverse locations. These activities 
are concentrated in the largest metropolitan areas 
atop the global urban hierarchy, most often in down- 
town locations and in newer suburban business 


concentrations, sometimes known as edge cities (see 
Chapter 7). International air connections are vital to 
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Figure 4.6 Wall Street in Manhattan, the financial 
capital of the world. 


bringing together people from many global locations 
for the face-to-face communications that are a part 
of high-level decision making within multinational 
corporations. Front-office activities seek out conspic- 
uous, prestigious, and prominent locations, and firms 
occupying these offices are willing to pay high rents 
or land cost. Thus, a front-office firm might select a 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, or Wall Street address in 
Manhattan; a Peachtree address in Atlanta; a North 
ichigan Avenue address (and eastward toward Lake 
Michigan) in Chicago; or a Market Street address in 
San Francisco, The prestigious location is a part of 
the cost of advertising (Figure 4.6). 


INTERNET CONNECTIVITY AND THE INTERNET 
BACKBONE 


It seems clear, then, that the advancements in 
telecommunications technology and usage have con- 
centrated knowledge-rich information in relatively 
few places around the world. Likewise, in the Unit 
States it is the largest metropolitan areas—with 
certain exceptions—that generate and receive the 
greatest volumes of proprietary, valuable, and techni- 
cally advanced information. New York, London, and 
‘Tokyo, the three leading world are th 
intensely linked in telecommunications by fiber 
optics and satellites, especially for their financial 
firms, stock markets, and largest and most spatially 
complex corporations. “The growth of international 
investment and trade and the need to finance and 
service such activities have fed the growth of these. 
functions in major cities" (Sassen, 2006, p. 32) 
In addition, international loci, such as the United 
Nations building in New York, is connected with 
every major city and nation in the world, as well as 
regional centers (Figure 4.7). 

Massive concentrations of giant corporations and 
their close ties with needed producer services in 
the largest cities in the world are linked by shared 
fiber-optic networks. Concentrating huge capitalist 


fore 


Figure 4.7 A view ofthe United Nations 
building, the tall shiny structure in the 
center of the photograph, as seen from 
the East River in New York City. This 
building is connected by intense telecom- 
munications with every major city and 
country in the world, as well as many 
regional centers. 
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firms in cities allows them to share costly fiber-optic 
cables, as well as facilitating face-to-face commu- 
nications. The extremely expensive infrastructure 
investments needed to create and maintain a major 
telecommunications center means that only a limited 
number of cities in North America or worldwide will 
bbe able to fulfill these communications functions. 
For example, the centralization of corporations in 
Manhattan allows them to access precise global 
information while retaining local ties to ancillary 
producer service firms. 

Which world cities are the most connected 
via Internet backbone capacity? Figure 4.8 shows 
the regional pattem of Internet connectivity. The 
Strongest regional ties flow between North America 
and Europe, followed by North America's ties with 
Latin America and Asia, Interestingly, Europe has 
more than double the Internet capacity as North 


America, but much less of its capacity is used 
outside of Europe (77 percent of Europe's Inter- 
met capacity is used within Europe, whereas for 
the U.S. and Canada, only 15 percent of capacity 
remains in the region). When looking at Internet 
connections between cities, it is important to note 
that the Internet is structured as a hub-and-spoke 
system (TeleGeography 2012). Figure 4.9 displays 
the ten cities that are connected to the Internet with 
the greatest capacity, as of 2011. London ranks 
number one, with more than 11 terabits per second 
of total Internet capacity. Other significant Internet. 
hub cities include Frankfurt, Paris, Amsterdam, and 
New York. Each of these top-five hub cities was also 
in the top-ten list for 2003. The remaining Internet 
hub cities —Mizmi, Stockholm, Los Angeles, Milan, 
and Madrid—are new to the list, replacing Brussels, 
Geneva, Toronto, Montreal, and Washington, D.C. 


North Latin 
America America Europe 

Betweenregions: — 147 47 92 
Within region: — 21 07 315 
Tek — 168 54 407 


Figure 4.8 Interregional Internet. connectivity, 2011 
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dex. ht), 
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Global Internet Hub Cities, Based on Total Internet Capacity, 2011 


o -- 
oe: Miami 


o Los Angeles 


(7) Stockholm 


(4) Amsterdam 


Figure 4.9 Global Intemet hub cities, based on total Intemet capacity, 2011. Circle size is proportional to total Internet 


capacity. Source: Authors, based on data estimated from 
(htip://global-internet-map-2012.telegeography.com). 


Significantly, despite Tokyo's world city status in 
banking and finance and other global measures, 
the city does not appe 

the last fifteen years, the largest capacity Internet 
route connected New York and London, followed 
by that between London and Paris. The topology 
of the Internet has changed, however, as illustrated 
in (Table 4.10), which shows the top three Internet 
routes as of 2011 for each of the top ten Internet 
hub cities. The London-Amsterdam route surpassed 
the New York-London route in 2009, and was itself 
surpassed by the Frankfurt-Paris route in 2011 
(TeleGeography 2012). What has not changed since 
the early 2000s is Europe's dominance of global 
Internet capacity; TeleGeography (2012) reports that 
a majority of the top 50 Internet routes in the world 
connect pairs of European cities. Miami's presence 
on the list reflects its increasingly important role as a 
gateway hub to Latin America and suggests that the 
topology of the system will continue to be dynamic. 


on either list. For most of 


Fiber Optics and Satellites 
As Warf (2006, p. 1) pointed out, “International 
telecommunications traffic relies entirely on two 


llobal Internet Map 2012, Interactive Version” TeleGeography 


modes of transmission, satellites and fiber optics” 
to link the transatlantic and transpacific economies, 
Global corporations, with their diverse, complex, 
and specialized activities, are crucially reliant upon 
sophisticated communications systems. The couple 
of dozen satellite companies overwhelmingly domi. 
nate mass media communications. Major companies, 
especially financial institutions, prefer w use the 
1,000 or so fiber-optic firms because of their greater 
security and capacity to transmit large volumes of 
data quickly. Many enterprises and institutions use 
both satellites and fiber optics. 

Geographically, satellites are better suited to serve 
remote and rural areas, as satellite transmission costs 
are unrelated to distance, whereas fiber-optic costs 
depend on the length of the fiber. Fiber-optic firms, 
in contrast, are well suited to large metropolitan areas. 
where multiple clients are concentrated in order to 
realize scale economies or savings. New York and 
London, with their clustering of large corporations, 
including financial institutions, constitute the densest 
set of fiber-optic links in the world, 

Fiber-optic carriers have significantly increased at 
the expense of satellite transmissions over the past 
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Table 4.10 Top Internet Routes, by Capacity, for 
Global Internet Hub Cities, 2011 


Top 3 Internet Routes 


Global Hub City for Each Hub City 


(1) London 


(2) Frankfurt 


(y Paris Frankfurt 

London 

Madrid 

London 

Frankfurt 

Paris 

|. Washington, D.C. 
London 

Chicago 

Atlama 

Sio Paulo 

Washington, D.C. 

Copenhagen 

Helsinki 

Hamburg 

San Francisco 

Dallas 

Washington, D.C. 


(4) Amsterdam 


(5) New York. 


(6) Miami 


Stockholm 


(8) Los Angeles 


(9) Milan Frankfurt 
Paris 


New York 


(10) Madrid Paris 
London 


Milan 


‘Source: "Global Internet Map 201 
‘ww tclegeography.com/assetv webs! 
imteret-map-20121 


" TeleGeography (hp; 
elimagesimapsglchal- 


decade, both for the transatlantic and transpacific 
markets. Almost all voice communication now trav- 
els via fiber optics. The concentration of high-volume 
users in the largest world cities has fundamentally 
shifted the balance of competition to fiber optics. 
‘The growth in the global fiber-optic network across 


the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in recent years has 
been to serve giant world city clients (Wart, 2006). 
Box 4.3 compares the geographic patterns generated 
by voice communication with those evident in Inter- 
net communication—though similar, there are some 
important differences, 

In addition to fiber optics and 
key component of the telecommunic 
has been the phenomenal growth in the use of mobile 
devices, increasingly in the form of smart phones and 
wireless tablets. This increase has been particularly 
dramatic in recent years as costs have gone down and 
competition among carriers has increased. Globally, 
there were more than 6.5 billion mobile device sub- 
scriptions in 2013, up from only 600 million in 2000. 
Given that global population was just over 7.0 billion 
in the same year, this is a remarkable number. In the 
U.S. and most other economically developed coun- 
tries, there are more subscriptions than people, which 
illustrates that many people have access to multiple 
subscriptions. More than 76 percent of mobile 
subscriptions are in developing, not developed, 
countries (Figure 4.10). Africa remained the fastest 
growing world region in mobile device usage, as few 
conventional land phone lines exist. Africa had 545 
million subscribers in 2013, up from 152 million 
subscribers in 2006 and only 12 million in 2000. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
UnnAN Economy 


At the core of modern capitalism is the need to over- 
come spice and time. In the past the transcending 
of space and time was achieved by use of better 
transport technology, that is, faster and larger jet 
airplanes, improved automobile performance, larger 
trucks, and wider and upgraded interstates and other 
highways, Today telecommunications is essential 
for the geographical and economic functioning 
of contemporary global capitalism. Mobility and 
near-instantaneous telecommunications form the 
basis of corporate power and control, scientific and 
engineering discourse, and governmental legitima- 
tion of the capitalist economy. The ideal of global 
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Cell Phone Usage, 1995-2009 
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Figure 4.10 Explosive increase in the use of cellular devices, 1995-2009. Source: Extracted and 
Modified from Michael Hale [http;/cn-wikipedia.org/viki/Füe;Mobile phone map. 1980-2009 
ati]. Data Source: http:/reference. wolfram comimathematica/ncte/Couriry DataSourcelnformation. 


dum. 


capitalism is to create a “spaceless world,” to bring 
all cities functionally into one location. To put it 
another way, national and global transurban relations. 
have surpassed the local, city-hinterland relations 
for the world's giant megacities, These dominant 
intercity linkages are perhaps best expressed through 
the flow of capital among financial markets. 


Financial Markets. 
The three global cities of New York, London, and 
Tokyo dominate the global financial markets (Sassen, 
1991). New York is the primary recipient of capital, 
London is the leading processor of international cap- 
ital, and Tokyo is the main exporter of capital. These 
three cities form the core of the 24-hour global finan- 
cial marketplaces. The financial transactions among, 
these centers, as well as among stock markets in 
many other cities around the world—from Chicago, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore to Bangkok, Manila, and 
Istanbul—are carried out by advanced systems of 
telecommunications. These network links depend on 
satellites and increasingly on fiber-optic cables. 
Telecommunications networks allow worldwide 
financial investors to take advantage of minor but 


significant fluctuations in stock values and exchange 
rates. Digital trading systems allow nearly instant 
communications with clients, Investors of funds 
search the globe for the highest rates of return and 
suffer no delays in financial trading. In financial 
transactions, widely separated cities maintain closer 
ties with one another than they do with their local 
and regional hinterland economies, 

Most financial institutions and other data- 
intensive corporations, governments, and institutions 
maintain backup systems in several locations across 
the United States in the event of a natural disaster or 
a human terrorist attack, as occurred on September 
11, 2001. For example, the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association-College Retirement Equities 
Fund (TIAA-CREF), headquartered at 730 Third 
Avenue in New York, and not physically harmed by 
the horrifying tragedy of 9/11, had backup service 
and data centers in Denver and Charlotte. Social 
Security and military data are likewise protected by 
multiple backup locations. Interestingly, the Intemet 
was litle affected by the 9/11 attacks because of 
its inherent multiple access from computers around 
the world. 
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BOX 4.3 Tecusorocy AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNET CAPACITY AND 
VOLUME OF INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE. 
Cais 


A fundamental understanding of the geographic func- 
timing of the global economy may be achieved by 
looking again at world Internet capacity and comparing 
it with other forms of communication. Looking back at 
Figure 4.8, though the diagram shows that the Internet 
links between North America are stronger with Europe 
than with Asia or Latin America, the figure lacks intrare- 
gional detail, Figure 4.9 and Table 4.10 provide some 
additional details about specific cities. TeleGeography 
(wwvtelegeograply.com) provides even more detailed 
and useful data that are not easy to depict in simple maps. 
‘The United States has its strongest interregional Internet 
links with the most developed European countries (United 
Kingdom. France, Germany, and Italy) and their principal 
cities. Canada, despite its relatively small population size, 
is the single leading North American country in Internet 
links with the United States. The transpacific ties are 
primarily with Japan, but also with Korea, China, amd 
‘Taiwan. The developing economies of Latin America have 
only weak links with the United States, principally Brazil, 
and those links with Africa are stil relatively minor. 
Interestingly, international ^ telephone — calls 
(Figure B4.2) reveal patterns similar though not iden- 
tical to those of Infemet transmissions capacity. As we 
would expect, the volume of telephone calls is greatest 


Office Economies 

Internet Service Providers (ISP) during the past few 
‘years have been busily laying fiber-optic cable within 
major metropolitan areas. The cheapest way to route 
fiber cables is to string them along existing electric 
power lines, Such cables are easily subject to inter- 
ruption when, forexample, vehicles strike the electric 
poles or ice storms and snow may pull lines down. 
‘The cost of burying an underground cable varies from 
more than $100,000 per mile in a congested down- 
town location to $25,000 per mile in a suburban 
area. Underground cables are of course much less 


with the major urban centers in the most economically 
developed countries of Europe and Canada. Intemational 
telephone flows are depicted only when they are both 
intercontinental and in excess of 400 million minutes. 
The width of the telephone flow lines is proportional to 
the total annual traffic on the public telephone network in 
both directions between each pair of countries in millions 
of minutes in 2012, The telephone linkages between the 
United States and Asian counties are strongest with 
India and China. They are stronger with India than they 
are with China because of corporate telephone services 
provided primarily by English-rained, young females. 
Other notable ties between the United States and Asian 
nations include those with Austria. Indonesia, Taiwan, 
Japan, and South Korea, In Europe, the United Kingdom 
stands out in the number of telephone ties with the United 
States, as does Germany and France. Telephone ties are not 
shown between the United States and Mexico. Colombia 
and Brazil stand out as well connected South American 
countries. Other notable intercontinental telephone flows 
connect Turkey with Germany. Large telephone flows 
connect both the United Kingdom and Russia with formor 
colonial territories 

Even though Internet-based communications are 
in many way supplanting older communications tech- 
nologies, such as traditional telephones, the pattern of 
Trternet connections between nations and between cities 
in some ways is less reflective of the true structure of the 
global urban system. As TeleGengraphy (2012) rotes, the 


vulnerable to natural or human-created disruption 
and therefore more secure. 

Fiber-optic cables are typically built in loops in 
and around metropolitan downtown and in suburban. 
locations. To save costs, fiber-optic lines are often 
laid out along existing rail, electric and natural gas 
rights of way. Fiber-optic loops are built for two 
basic reasons. One is to extend Internet service 
to large, established corporations and institutions 
usually located in downtown areas (Coca-Cola in 
Atlanta, Wachovia Bank in Charlotte, or Citibank in 
New York). Here the Internet comes to them. 
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topology of the Intemet is controlled by specific operators 
who may choose to redirect a link from one city to another 
for technical or for geopolitical reasons, It remains useful, 


2012 


therefore, to track both new and traditional communica- 
tions patterns in our attempt to better understand the global 
urban system. 
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‘show all intercorinental routes wih an annual volume of more than 400 milion minutes, Data relais both TOM and VoIP rat 


Figure B42 Global communications cable map, showing international outbound telephone calls, Source: TeleGeogra- 


 Dhy/wwwelegeography.com. 


The second reason for building fiber optics in 
‘metropolitan areas—and this construction is usually 
found in suburban areas—is to provide fiber-optic 
service to attract new or relocating firms to these sub- 
urban sites. In these cases information-hungry firms 
are being lured to locations where fiber-optic ser- 
vices are available. Despite the high cost of making 
fiber optics available, knowledge-based companies 
and institutions find these services essential to their 
business operations. 

A telecommunications advantage for many down- 
"own locationsis the ample supply of aging buildings 


that are increasingly unsuitable for their original pur- 
pose but are uniquely suited for Internet rewiring 
due to their spaciousness, proximity to rail lines 
for fiber-optic rights-of-way, and high floor-toad 
carrying capacity. These buildings are located near 
the downtown fiber-optic loops; they can thus pro- 
vide corporations and institutions with a broadband. 
superhighway (“fat pipe" in business jargon) that 
can handle multiples messages simultaneously and 
ensure speedy, high-volume dara transmissions. 
‘Some experts have likened the Internet to a hierar- 
chy of roads, with the superhighway able to move 
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mony velicles (messages) rapidly side by side. In 
contrast, copper telephone lines on backroads may 
become congested even with limited traffic volume. 
Downtowns thus serve as a prime location for large 
telecommunications-intensive corporations because 
of building infrastructure, nearness to the downtown 
fiber-optic loops, and the availability of railroad, 
electric, telephone, and natural gas rights-of-way in 
which fiber-optic cable can be buried. 


TrLECOMMUNICATIONS AND URBAN SOCIETY 


Not only is telecommunications influencing where 
people live, work, socialize, and shop, but it is also 
altering the kinds of activities that take place within 
the family home, the office and other workplaces 
the classroom, and financial institutions. Though cen- 
tral to the current phase of globalization, the Internet 
is also hub for social networking, contacts between 
grandparents and grandchildren, leisure-time activ 
ties, news reporting, shopping, dating services, and 
even organized crime. Importantly, these transforma- 
tions aro sson in cities ofall sizen and in every regi 

Manuel Castells (2004, p. 83), a leading theori 
on the Informational City, views the 


process of urbanization [as] concentrated dis- 
proportionally in metropolitan areas of a new 
kind: urban constellations scattered throughout 
huge territorial expanses, functionally integrated 
and socially differentiated around a multicentered 
structure, I call these new spatial forms metropoli- 
tan regions. ... Advanced telecommunications, 
Internet, and fast, computerized transportation 
systems allow for simultaneous spatial concen- 
tration and decentralization, ushering in a new 
geography of networks and urban modes through- 
ut the world, throughout countries, between and 
within metropolitan areas. 


Greater efficiency and increased productivity are 
achieved in the workplace, as email often makes more 
inconvenient telephone conversation unnecessary, 


although given that many are becoming more acutely 
aware that email leaves a permanent record, many 
forms of communication that require sensitivity 
are better conducted via voice communication 
Even here, however, the 2013 controversy about 
the U.S. National Security Agency spying activities 
illustrates that mobile telephone communications 
can be tracked and monitored. Perbaps face-to-face 
communication, which requires physical proximity, 
is actually more necessary than the globalization 
Pollyannas thought! 

Although some scholars have predicted the "death 
of cities” as a result of information being equally 
abundant everywhere in the country or world, as we 
have seen, telecommunications can both centralize 
and decentralize urban activities. Past urban planning 
and policy approaches saw the city as made up of dis- 
tinct and discrete zones of residential, commercial, 
and industrial land use maintained by zoning ordi- 
mances, This industrialera perspective has become 
obsolete in the telecommunications age. The contem- 
porary large city, far from being bypassed by space- 
less communications and the death of distance, has 
become a concentrated constellation of computers 
principally linked with other major cities, themselves, 
the control points of national and global economics 
and the ensuing social and cultural consequences, 

‘The Internet accommodates the global flows of 
information, people, nmodities, entertain 
ment, and cultural symbols. Telecommunications 
hus clearly enhanced the cultural and symbolic 
content and images of cities around the world and 
it has advanced the tourist industries. These sectors 
of the economy are almost exclusively located in 
large cities, for example New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago. Boston, and Atlanta in the United States. 
Image-producing industries, such as television news 
centers (Atlanta, New York, and Washington, D.C.), 
film production and music recording (Los Angeles), 
and women's fashion clothing (New York, Paris, and 
Los Angeles) have found satellite and fiber-optic 
telecommunications increasingly essential to 
taining a creative global cultural economy. 
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Globalization, as mediated through selected ci 
and enabled by telecommunications technology, has 
replaced intemational relations among countries 
only since the 1970s. Whereas international trade, 
for example, refers to commodity movement among 
countries, globalization refers to the movement of 
capital, information, goods, and services among 
huge multinational corporations, largely ignoring the 
traditional role of national boundaries, Multinational 
corporations ate heavily concentrated in a relatively 
small number of world cities. The hierarchy of world 
cities has shifted over time with the economic growth 
of East and Southeast Asian cities, European cities, 
and cities in developing regions of Latin America. 
U.S. multinational firms dominate the global econ- 
omy, especially petroleum, and Japanese companies 
are among the leading automotive corporations. 
People in developed parts of the world who are 
Jess than 30 years old have only experienced living 
in a global economy, which increasingly reaches 
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10 people in developing cities of the world. Only 
older people have experienced and remember the 
local, regional, and nation-hased world and its sud- 
den transformation by the information age into a 
multinational-based globalized unit 

We are in the initial stage of the telecommuni: 
cations age and its impacts on cities. Nonetheless, 
we are already seeing the fracturing of geography, 
as world cities and other megacities have become the 
principal nodes in the newly emerging economic and 
social order. These large, interlinked urban centers 
form the skeleton of globilization, connecting the 
world capitalist system via huge multinational cor- 
porations, This skeleton is physically held together 
by hair-thin glass fibers, some lying in cables on the 
ocean floor, some buried in the soil, and some strung 
on telephone poles. This chapter has demonstrated 
how telecommunications, particularly the Internet, is 
remaking urban areas and the relationships among 
national and world cities through front-office and 
back-office activities. 


Part III 


THE Economic LANDSCAPE 
OF THE CITY 


CHAPTER 5 


URBAN LAND USE, THE CENTRAL BUSINESS 
DISTRICT, AND THE GROWTH OF SUBURBS 


So important and pervasive kad the trolley become 
by 1904 that its inventor Frank Sprague could 


In this chapter, we consider the internal aspects of 
cities. Why do cities look the way they do and what 
have been some of the engines of change? Our intent. 
is to demonstrate the range of urban functions and 
then provide a means by which to understand the 
distribution of these functions. In other words, why 
are particular functions found in certain locations 
within a city? 

We examine these urban distributions primarily 
through the concept of land value and bid rent. First. 
associated with William Alonso from his book Loca- 
tion and Land Use, this is à method to understand, 
how market forces drive the cost of land and deter- 
mine how land parcels are used. Changes in internal 
urban transportation have altered the logic of land 
value and where different functions are located, as 
well the density gradient in cities. Declining down- 
towns have spurred efforts towards rejuvenation, and 
we look at the various strategies employed. We end 
with a discussion of how polycentricity has trans- 
formed the suburbs, leading to even more extensive 
suburban sprawl. 

While land value applies to all cities, the emphasis 
here will be on U.S. cities. American cities are useful 
in two ways. First, many American cities have had a 
blank slate to work from. European and Asian cities 
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reasonably claim, "the eleciric railway has become 
The most potent factor in our moder life.” 
KENNETH T. JACKSON, 1985, P. 115 


are constrained by historical urban elements, whereas 
no American city has a history that goes back too 
long. So, these cities have had more of a chance to 
expand based on these market forces. Secondly, the 
influence of land use planning is quite low in the 
United States (see Chapter 12). While this has can 
have a number of unfortunate side effects, it also 
creates a circumstance in which the forces of the 
marketplace are given free rein. 


Towakp a Mover or Lann Use. 


Before we begin to delve into explanatory models or 
urban land value, we have to come up with a gen- 
eral description of the modern city. This can serve 
as a kind of ideal type. A few basic things we are 
concemed with are (1) functions: the sorts of features 
present in the city; (2) distribution: where these fea- 
tures are located, and (3) intensity: how intensively 
these features are used. 

Like any economic model, the early material may 
seem a bit unrealistic. It is important to remember 
that attempting to describe and explain what goes on 
in cities is a complicated procedure. But itis best to 
start off with the simplest possible model, and then 
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elaborate on that model until it begins to resemble 
cities as we know them today. 


Urban Functions 

The modern city is composed of different functions. 
Parts of the city are for the exchange of goods and. 
services (retail functions), some parts are used for 
offices and company headquarters, some parts are 
used for factories (industrial functions), and some 
parts are used for houses and apartments (residential 
functions). In addition to these, we must add other 
parts of the city that are part of the public land: streets, 
landfills, parks, as well as government buildings and 
schools. These compose a great deal of land in the 
modern city. In addition, we must consider the land 
that is underwater, that is undevelopable (e.g. t00 
hilly), or that is just left vacant. 

Unfortunately, there have not been that many 
inventories conducted on land use functions in the 
USS. city. The last that we could come up with was 
done in 1968, which averaged the 100 largest U.S. 
cities at the time (Table 5.1). 

The small commercial percentage isa bit mislead- 
ing. Tu large cities, vommcacíal aca: 
extensive Footprint, but they endup taking a great deal 
of vertical space. The higher land values assessed for 
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TableS.l Urban Functions 1968. 


Type of Use. Cities of 100K+ Cities of 250K4- 
Private. 674 647 
Residential 316 323 
Commercial E m 
Industrial 47 54 
Railroads 13 24 
Undeveloped 23 125 
Streets 183 
Public 162 
Parks 53 
Schools and Colleges 18 
Airports 20 25 
Cemeteries 10 m 
Public Housing. os 04 
Other 30 51 


Source: Taken from Manvel, A. D., 1968 


such areas makes tall buildings more profitable. So if 
we were to consider percent of overall floor space, the 
percentage would be much higher. In addition, each 
of these functions may be found at several different 
density levels, Residential development, for example, 
stretches from high-rise apartment buildings to exten- 
sively spread-out single family houses. 

In regard to some of the general trends since 1968, 
we can say that the percentage of land used for resi- 
dential areas is going up, while the percentage of land 
used for roads has gone down, Much of this is due 
to lower overall densities. A compact, high-density 
city will have many streets (city blocks), whereas a 
low density suburbanized city has fewer roads over- 
all servicing more spread-out areas. As houses have 
become more spread out, the percentage of residen- 
tial land has increased. Still, the area occupied by 
roads and parking has expanded tremendously. 


Model of Land Value 

Once we can establish the different functions that 
occupy acity, then it is possible to draw up a function 
which shows how these land uses will be distributed. 
To begin with, land uses arc very much determined 
by the relative value of each parcel of land. Highly 
valued land will be used for different purposes than 
land that is much cheaper. This also impacts how 
intensively the land is used. 


Distribution + Intensity of land use 
= fiDistribution of Land Value) 


One way to define land value is as bid rent, which 
is the amount of money that a particular parcel of 
land could expect to receive. In this way bid rent is 
a synonym for land value. The bid rent or value of a 
parcel of land has to do with two basic aspects: 


Land Value (Bid Rent)=f (Site, Internal Situation) 


Site has to do with the physical attributes of the loca- 
tion, Site is extremely important in determining the 
distribution of land values for particular functions. 
Factories need flat land; most people prefer to live 
inhilly areas, Beyond the basic requirements, a more 
attractive site, say with a view of the ocean or next to 
a park, often commands a higher price. The internal 


situation in this case defines the location compared o 
other parts of the city. Situation boils down to access. 
How accessible is the workplace, stores, factories? 
Obviously, access has a different meaning for a store, 
ora factory, ora resident. 

In order to build a model of land use, we need 
to start hy taking away a lot of complicating factors 
and use the simplest possible case. So in this case we 
initially assume that: 


1. There is a point in the city with the greatest degree of 

access. We can call this point the Prime Value Inter- 

section or PVT, and itis the central point around which 

all of the other land values are determined. 

Access to the PVI is based solely on distance. Any- 

one a mile away has the same access as anyone else a 

mile away ina different direction, We will consider the 

importance of transportation arteries later 

3. All site factors are constant, which means that all land 
has equal desirability in terms of its physical attributes, 
This means only the internal situation or accessibility 
factors count. 

4. There is no zoning or any other type of planning that 
designates particular pieces of land for particular uses. 


These assumptions determine that the bid rent ts 
based solely on the intrinsic worth of the land minus. 
the costs of access. More formally: 


Bid Rent = Land Value at PVI — Access Costs 
Where. 


Access Costs = distance * the costs associated 
with distance for a particular 
function 


Different functions are going to have a greater stake 
in being close to the PVI, and so in having a greater 
degree of access. For example, corporate offices and 
financial headquarters need to be close to the PVI. 
They depend on face-to-face contacts, impromptu 
meetings, access to quick credit. Specialized retail 
establishments will have a great need for access, since. 
they depend on foot or vehicle traffic and being rea- 
sonably convenient to their overall market. Factories 
also need to be close to the PVI, but not as critically, 
They are more interested in accessing other cities and 
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‘Table 5.2 Land Values and Access Costs 
for Separate Functions 


Land Value at PVE Acc 


Office $2000 
Retail $1500 
Industrial $1000 
Residential $500 


in having good transportation to the source of raw 
materials. Access is useful in terms of being near 
other factories and stores, as well as transport facili- 
ties such as rain tracks. Residences probably have the 
least stake in being close to the center, though this can 
depend, For some residents, access is nice in terms 
of being close to work, stores, and other functi 
Other residential users are interested in being farther 
away from the noises of intense urban activity. 

We can see how this works using our equations 
above. Hypothetically, there is a parcel of land right 
next to the PVI. But these different urban functions. 
have different costs of access per mile, as shown in 
Table $2. 

So costs will differ for each function at different 
distances from the PVI (Table 5.3). 

Figure 5.1 shows the chart that results from this 
table. It shows how the bid rent changes for each 
function. Unless there is some intervening factor, 
the parcel of land will go to the highest bidder. This 
comes from the principal in real estate called the 
“highest and best use,” which is the land usage which 
is going to be most profitable, while at the same time 
being feasible. 

Since the value of each piece of land varies 
depending distance from the PVT and the function for 


53. Land Values at Different Distance 


Lodo dox P 
PVI Mile Miles Miles Miles Miles 


Office $2000 $1000 $0 
Retail $1500 $1000 $500 $0 

Industrial $1000 $750 $500 $250 $0 
Residential $500 $425 $350 $275 $200 0 
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Figure 5.1 Chart showing how land value varies by 
function. Source: Authors. 


which it will be used, this means that land will have 
different uses depending on how far it is from the 
center. In Figure 5.1 from PVI to 1 mile, land will be 
used for offices, From 1 to 2 miles, it will be used for 
retail; from 2 to 3+ miles it will be used for industry. 
And from 3+ to 8 miles it will be used for residences. 
Afier 8 miles, theeffective urban use of the land ends. 
‘So we can convert this graph into zones surrounding 
the PVI, and describe the dominant land uses within 
each of these zones (Figure 5.2). 

The highest and best use of land at each distance 
from the PVI creates the basis for the value of each 
parcel of land. The actual shape of land value curves, 
out as different functions take over. The value of 
land right next to the PVI can drop very rapidly. A 
parking space two blocks away can be half the cost 
of a parking space at the PVI. This map showing 
land value in Minneapolis and St. Paul (Figure 5.3) 
illustrates this concept well. 

This also relates to the intensity of use. Thehigher 
price for a parcel of land near the PVI means that it is 
‘more economical there to use land more intensively 
and build up. Fifty-story buildings become feasible 
when the price of land is millions of dollars an acre. 
‘The Federal Reserve Bank of New York estimated 


that the price of an acre of land near the Empire State 
Building was $90 million in 2006. Nobody would 
place a low-rise building when land is this expensive. 
Out toward the edge of a city, tall buildings are not 
"worth the cost of construction. Low-rise buildings, 
including single family houses, become much more 
practical, High land value encourages intensive use. 
So those office functions at areas of high value will be 
set in skyscrapers. Similarly, residential areas of high 
value will also be set in multistory buildings. Even 
the wealthiest resident of a big city could not afford 
to plunk a detached house in the middle of downtown, 

Clearly, many of these initial assumptions are 
unrealistic and there are several other factors guiding 
land value beyond simple distance to the PVI. Some 
parcels of land are better serviced by transportation, 
and this increases their accessibility. Also, consider- 
ations of site become more important. Factories need 
tolocate on fiat, dry land, regardless of where they are. 
located. Tall buildings need a strong structural foun- 
dation underneath. Residential users are extremely 
susceptible to site considerations. Most prefer a hilly, 
rolling topography over a flat area or perhaps some 
type of waterfront. An any real estate agent can tell. 
you, some neighborhoods are just more popular than 
thers, and this inflates the price. The issue of exter- 
malities is important here, referring to the fact that 
the value and desirability of any plot of land, partic- 
ularly residential land, is affected by what is nearby. 
We will talk more about zoning in Chapter 12, but 
suffice it to say that zoning has come into play as a 
means of mitigating negative externalities by cluster- 
ing similar uses together, and excluding some uses 
from consideration. 


The Central Business District 
The most distinguishing feature of a city is the 
Central Business District or CBD. In many 
respects, this is a more precise term for "down- 
town" though in big cities, the CBD can encompass 
several downtowns and "uptowns" and the entire dis- 
trict or districts can stretch over a few square miles, 
While the CBD does not have the importance it used 
to in many American cities, up until World War II it 
was the single most important organizational point 


Residential 


for all American cities. It still continues to play an 
important role, and some might argue that the CBD 
is coming back in significant ways. 

Centrality is critical to the placement of the CBD 
within the city and the kinds of functions it con- 
tains. The main advantage of the CBD was centrality 
Many CBDs developed where there were significant 
breaks in the external transportation networks. For 
example, many CBDs emerged at so called break of 
bulk points, where cargo was transferred from one 
mode of transportation to another. This could be a 
good place to establish a factory. Other types of trans- 
portation centers also attracted activity, because this 
is where individuals would often stop for a transfer, 
In the case of canals, discussed in Chapter 3, the locks 
were popular places to set up taverns and other places 
for diversion while passengers and freightmen waited. 
for the canal boats to be raised or lowered. Crossroads 
were popular areas to set up a business since these 
could be accessed from more than one road. Beyond 
this, many districts which would later become CBDs 
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Figure 5.2 Map based on land 
value curves in Figure 5.1. depicting 
hypothetical land use zones. Source: 
Authors, 


emerged near major mining or tourist operations or 
around market places 

‘The CBD serve a number of different roles in the 
city, primarily based on its higher land values, more 
intensive use, and greater accessibility. The CBD: 


1. Serves as a central market place. This means 
extremely specialized stores, the flagship stores of 
large department stores, large banks, and brokerage 
houses. lt also means that major entertainment and 
cultural services, including theaters, symphony halls, 
museums, and spons arenas are likely to be located in 
the CBD. 

2. Serves as a major transportation node. The CBD acts 
as à nodal point for all transit routes (except airports, 
Which require lots of land). Large city CBDs still con- 
tain the major train depots, intercity bus stations, and 
are also a focal point for intra-city transportation like 
streets, subways and elevated trains. The CBD in port 
cities also may revolve around a harbor front. 

3. Serves as an administrative center. This soften where 
government offices are located, particularly those which 
involve more interaction with the public. 
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Figure 5.3 The gradual decline in land value from the PVI in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Source: Authors, 


4. Serves as a location for high-level producer 
services—advertising or legal services for 
example—and command and control centers like 
company headquarters. This is true even in more 
sprawling cides like Houston, where the downtown 
still contains several tall buildings hosting headquarters 
of major corporations. 

5. Within dhe CBD is found higher land values overall ad 
intensive use of land. This means that the CBD will 
likely have much taller buildings unless height restric- 
tions are imposed. 

6. There will be heavy pedestrian traffic, since density 
causes people to walk more 

7. Most importantly the CBD is traditionally an area with 
few or no residential functions. People go to the CBD 
to work or to shop, but not to live. 


As our simplified model in Figure 5.2 demon- 
strates, the center of the city is generally absent of 
residential functions—though this has been changing 
in recent years. Yet many other functions, including 
residential, are found just outside the traditional 
CBD. Geographers sometimes refer to this area as 
the CBD frame, an area of less-iniensive land use 
(Figure 5.4). Large cities might contain residential 
mgn nies, especially close to amenities such as 
waterfronts or parks. New York bas its string of 
ultra-rich apartments surrounding three sides of 
Central Park: Chicago has luxury high rises along 
Lake Michigan. Other functions that require some 
aspect of centrality but cannot afford to be in the 
very center may also be located in the frame. This 
would include industries, warchouses, some retail 
functions such as bigger furniture stores, and many 
institutions like hospitals and universities. In some 
sectors, there are zones just outside the CBD that 
contain a number of disamenities—skid rows, red 
light districts, and railroad tracks. This is also often 
where public housing is located (see Chapter 8). 


Residential Users 

Beyond the frame, we often see rings of residential 
use take over in decreasing intensity. This usually 
begins with apartments, then moving to rowhouses 
and duplexes, and finally single-family detached 
houses. Some of the more intensely used residen- 
tial building serve affluent customers, as described 
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Figure 5.4 CRD core and surrounding functions in the 
frame. Source: Authors. 


above, but a general relationship often prevails in 
American cities, where poorer households are more 
likely to locate in the inner city and wealthier house- 
holds in suburban and exurban areas. This brings up 
the paradox as to why poor people live closer to the 
center of the city where land values are higher, and 
most wealthy people live in the outskirts where land 
values are lover. 

Chapter 8 provides a much more comprehensive 
view of the economic. political, and institutional 
forces that have created separate housing markets 
within the metropolitan area, but there are a few 
explanations for this paradox that we can explain 
here. The first thing to consider is that residential 
users have a completely different value of land than 
do offices, stores, and factories, Because a lot of 
space farther out is worth the same as a tiny bit of 
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space close in, most people who can afford it will 
choose the greater quantity of suburban space to the 
smaller space available in the inner city. 

In addition, we find that for residential users, loc: 
tions near the core can carry negative externalities 
Land near the center of the city can be close to noise 
from the streets, smoke-belching factories, and other 
annoyances. This pushes its value down, especially 
for those who can afford to go elsewhere. Of course, 
for some the positive externalities of stores, restau- 
rants, and museums makes city living desirable, but 
this still applies to only a minority of consumers. 

Finally, there is the fact is that the proportionate 
cost of access is higher for the poor than for the 
wealthy. Middle- and upper-class people have cars, 
and they usually have stable jobs. It is easier for 
them to be away from the hustle and bustle and to 
commute. The poor—many of whom do not have 
automobile access—may have difficulty coming up 
with bus fare and the long hours it takes to get into 
town, In many cases, suburban areas are not well 
served by buses and other transit choices. 

Of course, there are exceptions as some wealthy 
people chose to live in the city, particularly where 
there are a number of positive amenities. Many peo- 
ple end up living far away from the city because they 
cannot afford housing closer in. The phrase "drive til 
you qualify” reflects the attitude that it is possible 
to qualify for a house large enough to meet a fam- 
ily's needs by commuting far from the city—trading 
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time for space. In many outskirts are also found trailer 
parks, where poor people also live. 


Density Gradient 

One significant consequence of the land value curve 
is its effect on intensity. This can be measured in 
several ways. but one of the best measures is to look 
at density. In this, we want to distinguish between 
daytime and nighttime density. The CBD itself may 
contain a low nighttime density because most of its 
space is reserved for employment, but its daytime 
density (when people are at work) will be high. 

Figure 5.5 shows a typical nighttime density gra- 
dient, There is very low density right around the CBD 
at night in the day this area would sport extremely 
high densities. Close by the CBD, where residential 
development begins, we often find theregion of high- 
est density. This high-density peak can be described 
as a circle surrounding the CBD. Obviously. high 
rises are going to have an enormous density, because 
density is counted by the amount of land taken, not 
by floor space, and several people living in a 50-story 
high rise will translate into a large number of people 
on cach acre of land. 

Following this peak, the density gradient tends 
to fall, sharply at first as apartment heights fall, 
then more slowly as rowhouses, triple-deckers and 
duplexes replace these, Finally, in the areas of 

igle-family housing the density peaks fall more 
slowly still, as urban land goes from small lots of 
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Figure 5.5 Nighttime density 
gradient. Source: Authors 


perhaps an eighth of an acre to plots of one, two, or 
even three acres. Finally, the density gradient tails 
off to where urban uses transition to rural uses. 

Many people have studied the changing shape of 
density gradients over time. Two things have been 
observed. First, CBD densities peaked as a city grew, 
then they began to fall as the city expanded. In the 
United States, there was a peak about 1930-1940: 
Milwaukee had central city density of 75,000 people 
per square mile in 1930, but only 31,000 per square 
mile by 1963. Overall density in the city was a lot. 
lower too. Second, the density gradient has tended 
to flatten out over time, This is because the periph- 
eral areas have increased in population relative to the 
center as the city expands, 

In general, American cities are the least dense in 
the world. International urban densities are much 
higher, with Manila (111,000 people per square 
mile), Cairo (46,000 per square mile), and Paris 
(53,000 per square mile) leading the list. In the 
United States, New York City is the densest large 
city at 26,000 people per square mile. But other 
cities are far less dense: Boston, Chicago, Miami, 
amd Philadelphia are between 11,000 and 12,000 
people per square mile. Most other large U.S. cities 
are well under 7.000 people per square mile, with 
Sunbelt cities less densely populated than cities in 
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the Northeast and Midwest. Of course this does not 
include the density for urbanized areas, which can 
be more revealing since such areas capture the true 
urban population. Urbanized areas have steadily 
expanded in physical size as their populations have 
grown—something that is not available to all cities. 
Figure 5.6 shows how densities have changed for 
both urbanized areas and core cities in the United 
States. Densities for urbanized areas (which include 
the cities) are significantly lower than for the cities 
themselves, since these urbanized areas include the 
low-density suburbs surrounding the city. Until about 
1980 density levels fell dramatically for urbanized 
areas but have since held fairly steadily, For core 
cities, density levels fell until 1990, Many cities lost 
populations within their municipal boundaries while 
those increasing in size—mostly in the U.S. South 
and Southwest—were able to add territory through 
aggressive annexations (see Chapter 11) Houston 
and Dallas tripled their land area between 1950 and 
1990, for instance. Since 1990, core city densities 
have increased a little bit. This can be because of 
population increases that have not been accompanied 
by additional annexations. Within the urban surface 
itself, however, the density gradient continues to 
flatten out. There are some signs of people returning 
to central and inner cities, but we will have to see in 
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Figure 5.6 Changing densities forthe 
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the next ten or so years whether this 
of a trend. 


s the beginning 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION AND CHANGES 
IN LAND VALUE 


The concept of land value and bid rent has a great deal 
to do with the expanding size of cities, the changing 
shape of cities, and the distribution of urban func- 
tions. As we saw in Chapter 2, cities were extremely 
sensitive to transportation concerns, and the very ear- 
liest cities were limited as to how quickly goods could 
reach them, Lateron, trading cities tended to locate in 
areas with the most favorable situation, which meant 
those places with the greatest access to trading and 
shipping routes. But beyond the needs of cities to 
locate in areas favorable to external routes, we also 
have to consider the intemal transportation routes that 
allowed individuals within a city to act as part of a 
single community. 

‘Advancements in this area have been relatively 
new. Up until sbout 1850, there were very few 
changes in urban transportation. Sometimes streets 
were widened or there was bener trafic regulation. 
But beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, the 
United States led the way in new transportation to 
help people get around. Because transportationequals 
access, access equals land value, and land value 
equals the shape, size, and functional distribution of 
cities, transportation has had the major role in deter- 
mining what modern cities look like. We can divide 
the story of internal transportation into four phases: 


1, The walking city: pre-1850 
2. The horsecar and electric streetcar era: 1850-1920 
3. The recreational auto era: 1920-1945 

The freeway era: 1943-present 


Tho Walking City 
We can describe the city up until about 1850 as a 
walking city. With the exception of the very wealthy, 
able to avail themselves of horse-drawn carriage 

most people in a city were compelled towalk to work, 
to shop, and to visit friends within the city. In fact 
the cities that were the biggest and grew the fastest 
in this period—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


and Charleston—were only about 2 miles in overall. 
radius: the distance that a person could comfortably 
walk from the edge to the center in about an hour. 

This horizontal compactness was further exacer- 
bated by the fact that buildings could not go above 
a certain height, The reinforced architecture and 
elevators that made skyscrapers possible was noi 
yet invented. So the orly way in which a city could 
acquire more accessible land was through leveling 
hills, draining marshes, filling in nearby water. Also, 
bridges and ferries were established to connect 
central cities with nearby communities: Boston to 
Cambridge, Manhattan to Brooklyn, But the spatial 
limitation remained essentially the same. 

The walking city had a particular urban form. First 
of all, there wasn't yet much specialization of func- 
tions, We might characterize a few distinct "rings" 
based on access (Figure 5.7). The "center" of the 
city was at the port itself, where wharves, ware- 
houses, and trading offices could be found. For these 
functions, the “friction of distance" was at its most 
acute. They had to occupy the waterfront. As rail- 
roads became more important, these central func- 
tions would tend to orient towards the railroad depots, 
Beyond this were located those functions for which 
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FigureS Schema of the walking city. Source: 
Authors. 
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central access was necessary, but not as acute as the 
directly mercantile functions. Specialty shops, hotels, 
and some public buildings might be found in this s 
ond ring. Also, here were located the homes of the 
wealthy traders who desired to live close to the water- 
front but not right on top of it, 

It should be noted that in some cities like Lon- 
don, wealthy industrialists and. merchants. wanted 
nice housing within the city yet far from the dirt 
and congestion of the factories. Thus, they built large 
houses in suburban estates—tracts of land adjacentto 
city. Townhouses were also constructed 
for wealthy aristocrats who needed to attend to finan- 
cial or business matters in the city or simply wanted 
to maintain social connections. These served in many 
respects as antecedents for tbe later suburbanization 
to follow. 

‘The walking cities shared a few notable attributes: 


* Functional integration: Because the large-scale factory 
development came late to the United States, the com- 
plete separation between home and work had yet to take 
place, so these residences often contained workshops or 
stores fronting the street. 

* Retail activity: Except for the fanciest stores near the 
center, retail activity was dispersed throughout the res- 
‘dential areas, Limited space and nonexistent zoning 
made this very chaotic. 

* Social Integration: There was relative integration by 
class, although the wealthy began io move to sepa- 
rate districts here as they had in England. But because 
the spatial extent of the city was so constrained, this 
could be difficult to accomplish. In fact, many pie- 
tures from this period (in Baston, for example) show 
an upper middle-class house fronting the street, with a 
working-class house behind, facing the alley. 

* No real CBD: Space constraints made it nearly impos- 
sible to push already existing “low-rent” functions out, 
So the central district could not yet become clearly 
defined. 


Horsecar and Streetcar Era 

After about 1840, a number of factors came into 
play that eventually reshaped and expanded the 
old city. More and more people entered into cities 
as they provided expanded job opportunities, The 
combination of urban growth and inability to expand 


spatially meant that density levels increased to their 
highest levels ever. New York had an overall density 
in 1850 of 136 people per acre (about 87,000 people 
per square mile). Philadelphia and Boston were 
about 83 per acre (48,000 per square mile). Increased 
densities could only be contained so long, and as 
industrialization took off, immigration increased, 
more people came in from the countryside, and the 
size of cities inexorably increased. 

Some of this increased population could be 
accommodated through better building technologies. 
‘Tall buildings finally began to appcar in the centers of 
the city where rents were high enough to encourage. 
this kind of innovation, Most important though were 
the development of various forms of mass transit. 
Early transit systems came into play as early as 1827, 
when a New Yorker decided to attach a long coach to 
a team of horses. Unlike a cab, this omnibus traveled 
a fix route (up and down Broadway) for a fixed fare 
(12 cents). The seats were arranged lengthwise and 
accommodated about 20 passengers. People who 
wanted the omnibus to stop merely had to pull a strap 
attached to the driver's leg. By the early 1850s, there 
were omnibuses opening in most northern chics 
and in New Orleans. New York omnibuses carried 
about 120,000 passengers annually. Omnibuses also 
became important in London. By 1854 there were 
20,000 commuters by bus, 15,000 by steamboat, and 
6,000 by railroad. But 200,000 people still walked. 
The horse-drawn streetcar followed the idea of the 
omnibus, but laid out on mils (Figure 5.8), These 
were easier to pull and so could be larger. The 
streetcar lines were also more fixed; once a route was 
decided, it stayed there. 

‘Towards the turn of the century, cable cars were 
developed. But more important were electric trotleys, 
which ran on tracks like streetcars but could go much 
farther away. These sometimes took the form of ele- 
vateds like in Chicago, or underground subways, In 
the United States, Boston was the first to develop 
streetcars in 1897 followed by New York in 1904. 
‘These were similar to horsecars, except they traveled 
longer distances at a faster speed. 

The streetcars that developed had a dramatic 
impact on land value and on the shape and nature 


of the city, as shown in Figure 5.9. Each of these 
changes helped to create many of the cities that we 
sec in the United States today, with the following 
characteristics: 


* Expansion of the city: Horse-drawn streetcars made 
it feasible to live up to 5 miles from the center of the 
city, and electric trolleys expanded the radius to 10 and 
sometimes 20 miles. Considering that the walking city 
was some 2 miles in radius, this had the potential to 
expand available urban space 25 to 100 times. Cities 
now grew to 50, 75, even more than 100 square miles. 
Annexations, a tactic discussed in Chapter 12, made it 
possible for nineteenth-century municipalities to grow 
along with the elfective size of the urban space, 

e Division by social class: Those who could afford to 
leave the inner city took advantage of mobility offered 
by the streetcar. But it came at a price, The average 
laborer making $1 a day was sill basically immobile 
Fares were based on distance, so wealthiest could afford 
"o live farthest out while middle class residents lived 
closer. Real estate developers promoted the idea of "sub- 
urban” living, far from the bustle of the city. yet acces- 
sible. Tracks were laid along were considered the most 
profitable routes. The affluent chose the most attractive 
sites. 

* Creation of CBD: The CBD expanded to include most 
of what had been the previous walking city, and began to 
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specialize only in those functions that could command 
the highest rents. The type of bid-rent curve began to 
take shape with financial, office, and specialty retail 
stores located downtown at the hub of all of these transit 
lines, so that all parts of the city had access. Because 
and values were so high, tall buildings were built nere. 
Industries were located a bit further out but still near 
enough to be proximate to transport nodes. Surrounding 
this belt was the area in which the most immobile and 
the poorest people lived. 

‘+ Increased mobility: In 1900, fully one out of every four. 
people changed residence every year (compared to one 
out of five today). 

© Star pattern: Proximity to a transit line affected access 
and thus affected land values. Prices for land along 
the transit lines soared, and the intersection between 
two major lines often became the nodes for newly 
decentralized functions: bank branches, grocers, butch- 
ers. These created mini-centers, which had a major 
effect on bid-rent curves. It also tended to increase the 
distinctiveness of the CBD. 


‘The growth of streetcar transportation created new 
forms of community and housing as well. The form 
often taken by this new housing was the streetcar 
suburb (Figure 5.10). Streetcar suburbs provided 
quick accessibility to the mass transportation routes, 
sidents working downtown could walk out of 
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8 miles 


their house and down the street and catch the street- 
car along the main artery. Other features include 
relatively narrow lots to maximize the number of 
households with convenient access to the streetcar 
routes, houses placed close to the front of the lot with 
a broad porch on the front face of the house, and the. 
absence of an attached garage. 


Recreational Auto Era 

The third era of transportation emerged when the 
automobile became available to a large number of 
people. As related in Chapter, there were 26 million. 
cars, orone forevery five people, by 1930. Clearly the 
automobile changed interurban transportation, but 
what was its effect on the shape of cities? 


Limits of urban. 
development 


Figure S9 Schema of streetcar city 
showing social segregation and limits of 
urban development. Source: Authors 


Initially, the effect was fairly minor as there 
continued to be a large advantage for centrality. The 
automobile did open up tracts of land which had been 
hitherto inaccessible since they were not serviced by 
a streetcar line, One impact of the automobile was in 
expanding the radius of the city a bit. Those with the 
means to own a car could live up to 30 or 40 miles 
away from the CBD in certain cases. In the largest 
cities like New York, people began to live in places 
that transit systems could not go. More far-flung 
bedroom suburbs began to make an appearance, and 
the automobile was central to this. A related impact 
was in the development of the areas in between 
the transit spurs. These lines had created ridges of 
greater accessibility in the land value surface. The 
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automobile alloved people to live some distance 
from a streetcar line and still commute. Because 
parking was often difficult in the CBD, many people 
would drive to the commuter train station, and then 
take a train downtown, 

The greater accessibility of the automobile 
resulted in the conversion of a great deal of agricul- 
ture land to more urban uses. It likely also caused 
some of the major housing expansions of the 192 
Thinking in terms of bid rent curves, as shown in 
Figure 5.11, we can consider the kind of curve from 
a time before widespread auto access. The urban 
ly residential—are represented by the line 
R. Agriculture uses are represented by line A, Where 
the lines intersectis where the city turns 
side. With advent of the automobile, things change. 
The R line stretches out, as does the A line a little, 
The new intersection is further out. So what of the 
land between the two lines? Here conversion pres- 
sures are going to be extremely intense and you will. 
find a great deal of speculative activity. The farmland 
there now has mere value as residential land. 

Automobile traffic did not initially damage the 
integrity of the CBD. Most people still worked down- 
town, and the large number of people without cars 
still lived near there. In fact, densities in most cities 
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Figure 510 Acrial view of a streetcar 
suburb of Chicago, Ilinois. 


peaked between 1930 and 1950. In 1950, over 60 per- 
cent of the metropolitan population was in city as 
compared to about 30 percent in 2010. The transit 
lines still defined the dominant urban pattems; cars 
were still more used for out-of-town trips than as a 
necessary component in urban commuting 


Freeway Era 

It was not until the 1950s that the automobile began 
to fundamentally alter urban space, Three major 
changes had occurred at this time. First of all, huge 
numbers of soldiers retuned home from World 
War TI and the Korean War and had lots of babies 
The federal government accommodated them with 
home mortgage assisiance, especially under the 
Veterans Administration program. But the building 
of houses beforehand had been slow, and the demand 
for housing called out for a new type of developer 
William Levitt and his sons began to produce houses 
; They bought farms close to cities 
and subdivided them into hundreds of single-family 
housing lots. Levittown, New York, came first, 
located on Long Island potato feld. Here was 4000 
acres. Each house was built on concrete blocks at 
60-foot intervals, and the operation was done like an 
assembly line (see Chapter 8 for a more extended 
explanation). 
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We can discuss these trends with regard to the land 
value curve and the idea of accessibility. Consider 
how the logic of the PVI changed. The growth of 
limited-access highways and suburbs only reachable 
by automobile meant that more people relied solely 
‘on cars to get around as other forms of transportation 
languished. By mid-century fewer streetcars were 
built, and many streetcar lines were even dismantled 
to make room for highways. Under these conditions, 
the traditional PVI was no longer the center of acces- 
sibility; rather, accessibility was found in places 
where automobiles could easily go. And as CBDs 
lost accessibility advantages, the effective land value 
of core city plots was reduced, Outside the CBD, in 
the so-called frame, the decline in effective land val- 
ues could be even more precipitous. Manufacturing, 
for example, preferred green fields and low-slung 
facilities near the highways to antiquated factories 
‘on brownfields in the inner city. 

These changes in the nature of accessibility also 
meant that rather than just one center of accessibility, 
now there were centers wherever transportation 
routes converged. This transformed the city from 
a monocentrie city based on a single core—the 
CED—to a polycentric city or metropolis based 
on several centers, of which the CBD is but one. 
The edge city concept, discussed in Chapter 7, fits 
well within this schema, since the edge cities often 
represent the different centers found outside the city. 
The CBD itself is now just one center among many, 
and not necessarily the most import 


ATTEMPTS Ar CBD REVITALIZATION 


Beginning in the 1950s, downtowns began to deterio- 
rate as retail jobs left the core for outer city locations 
and manufacturing jobs declined within the CBD 
frame and in nearby inner-city locations. Middle- 
and upper-income people left neighborhoods closer 
in for the safer, newer, more spacious homes and 
green yards of suburbia, taking their buying power 
with them. Many consumer and business services 
amd professional workers (c.p. doctors, dentists, 
and lawyers) remained downtown, but they soon 


found their markets were mainly in the suburbs and 
therefore relocated. By the 1960s, CBDs had declined 
precipitously. Unless razed for some other purpose, 
downtown land contained buildings that no longer 
served useful functions and suffered vacancies 
Eventually, these properties turned into eyesores, 
creating negative externalities and lowering property 
values still more, 

The consequences for central cities were catas- 
trophic, Their tax base dropped sharply as people, 
industrial plants, and commercial activities moved 
away. Left behind in the central cities were a dis- 
proportionate share of the poor, who lived in aging 
residential areas, The infrastructure of old buildings, 
many vacant and in disrepair; narrow and poorly 
maintained streets, ancient and often leaking sewage 
and water pipes; and lack of “green” space gave many 
central cities and CBDs a desolate look. Many neigh- 
borhoods became associated with high crime rates, 
vacant stores, homeless people, marginal business, 
downscale merchandise, and low-quality consumer 
services. The shrinking tax base prevented local gov- 
emments from taking actions that a more affluent 
municipality would normally take to maintain and 
improve the infrastructure. 

By the mid- to late 1960s, downtown businesspeo- 
ple embarked on a number of revitalization schemes. 
Local governments have joined CBD merchants, 
bankers, financiers, real estate developers, planners, 
and even labor unions to bring about downtown revi- 
talizations. Such coalitions of interest groups became 
known as growth machines. Federal agencies also 
became part of the growth machines. Their goal was 
to return prosperity to the once-mighty CBD. 

The results of these growth machine efforts across 
America are mixed and idiosyncratic. Downtown 
after downtown has attempted to "sell" an image of 
itself, often based on real or fictional themes from 
its past. For example, Detroit's Renaissance Center 
is a megastructure surrounded by block after block 
of urban decay. This one project has not attracted 
investment into adjacent areas, and has brought about. 
little positive spillover or neighborhood effects. In 
contrast, Baltimore's Harbor Place (Figure 5.12) has 


been mach more successful, building on the theme of 
Baltimore's port functions. But even here the decay 
and social deprivation in nearby communities has 
changed only modestly 

Nearly all large cities today have developed and 
packaged unique complexes to attract tourists as well 
as to coax suburbanites downtown, if only for a con- 
cert, anart exhibit, or an ethnic festival, or for upscale. 
shopping and fine dining. Some downtowns have 
developed enclosed shopping malls, such as the Eaton 
Centre in Toronto, the Horton Plaza in San Diego, and 
the Gallery in Philadelphia, Philadelphia also deve 
oped Penn Center, a corporate center in Center City 
Penn Center experienced a tall-building spurt in the 
1980s when the law changed to allow skyscrapers to 
be built taller than the hat on the William Penn statue 
atop City Hall. Casinos have also been popular, often 
enabled by state legislation. Cleveland just opened a 
new casino, which the city hopes will steer business. 
into the downtown (Box 5.1) 

Many different strategies have been employed by 
large metropolises and small towns alike to make 
downtown areas more attractive and more eco- 
nomically and socially viable. Downtown business. 
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Figure §.12 Baltimore's Harbor 


Place. 


Edward Gunts, Image © John 


rests have gradually recognized that the modern 
CBD cannot compete one-on-one with the affluent 
suburbs, their huge upscale shopping malls, their 
spacious industrial and technology parks, and their 
rapidly growing clusters of regional and national cor- 
porate offices and headquaners. Consequently, there 
has been a search for other alternative strategies to 
rekindle downtown prosperity, such as the following: 


Historic preservation and architectural integrity 
Downtown housing. 

Convention center 

Improved parking facilities (machine space) 

‘Transit improvements 

Waterfront development 

Nightlife and entertainment 

Casinos 

Cultural attractions 

Tourism 

New office construction and old building refurbishment 
and cyberspace wiring 

Sport stadiums and arena. 

© Pedestrian spaces 

© Police protection and presence 


Naturally the success of these strategies has varied 
greatly from downtown to downtown. 
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BOX 5.1 DowsrowN Casinos 


‘What can a struggling city do to raise revenues? With fac- 
tories long gone, downtown shopping a memory from the 
1960s, and many offices now located in suburban cam- 
puses, several cities have come up with a solution: down- 
town casinos! Once upon a time, gambling was confined 
to Nevada. But this began to change as new laws permitted 
gambling to appear on Indian reservations, riverboat, and 
horse tracks—they call these “racinos.” Some cities have 
embraced the possibility that their long-suffering central 
districts might benefit from the shot of revenue that casinos 
might provide. 

Casinos could have a fair amount of revenue- 
raising potential. They often make good profits from 
agaming-minded tourists. Unlike other businesses, casinos 
don't demand lots of concessions and tax rebates. I 
done right. casinos have the potential to spin off other 
businesses: hotels, restaurants, entertainment—all of 
which could spark a central city revival. Tax monies 
from these operations promise to rebalance a crushing 
fiscal deficit, It is for this reason that struggling cities like 
Detroit, Cleveland. Cincinnati, St. Louis. and New Orleans 


America’s New Downtowns 
Lamy Ford's America’s New Downtowns (2003) 
offers considerable insight into the revitalization and 
reinvention of downtowns in U.S. cities. He points 
out that downtown activities have now expanded 
well beyond the traditional compact (core and frame) 
CED into more space-extensive land uses. Ford 
identified four major features of new downtown 
expansion and change in large American cities. The 
first he characterizes in shorthand as fum zones 
These are entertainment and cultural attractions, 
including sports venues, museums, cultural centers, 
theater amd performing arts facilities, even zoos 
amd harbor excursions, These so-called fun zones 
cater primarily to suburbanites rather than inner-city 
dwellers, as well as to tourists. 

Second, Ford points to historic districts as gain- 
ing momentum in American downtowns. The historic 
preservation movement, in part a reaction to mas- 
sive urban renewal, highway construction, and “glass 


have encouraged downtown casinos, afier receiving the 
necessary statewide approval (Figure B5.) 

So do they work as advertised? Atlantic City was 
the first city to try this strategy, transforming a faded 
seaside resort into the cast coast gambling mecca of 
the 1970s, But the promise of the Atlantic casinos— 
hat they could reverse decades of poverty —was not quite 
met. The poverty remains and many of the casinos have 
gone bankrupt. What is more. casinos can spawn some 
unsavory side effects—crime, drugs, and prostitution being. 
most common. But the hope is that the positives ultimately 
outweigh the negatives. Will the new downtown casinos 
do any better? 

Much of this discussion depends on who benefits the 
most. The actual building of the casino complex generates a 
great many temporary construction jobs. Once built, casino 
operators will realize large profits and casinos themselves 
will end up employing a great many people, albeit at fairly 
low wages. Casinos also generate significant tax revenue 
that can pay for public goods (though Anancier Warren 
Buffett has described this as a “tax on the ignorant”), A 
study by Lambert, Dufrene, and Min (2010) suggests that 


box" office towers, made headway in the 1970s. Pre- 
served areas and buildings were promoted as tourist 
attractions and new business sites. Again, these his 
toric initiatives have done little economically to pos- 
itively impact inner-city residents. 

Ford identified a third recent change as downtown 
and near-downtown residential neighborhoods. 
Whereas the traditional CBD was almost entirely 
devoid of residential land uses, the past 25 years 
have seen an increasing “back to the city” or “back 
to downtown" movement. This movement involves 
suburbanites, individuals, and couples without chil- 
dren who work downtown and enjoy the downtown 
social life, as well as new migrants to the city 
Despite this recent downtown residential trend, the 
total number of people living downtown in American 
cities is still extremely low compared with the vast 
suburban population. 

Downtown residential neighborhoods consist of 
three features: (1) gentrification, (2) conversion of 
old industrial and warehousing areas into “lofts,” and 


casinos indeed could be successful provided that they were 
Jocated in large metropolitan areas. Furthermore, location 


Figure B5.1 Cleveland downtown casino. 


(3) construction of new condominium and apartment 
complexes. Gentrification involves the transforma- 
tion of older, once gracious, and often architecturally 
unique houses, now occupied by low-income house- 
holds, into modernized and elegant structures. When 
entire neighborhoods follow this path, the neigh- 
borhood is said to be gentrified or revitalized. The 
higher-income new occupants are quite different 
from the previous residents, who become displaced, 
Only interesting historic. neighborhoods are likely 
to undergo gentrification, and thus not all American 
downtowns have experienced this process. 

The conversion of old, abandoned industrial areas 
into residences began primarily during the 19805. 
These areas are not found in the traditional CBD 
but rather in fringe areas. Loft living often provides 
ample and relatively inexpensive space compared 
with comparable suburban housing. 

New housing in the CBD core consists of high-rise 
condominiums. Lower-rise apartment and townhouse 
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near the downtown was in fact more optimal than location 
in the fringe. Other studies have shown mixed results 
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complexes are most likely found in the downtown 
fringe. Some of the high-rise buildings are “mixed 
including retail, office, and hotel activities, in 
addition to residential functions. 


SUBURBAN CHANGES 


From 1960 to 1980 the large amount of developable 
land that became available in the suburbs because 
of increased accessibility was gradually filled in, 
Districts where industrial and commercial activities 
had settled prior to 1960 now attracted nearby res- 
idential development. Conversely, residential areas 
that had developed in the suburbs prior to 1960 sub- 
sequently invited commercial opportunities to locate 
during infilling. Again, the role of transportation 
access, especially freeway proximity. was vital tothe 
ling process. 

Polycentricity in the suburbs became fully evident. 
during this period, Multiple cores sprang up, first 
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in the inner suburbs and later the outer suburbs. 
Many of these cores prospered around large regional 
shopping malls. As customers increasingly focused 
their retail shopping on these malls, service providers 
such as branch banks, restaurants, and doctors began 
to relocate there as well. The multipurpose shop- 
ping trips expanded into favorable access to many 
goods and services. At the same time, many office 
activities were attracted to these emerging retail 
and service concentrations. Here was open land, 
relatively inexpensive, uncongested, with ample 
parking. Moreover, it was near workers’ residences. 
Regional and even national headquarters of corpo- 
rations settled into these suburban cores, often in 
high-rise office buildings. 

During the 1970s, the short office buildings of 
the previous decade gave way to mid-rise office 
buildings of 5-12 stories. Hotels and convention 
{facilities once confined to CBD locations thrived in 
the suburban business centers. Likewise, corporate 
headquariers, regional or national in scope, flour- 
ished in these locations, forsaking their traditional 
CBD locations. Circumferential freeways (beltways) 
facilitated automobile and motor truck traffic around. 
the metropolitan area, providing superior access 
to these suburban business centers, Many support 
services, such as restaurants, night spots, and medi- 
cal centers settled in high-income residential areas, 
some hidden behind “gated” communities where the 
entrance to the subdivision is guarded to exclude 
nonresidential traffic and people considered unde- 
sirable. These high-income areas, only a few of 
which were gated, were located within commuting 
proximity to these suburban business centers 

In the 1980s, high rise/high tech became the 
order of the day. Office buildings became taller to 
accommodate more firms and more workers, Multi- 
story hotels crowded into the business centers. Many 
low-rise (often only one floor), high tech companies 
providing computer-related services settled at the 
periphery of these centers. Not only did the employ- 
ment densities in these centers greatly increase during 
the 1980s, but the residential areas surrounding these 
centers swelled with the spread of apartments and 
condominiums. 


By the 1990s the true polycentric city began to 
take shape, These mature town centers functioned as 
fully stand-alone business centers and also asclusters 
of cultural, social, and recreational activities. Fur- 
thermore, these centers increasingly took on marur- 
ing government functions, These mature town centers 
offer everything that the surrounding residents need. 
Only rarely do suburban residents need to travel to 
the CBD or to the inner city. 

Although the evolution of suburbs into mature 
centers provided many benefits and conveniences, it 
also created several difficulties. These centers sprang 
up rapidly at locations where freeways formed inter- 
changes. The result has been a series of infrastructure 
and planning problems. This is especially true in 
those areas that had been fairly rural and now must 
accommodate new residents, workers, and shoppers 
‘The volume of traffic in these suburban centers can 
overwhelm the capacity of the roadways, often nar 
row unsignaled farm roads. Trying to solve some of 
these problems can be difficult hecause these centers 
often lie astride more than one local political bound- 
ary. Several jurisdictions may be involved in any deci- 
sions that need w be made, and coordinating between 
them can create several logistical difficulties. 

Another problem is the commuting mismatch 
between where people work and live, In general, there 
is no mismatch for the higher-income workers in 
these centers. These workers typically choose to live 
either in relatively expensive single-family detached 
homes or in luxury condominiums, both of which 
are located close to the business centers. For the 
less-skilled clerical or blue-collar workers, however, 
the mismatch may be a serious problem. They cannot 
afford to live in the expensive neighborhoods that 
are located close to business centers. Therefore, they 
live far away and are commonly forced to commute 
long distances, These less-skilled workers either live 
in the inner city and may have to reverse commute 
by bus, or live in the rural fringe and must travel by 
car because no public transportation is available. 

Before the latest economic recession, we saw a 
tremendous proliferation of high-rise condos in the 
inner suburbs near interstate locations and major 
employment concentrations, such as office parks 
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Figure 5.13 ‘Three types of suburban sprawl: continuous, infill, 


Sui, and S. Li, 2005. 


and shopping malls. These condos, from 12 to 30 
stories tall, cater to higher-income households. Thus, 
the population of the suburbs is gaining dens 
contrast to the earlier view of the suburbs as scat- 
tered single-family residences. Most large American 
metropolitan areas are experiencing these big city 
suburbs. When the cost of land rises, real estate 
developers prefer to build upward. Thus, subur- 
ban vertical living leads to mixed-use activities, 
including quality restaurants, specialty shops, and 
niche services. Local governments often favor the 
development of such big city suburbs because of the 
greater tax base they provide, 


and leapfrog development. Source: Zeng, H., D. Z. 


Of course, one big downside of all of this devel- 
opment has been the loss of open space brought 
about by suburban sprawl. Suburban sprawl is typ- 
ically viewed by the media and the general public 
as a negative feature of metropolitan development. 
Although the issue of sprawl has generated many 
pro-and-con arguments, sprawl has been, in fact, 
a normal and natural result of suburban growth 
and expansion (Box 5.2). There are three types of 
naturally occurring suburban sprawl: continuous, 
infill, and leapfrog development (Figure 5.13). 
Continuous suburban expansion occurs when growth 
takes place just beyond an existing built-up subur- 
ban area, Infill growth represents expansion beyond. 
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BOX 5.2 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


‘Ustne GIS TO SIMULATE SUBURBAN SPRAWI 


Suburban sprawl has been simulated using 1 com- 
puter model and applied to the urbanized arca 
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a previously leapfrog cluster. Leapfrog sprawl refers 
to the process whereby underdeveloped land beyond 
the built-up area is converted to suburban land use. 
These three processes characterize almost all Amer- 
ican metropolitan areas and are intrinsic features of 
peripheral development in an automobile society. 
The consequences of sprawl are numerous. For 
one thing, we are now completely dependent on 
the car. It is impossible to live without one except 
in a few cities, In 2009, 86 percent of Americans 
drove to work; 76 percent drove alone, Five percent 


surrounding the lower Lake Michigan region, including the 
states of llinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin (Tor- 
rens, 2006). The model incorporates exogenous (external) 
growth, as with migrants from outside the city system, 
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Figure BS2 Sites in the Mid- 
western Megalopolis simulation 
model 


3 percent walked, and 4 percent. 
‘worked at home. There are now more than n 
many trips from suburb to suburb as from suburb 
to CBD. 

The continued spread of cities has also led to 
less open space and more instances where metro 
areas merge into one another. This coalescence is 
termed a conurbation. We can see this in a number. 
of places: Chicago-Milwaukee, Los Angeles-San 
Diego, San Francisco-San Jose. Some geographers 
have even begun to talk about a megalopolis: a vas 


and endogenous (internal) population growth or decline, 
Sprawl is a newer form of the traditional urbanization pro- 
cess that occurs on the low-density periphery of urban 
areas, a rather homogeneous group of single-family homes 
and ribbon commercial stores reflecting a piecemeal and 
fragmented pattern of looscly planned development that is 
almost entirely automobile oriented. 

Torrens's simulation model of suburban sprawl was 
applied to the lower Lake Michigan arca, the Midwest- 
em Metropolis (Figure BS.2). The model is designed 
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to show how sprawl develops under conditions of pop- 
ulation diffusion from a specific land unit 1o compact 
neighborhood areas at a given radius. The Torens sprawl 
model incorporates the notions of irregular growth, 
leapfroaging, and developments along roadways: "The 
simulated city-system began developing as a loose constel- 
lation of urban clusters in the immediate vicinity of [cerain. 
specified cities}. The relative dominance of Chicago and 
urbanized lower Wisconsin is evident" (Torrens, 2006, 
P- 264) (Figure BS.3), 


Figure BS.3 Simulated Midwestern sprawl over three stages: (a). (b) and (c) 


urban corridor containing several metropolitan areas 
(Box 53). 


Wrapping Up 


The city is composed of a diverse set of functions, 
and these are organized in a particular way. Some 
land uses, such as industrial uses, tend to be found 
in certain parts of the city, Other land uses, such 
as residential apartments, tend to be found in other 


parts of the city, While government can and does 
influence where particular uses should appear, most 
of the distribution of land uses has to do with the 
economics of land value. A» anyone buying property 
knows, a given parcel of land at one spot is priced 
differently than the same-sized parcel at another spot. 
This has mainly to do with accessibility and partly to 
do with the amenities surrounding the parcel itself 
Land value and the distribution of funetions have 
changed historically as accessibility has improved, 
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BOX53 Mrcatorous 


1n 1961, the French urban geographer Jean Gottmann pub- 
lished Megalopolis, This seminal book focused on the con- 
tinuously urbanized area of the Northeastern Seaboard of 
the United States, extending from north of Boston to south 
‘of Washington, D.C. (Figure BS.4). The concept of mega- 
lopolis now refers to any of several continuously built-up 
‘urban areas, such as the San-San region of California (San 
Francisco to San Diego), the Detroit Chicago-Milwaukee. 
area (Mil-Chi-De). or the Charlote-A\lanta-Birmingham 
tegon (the Atlanta X), which also stretches north 
to Chattanooga and south to Macon, forming a kind 
of cross. 

The muliimetropotitan East Coast (iso known as 
Bos-Wash) emerged in the late 1950s as the most pow- 
erfully urbanized concentration in the world in terms of 


political, economic, financial, and cultural influences (sce 
Morrill, 2006), What created Megalopolis was a densely 
packed series of big cities, stemming from the initial urban 
network along the U.S. east coast. These cities were fairly 
distinct during the walking and streetcar era. But with the 
‘coming of automobiles and the intense suburbanization that 
‘ested, the land values of the spaces between the cities 
‘skyrocketed and the land became less suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes. Suburbs and exurbs filled the gaps, with 
very small parcels of agricultural land for vegetables and 
dairy. Bur the upshot of this development was that the 
corridor came to represent the wealthiest concentration of 
land in the entire United States—from Gotmann's time to 
now, Megalopolis contains the highest median income in 
the country. 


Figure B5.4 This map shows the extent of Megalopolis. Source: Authors. 


and this has been driven by advancesin intemal trans- 
portation within the city. This progression from a 
walking to a streetcar to an automobile city fostered 
several transformations. First and foremost, the city 
has been able to increase in usable area, upwards 
of 50 times. Secondly, this expansion allowed for 
the articulation of land use areas—creating more 
and more functional separation. The development 
of the central business district was a notable conse- 
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quence. Third, changes in accessibility completely 
made over what the city is today, as the central busi 
ness district gave way to a dispersion of business 
districts located out on the periphery. The transfor- 
mations in the downtowns and in the suburbs have 
been profound, but they are not immutable. The urban 
landscape will continue to evolve, and the chang- 
ing logic of land value and accessibility is a key 
reason why. 


CHAPTER 


LANDSCAPES OF PRODUCTION 


We will now discuss in a little more detail the 
struggle for existence. 


—CHARLES DARWIN, The Origin of Species, 1859 


Industrialization—manufacturing—has been the 
principal engine that has driven city-building since 
the start of the Industrial Revolution in Britain just 
before the turn of the nineteenth century. The Indus- 
trial Revolution spread from Britain to the United 
States and Canada, to Western Europe, to Japan and 
Australia, and to other developed or industrial coun- 
tries, ‘Today, it has come to flourish in the People 
Republic of China, South Korea, Taiwan, and Singa- 
pore. In the United States, manufacturing cities, first 
located along the East Coast and later throughout the 
Midwest, grew todominate the urban landscape, only 
much later spreading to Los Angeles and other select 
urban centers in the West and South. The past 50 
years or so, however, have seen a fundamental change 
in U.S. manufacturing jobs as the advanced service 
economy has surged in importance. Not only has 
this transformation from manufacturing to services 
impacted different urban centers and different regions 
of the United States and Canada in particular ways, 
‘but it has also affected the location of the industrial 
landscapes within American metropolitan areas. 

The purpose of this chapter is to lay out cer- 
tain theoretical and conceptual notions involving 
industrial location and locational change, including 
some of the locational logics of the postindustrial 
economy. We focus on specific empirical evidence 
of manufacturing and economic change, both at the 
interurban (between cities) and intra-metropolitan 
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(within cities) levels. We begin by considering 
basic and nonbasic economic activities that relate 
to urban population growth, Next we provide a 
generalized historical overview of urban industrial 
change, focusing on the traditional industrial city, 
the twentieth-century industrial metropolis, and the 
postindustrial (advanced capitalist) metropolitan 
area. Aner reviewing conceptual frameworks foc 
understanding the location of manufocturing at both 
the interurban amd intra-urban levels, we provide 
empirical information on recent changes in the urban 
industrial landscape. We end the chapter by examin- 
ing political economy approaches. The basic themes 
of this chapter relate to (1) the decline in manufac- 
turing employment in the developed countries and 
the rise of the new advanced service economy, and 
(2) the different locational requirements of the indus- 
trial and service economy within metropolitan areas 
and within different regions of the United States. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ECONOMIES OF Cries 


We want to start by making a basic point. People 
living in cities must have some way to male a liv- 
ing. The most basic division of labor is between 
those economic activities that directly produce the 
means of survival (c.g. food), and those that do 
not. For cities, economic activity has an inescapable 


impact on the spatial form of the city: cities must 
accommodate economic activities. As the nature of 
economies change over time, the nature of urban eco- 
nomic landscapes also necessarily changes. We begin 
this chapter by exploring some fundamental aspects 
of urban economic activity. Our intent here is not to 
present a course in economics, but rather to provide 
grounding for our later discussion of the impact of 
economic activity on urban landscapes. 


Basic and Nonbasic Economic Activities 
Every city must generate income as a result of its 
economic activities. At the most fundamental level, 
we can divide economic activities into two groups— 
basic and nonbasic. This dichotomy allows us to start 
1o understand something about urban economies. 


Basic versus Nonbasic Activities Basic eco- 
nomic activities generare income for the residents 
of the city. These activities export goods and ser- 
vices produced within the city for sale outside of 
the city—the engine for economic growth. Up until 
the last several decades, basic activities were typ- 
‘cally associated with manufacturing—the making 
of things through a system of divided labor. Today, 
advanced services are also an important part of basic. 
urban activities. 

In contrast, nonbusic economic activities circu- 
late income within the city—rather than bringing 
in income from the outside. Nonbasic activities 
were traditionally associated with retailing and other. 
consumer services, although we will soon see that 
this view has changed to include advanced services. 
Figure 6.1 illustrates the differences between basic. 
and nonbasic activities. 

All economic activity is classified as either basic 
or nonbasic, as the following equation shows: 


TA = BA + NBA 


In this equation, TA stands for total economic activ- 
ity, BA stands for basic economic activity, and NBA 
represents nonbasic economic activity. 


Multipliers One of the reasons that we make the 
distinction between basic and nonbasic economic 
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Figure 6.1. Conceptual diagram of the differ- 
ence between basic and nonbasic economic 
activities. Source; Authors. 


activities is that basic activity is the engine for eco- 
nomic growth for the city. Without basic activity. 
no income will be brought to the city. In a very 
real sense, every resident of the city depends on the 
income brought into the city by the people working 
in the basic sectors of the urban economy. Consider 
the hair stylist. His income is based on people com- 
ing into the shop and paying for the service. With- 
‘out someone bringing in the income, the hair stylist 
cannot make a living. I the shop patron lives within 
the urban area, say, next door to the hair stylist's 
shop, the transaction would be considered a nonha- 
sic activity, because money is simply being circulated 
within the city, If, however, the client lives outside the 
urban area—perhapsa business person traveling from. 
another city—the financial exchange is classified as 
basic, because money is being brought into the city. 

‘One of the ways that basic activity supports other 
city residents is through primary and secondary mul- 
tipliers. Together these multipliers are the impact of 
basic activity on the total employment of the city. We 
typically think in terms of adding one additional job 
in the basic sector to the city. For example, a man- 
ufacturing company located in the city that is doing 
‘well might hire an additional worker to increase pro- 
duction to meet rising demand. The multiplier can be 
shown using the terms in the first equation: 


TA=mx BA 
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In this equation, m is the multiplier—it tells how 
‘much of an overall impact this one extra job will have 
‘on the urban economy. For example, if there is no 
multiplier effect, adding 10 jobs to the local urban 
economy will net only 10 jobs. In that case, m = 1. 
In reality, however, multipliers are always greater 
than 1. That means that some nonbasic activity will 
be supported based on the income brought into the 
city by the workers in the basic sector, The new work- 
ers will, for example, acquire housing (either renting 
or buying), they will have to eat (buy groceries), they 
will need transportation to work (either using public 
transportation or buying a car). All of these activi 
ties require spending some of the income earned, but 
within the local area. These nonbasic activities circu- 
late the income and generate extra jobs in the local 
economy. IF the factory hires 100 new workers, per- 
haps the grocery store will need to expand to keep up, 
and perhaps a new gas station will open up. So the 
total impact of one additional job in the basic sector. 
is greater than that one job. 


Circular and Cumulative Causation One of 
ilie reasons that we need to know something about 
multipliers is that they play an important role in 
an important theory called circular and cumula- 
tive causation. In this theory, primary multiplies 
describe the direct economic linkages between a 
basic activity and other local businesses with which 
it might do business. Backward linkages are those 
between a company and other companies that pro- 
vide it with materials or services that it uses in its 
‘own production process (e.g.. raw materials orequip- 
‘ment repair). Forward linkages are those in which 
a company sells its goods or services to other busi- 
nesses. When forward and/or backward linkages are 
between businesses that are located within an urban 
economy, they multiply the effect of growth—both 
upstream and downstream business will benefit, P 
mary multipliers thus increase employment within a 
city due todirect connections between a company and 
other companies in the same city. 

Secondary multipliers are more like our previous 
example—the money spent by workers employed 
in the basic sector circulates within the local urban 


economy, several times and for multiple ends, and 
supports the employment of nonbasic workers. For 
example, a basic worker who spends, say, $100 on 
groceries within the local metropolitan economy 
will contribute a portion of the $100 to help pay the 
wages of the produce manager, who in turn spends 
art of his or her wages on a fast-food item, which 
contributes to the salary of someone who works 
at Burger King, And so on. Eventually, if enough 
basic sector workers (and nonbasie sector workers 
supported by them) are able to live in the city, new 
kinds of goods and services will be offered or pro- 
duced. Think, for example, about car dealerships 
Many small cities in the United States have Ford or 
Chevrolet dealers 
dard U.S-made automobiles at relatively low costs. 
Not every city has a Lexus or an Audi dealership, 
however. For these cars—more features, higher 
prices—a larger population is needed. A similar 
example may be medical services—all cities will 
have doctors, but only larger cities will have neuro- 
surgeons, This relationship between the population of 


am area and the type of goods and services found there 
is called threshold. There mecds to be a threshold uf 
population with enough spending power to support 
certain kinds of higher-level economic activities. 
When we put together primary and secondary 
multipliers, we have the basic insight of circular 
and cumulative causation—economic activities that 
bring income and jobs into a local urban economy 
feed growth, which then feeds more growth, and so 
on. The process of economic growth is circular and 
cumulative—it keeps going, feeding off of itself. 
Now, of course, you are thinking that this picture 
may be a bit too optimistic. You are correct, Smaller 
places, in particular, are economically vulnerable—it 
a local factory closes orhas to cut production because 
their product is not doing well, the process will work 
in reverse. The grocer may have to lay off workers, 
a gas station may have to close, and eventually 
people may have to leave. It was once thought that 
when cities grew to a sufficiently large size—say 
250,000 people—they were largely immune to the 
process working in reverse, at least with regard to 
Population. With large enough populations, local 


urban economies are going to be robust and be able 
to withstand downtums. However, large cities can 
and have experienced population loss, especially 
those in the old manufacturing areas of the Midwest, 
such as Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
many more. 

Putting these pieces together, we see that produc- 
tion, at a fundamental level, must be defined as basic. 
economic activity—activity that generates income 
for the local community by exporting a product or 
service. As industrial capitalism grew and developed, 
manufacturing was considered to be a basic activity. 
Factories brought in new basic sector workers, who 
then supported local consumer-oriented service sec- 
tor workers. Services were always thought to be local 
and nonbasic. 

As we discussed in Chapters 3 and 4, how- 
ever, the economy has changed radically since 
the 1970s, Although manufacturing still generates 
most of the nation’s aggregate income, it employs 
à much smaller segment of the overall workforce. 
By replacing people with machines in the process 
of producing things, manufacturing employs many 
fewer workers than it used tv. In ome sene, ilis 
process represents increased productivity, that is, 
producing more things with fewer people. In another 
sense, however, these economic changes present us 
with a difficulty: if manufacturing no longer provides 
the jobs that support the entire local urban economy, 
then what does? 

‘One answer is services —but not the way we have 
been talking about services so far. Here we refer to 
advanced services. For example, the grocery store 
is not a basic economic activity because it does not. 
bring income into the city from outside (unless it is 
particularly large or offers specialty goods for which 
people from surrounding communities will travel). 
Rather, it primarily circulates income already present. 
within the local urban economy. Indeed, as we have 
seen, the global economy increasingly relies on these 
high-end services to coordinate its far-tlung activ- 
ities. So, instead of the factory worker being the 
basic sector worker who supports the local econ- 
omy, lawyers and accountants and investors now play 
that role by attracting customers from outside the. 
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city. In some ways the multipliers associated with 
high-end service workers are greater than the mul- 
lipliers associated with industrial workers because 
service workers make, and thus spend locally, more 
money. Thus, the shift from a manufacturing-based 
metropolitan area to an advanced service-based cen- 
ter results in greater multiplier effects. Cleveland, 
Ohio, for example, which suffered massive economic 
shocks as manufacturing jobs were lost, has now 
regained economic strength as the new advanced ser- 
vice sector has gradually achieved significance. Sec- 
ondary multiplier effects are now bringing prosperity 
to many, though not all. 


Agglomeration 

‘The concept of agglomeration economies holds 
a classic place in urban and economic geography. 
This classic concept formed a part of Alfred Weber's 
(1909) theory of the location of industries. The 
advantages of agglomerative locations have been 
applied both to interurban and intra-urban location of 
‘manufacturing, as well as more recently to services. 

Agglomeration refers to clustering, or a locational 
couventration of activities, Economies i» a synonym 
for savings. In other words, agglomeration economies 
reflect savings that can be achieved through a con- 
centration of economic activities manufacturing in 
our example. The result may be industrial districts or 
industrial parks. 

‘Two types of agglomeration economies have been 
identified, localization economies and urbanization 
economies. In the former, savings occur when there 
is a concentration of similar kinds of manufacturing. 
Classic examples include steelmaking in Pittsburgh, 
automobile manufacture in Detroit, and cattle slaugh- 
tering (meat packing) in Chicago. 

Urbanization economies are savings that accrue 
when there is a clustering of unlike activities, as 
occurs in urban areas. Here the benefits are the result 
of sharing the urban infrastructure, such as highways, 
water and sewage systems, and a skilled workforce. 
Urbanization economies ate extremely important 
in understanding why industry concentrates in 
metropolitan areas, and helps explain the concept of 
industrialization in the evolution of American cities. 
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Thus, agglomeration economies reflect the reduc- 
tion in average cost of a unit of production. In the 
case of urbanization economies, the cost reductions 
result from the shared urban infrastructure; should 
the same firm locate in a remote rural area, the 
firm would have to provide itself with the infras- 
tructure components on its own—at a considerably 
higher cost, Before the massive transformation to the 
advanced service economy, it follows that the major 
U.S. manufacturing centers of the early and middle 
twentieth century were the largest cities: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, 


INTERURBAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND LOCATION 


In his section we briefly survey two conceptual mod- 
els of industrial production and locations as they 
relate to urban areas and city growth: the growth pole 
model and the Stanback model. Here our interest is on 
‘manufacturing location and change among a system 
vor group of urban centers, 


The Growth Pole Model 
‘The growth pole model is a way of showing changes 
in the location of manufacturing over time among 
a group of urban areas. The model may apply on a 
national scale as with the United States or Canada, 
or a regional scale as with the U.S. West, or at a 
state level as with Alabama or Michigan. An essen- 
tial component of the growth pole model is that the 
location and productivity of manufacturing activity is 
inherently uneven geographically. There will be one 
key center and many smaller ones. The key center 
will be the growth pole. It will have a dispropor- 
tionate level of industria! productivity and will expe- 
rience the most rapid population growth, Examples 
are Los Angeles in the U.S. West, Vancouver in the 
Canadian Pacific Southwest, Detroit in Michigan, 
and Birmingham in Alabama, The rest of the area 
outside the key urban growth center is the periph- 
ery, a slow-growth set of urban areas as well as 
nonmetropolitan rural regions. New and expanded 


industrial enterprises will be attracted to the key or 
growth urban center, leading to further population 
growth and economic prosperity. 

At the same time, manufacturing establishments 
in the periphery may be linked to firms in the growth 
center through purchases of goods and services and 
as centers for the sale of goods produced in the key 
urban area. These kinds of links between the growth 
center or core of the region and the periphery are 
known as trickle-down processes. These are positive 
elements in regional urban industrial growth. 

Negative elements are known as polarization 
processes, or the harmful effects of uneven geograph- 
ical growth, Small manufacturing establishments in 
the periphery are often unable to compete with rival 
industries in the urban growth center. Typically, the 
‘manufacturing firms in the largest urban center will 
be most efficient, have lower costs, and be more high 
tech-oriented. In addition, outmigration of workers 
from the periphery to the key urban growth center 
will drain the lagging region of its most highly 
skilled workers, who will be attracted to the high 
wage rate of the growth center. Capital investment 
is much more likely to be made in the large, more 
profitable urban center, siphoning off funds from the 
small peripheral urban centers and further retarding 
their growth, Thus, polarization implies a wide and 
often long-lasting gap between the key urban centers. 
and the peripheral centers, often more powerful than 
the trickle-down effect. 


The Stanback Model 

Whereas the growth pole model is a conceptual or 
theoretical model, the Stanback model is largely 
based on empirical observation and data. Thomas 
Sianback wrote several books in which he examined 
the transformation of the American metropolitan 
economies from production-hased to service-based. 
The Stanback model is characterized by the radical 
decline in manufacturing, especially the loss of jobs 
over the last quarter of a century, and the correspond- 
ing explosion of jobs in business and professional 
services and in the nonprofit sector (Figure 6.2). 
There are two basic tenets of the Stanback 
model. First, metropolitan areas that were highly 
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Figure 2 The Detroit Packard Automotive Plant 
opened in 1903 and was closed in 1958. 


specialized in industrial production experienced a 
slower and more difficult adjustment to the new 
service economy, The massive employment losses in 
manufacturing made it more difficult for metropoli- 
tan areas such as Buffalo and Cleveland to develop 
flourishing service-based economies. In contrast, 
metropolitan areas such as Atlanta and Phoer 
which never were major manufacturing centers, 
quickly became leaders in the new urban service 
economy and experienced major population growth, 

A second tenet of the Stanback model is that major 
corporations require many kinds of advanced or pro- 
ducer services, including financial and legal services, 
advertising, accounting, auditing, marketing, and 
insurance activities as well as central administrative 
services (headquarters). A metropolitan area having 
a concentration of corporate headquarters thereby 
creates the need for these services, both from within 
the metropolitan area as well as from other large 
metropolitan areas around the United States. 

‘The changes Stanback wrote about are referred 
to as structural changes, meaning changes that are 
permanent, not fleeting or temporary. (Take a sheet 
of paper and fold it crisply down the middle, The 
crease cannot be removed no matter how hard you try 
to smooth it. You have created a structural change.) 
These structural changes of the past 45-50 years 
will not be reversed and, in fact, are being acc 
erated by the new information age. In summarizing 


Stanback's model, we paraphrase and update a state- 
ment issued by the U.S. National Research Council, 
which was concerned about these issues more than 30 
years ago: 


Powerful and deeply rooted structural changes in 
the national and international economy over the 
past quarter of a century have transformed urban 
areas and the economic functions they perform. 
A new metropolitan system has emerged, with a 
growing polarization between urban places where 
Corporate headquarters and producer services are 
concentrated and those urban centers that have 
been more specialized in manufacturing activities. 
(Hanson, 1983, p. 1) 


The massive decline in the goods-producing 
sectors as providers of jobs in the U.S, metropoli- 
tan economies has had major consequences for 
metropolitan areas in general. Stanback (2002) has 
offered five key observations in this regard: 


1, Increasing importance of services as a sourse of job. 

2. Dominant role of metropolitan, in contrast with non- 
metropolitan, economies 

3. Economic specialization of metropolitan areas such as 
in manufacturing. finance, health services. and resort 
amenities as broken down by population size 

4. Wide-ranging differences in patterns of growth in 
emp 
tan areas 

5. Increased importance of non-eamed income as a source 
of aggregate demand within metropolitan areas 


yment, earnings, and income 


nong metropoli- 


In addition to the dominant growth of service jobs in 
large metropolitan areas, and the decline in manufac- 
turing jobs, metropolitan areas are overrepresented 
in employment totals compared with nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. For example, metropolitan areas with a 
population of more than 250.000 account for 90 
percent of all metropolitan employment. Moreover, 
metropolitan areas with 2 million or more in popula- 
tion account for 40 percent of all metropolitan jobs. 
Metropolitan areas with important resort and retire- 
ment components are among the fastest-growing 
centers, whereas metropolitan areas that emphasize 
manufacturing are the slowest-growing centers. 
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Consider fast-growth Charlotte, North Carolina, 
in contrast with slow-growth Youngstown, Ohi 
Youngstown, in the core of the manufacturing belt, 
has lost manufacturing jobs and has not been success- 
ful in attracting investment in the advanced service 
sector. In contrast, Charlotte, ranking only behind 
New York among the top banking centers in the 
United States, has the charisma to entice a variety of 
jobs in the advanced services. Because manufactur- 
ing in general is no longer a job creator, other sectors, 
including the non-eamed income sector, contribute 
to aggregate demand. Non-camed income, includ- 
ing dividends, interest, rent payments, and transfer. 
payments (Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid. and 
welfare), indirectly creates the demand for labor and 
thus new jobs. 

Table 6.1 illustrates the percentage change in U.S. 
employment among industrial categories between 
1960 and 2010. Manufacturing employment dramat- 
ically decreased its share of the non-farm workforce 
between 1960 and 2010, from 31 percent in 1960 
to 13 percent in 2000, and down to just below 9 
percent in 2010. The largest increase is in services 
(a category that includes business, education, and 
health services), up from just over 13 percent in 1960 
to 28 percent in 2000 and 32 percent in 2010, Other 
notable changes include the decrease in employ- 
‘ment percentage in the federal government and the 


increase in local govemment jobs. Retail jobs have 
also shown growth over this time period. Figure 6.3 
shows the dramatic changes in the share of the 
workforce in each industrial sector over the last 
50 years. 


Manufacturing versus Service Cities One 
example highlights the differences among large U.S. 
metropolitan areas, following the Stanback model. 
Corporate headquarters were classified into seven 
economic sectors for the 30 largest U.S. metropolitan 
areas. The percentage of headquarters in cach of the 
seven sectors was calculated and the 30 metropolitan 
areas were grouped into two essential types: man- 
Wfacturing centers and service centers. Table 6.2 
shows the percentage distribution in these seven 
categories between Cleveland (a manufacturing cen- 
ter) and Phoenix (a service-based center). The basic 
differences between these two metropolitan areas are 
(1) the high percentage of jobs in the manufacturing 
sector for Cleveland (49 percent) compared with 
Phoenix (18 percent) and (2) the high percentage 
of jobs in services in Phoenix (30 percent) in con- 
trast with Cleveland (17 percent). Other differences 
between the twocities may be noted for construction; 
wholesaling; and finance, insurance, and real estate 
(FIRE). The significance of the contrasting percent- 
age between Cleveland and Phoenix is that Phoenix, 


Table 6.1 Changes in the Distribution of Employment across Industrial Sectors, 1960, 2000, and 2010. 


Change in Share: Change in Share: 


Industrial Sectors 1960 2000 2010 1960-2010 2000-2010 
Mining nm 039 p50 ET] pm 
Construction 532 2 424 -1.08 

Manufacturing 3097 1304 8.84 B 

TO 738 653 sn -1.67 

Wholesale 554 448 4.18 1.36 

Retail 1546 2050 21.03 5.57 

FIRE* 492 581 5.85 0.93 

Services 13.69 2844 2 1873 

Federal Government. 419 216 228 -1.91 

State and Local Government 1121 13.54 1496 375 


‘Source: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statisties 
“Transportation, Communications (Information) and Utilities 
"Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
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[ma Change in employment share 1960-2010 
20 |. Change in employment share 2000-2010 


-25 


the service-based center, made a smooth transition 
to the new advanced service economy and enjoyed 
rapid population growth. In contrast, Cleveland, the 
manufacturing-based center, lost many industrial 
jobs since 1970, had a difficult transition to the new 
advanced service economy, and me meroponun 
area faced slow population growth, with the city of 
Cleveland actually losing population since 1970. 
Figure 64 shows the regional distribution 
of manufacturing-based and service-based US. 


Table 6.2 Percentage Corporate Headquarters 
in Cleveland and Phoenix by Economic 


Sectors 

Economic Sectors Cleveland Phoenix 
m 178 

Services "a 297 
FIRI 57 126 
Construction 45 102 
Wholesale Trade m 178 
TCU" 33 34 
Retail 86 85 
Total 1000 1000 


Source: Compiled by author 
"Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Transporation, Communications, Utilities 


Figure 6.3 Change in the distribution 
‘of employment across industrial scctors, 


1960-2010 and 2000-2010. Source: 
Authors, based on data from U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 


metropolitan arcas. All of the metropolitan areas 
in the Midwest emphasize manufacturing, except 
for the state capitals of Columbus, Ohio, and Indi 
anapolis, Indiana. Likewise, the East Coast cities 
are manufacturing-hased, except for Washington 
and Boston, In Calitorma, only San Diego has a 
service emphasis. All of the midcontinent centers in 
‘Texas (Dallas-Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio) 
are classified as manufacturing ceaters. In contrast, 
within the Sunbelt, only "Tampa is classified as a 
manufacturing center, 


Recent U.S. Manufacturing Changes The 
United States has been losing manufacturing jobs 
for decades, though the media in general highlights, 
industrial job loss as something uniquely contempo- 
rary, especially during the global economic erisis of 
the late 20005. “A manufacturing plant in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has closed and 120 people are out of 
work!” And so on. Between 1994 and 2002, for 
example, the United States lost more than 3.7 million 
jobs in manufacturing, from 18.1 million jobs in 
1994 1o 14.4 million in 2002—a decline of more 
than 20 percent. During the same time period, the 
share of manufacturing jobs to all U.S. jobs dropped 
by approximately 6 percent, from 18.7 percent in 
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1994 to 12.8 percent in 2002. The states with the 
highest levels of job losses from 1994 to 2002 are 
the Southern states of Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina —along with Michigan 
(the automobile industry). Delaware, and Rhode 
Island (Bowen, 2006). 

Job losses in manufacturing in the United States 


varies: by industrial sector and by region. For 
example, job losses in the iron and steel industry and. 
in automobile manufacturing greatly impacted the 
Midwest, and other particular cities. In the South 
the hardest hit industries were textiles and apparel 
‘The automobile iadustry—thanks in large part to for- 
eign manufacturers—has seen employment growth 
in the South, somewhat offsetting other job losses. 


Figure 64 The largest 30 U.S. metropolitan 
areas classified into manufacturing and ser- 
vice centers, Source: Modified from Wheeler, 
James O.. 1986, 


What is nearly always forgotten, however, 
especially by the media, is the fact that U.S. 
manufacturing productivity is increasing. Figure 6.5 
shows that productivity, measured as manufacturing 
output per labor hour, has steadily increased since 
1950, and at an increasing rate since 1990—by 53 
percent between 1990 and 2000 and by an additional 
72 percent by 2010. The fact that manufactur- 
ing output continues 1o rise while manufacturing 
employment shrinks in both absolute and relative 
terms indicates that income inequality is increasing. 

Manufacturing job losses have not been uniform 
across the United States. Bowen (2006) studied 
manufacturing job loss using data on trade-induced 
job loss. He found that the primary pattern of losses 
due to trade is correlated with U.S, areas of low 


Manufacturing Productivity, 1950-2011 


Output per Hour of Labor 


R 
1 


o 


Figure 65 Growth in manufacturing pro- 
ductivity, per hour of labor, 1950-2011. 


1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 2010 Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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income and low educational attainment. Moreover, 
"hese poor areas that are most negatively impacted 
by the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) are also the areas that are least competi- 
in attracting altemate industry. The states most 
negatively impacted by NAFTA are the Souther 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 


BOXG1 FLexmte PRODUCTION 


Henry Ford was the lins to develop eficient mass manu- 
facturing production with the Model A and Model T Fond. 
This system of mass production of identical automobiles 
allowed for economies of scale or savings per unit of pro- 
duction. This system came to be known as Fordism and 
was the dominant techrological system for three or four 
generations. Fordism gradually spread from the United 
States to Canada, Western Europe, and Japan. Fordism 
relied on mass markets to consume the growing output of 
Jarge, highly efficient manufacturing plants. At some point 
after approximately 1980. consumption nf mass-penduced 
goods lagged behind global production capacity of these 
zoods, leading to new technologies and a post-Fordism sys- 
tem of production. 

‘This new system became known as flexible production, 
which relies on advanced computer software development 
and high-quality telecommunications. Large, centrally con- 
trolled corporate and labor relations were transformed 
away from mass production to a flexible system whereby 
programmable tools and robots replicate a series of actions. 
to produce many, but somewhat different, products on the 
same “assembly” line. Whereas in Fordism, manufacturers 
made products that the wholesaler or retailer ishwas more 
or less forced to buy, exible production now allows the 
retailer—especially large retailers such as Walmart—to 
order the kind and number of products it wants from 
the manufacturer. For example, the Kroger grocery cor- 
porations, headquartered out of Cincinnati, can now tell 
Unilever, the maker of Breyers ice cream, how many 
hall-pound orders of French vanilla, cherry vanilla, and 
chocolate it wants, as well as how many half-gallons of 
Kroger chocolate chip, strawberry, and natural vanilla it 
wishes to order. The flexible production system at Unilever 
processes and produces the Kroger order. 


‘Tennessee. In the Pacific Northwest, Oregon and 
hington have suffered from trade-induced job 
s, as well as Maine in the Northeast. Despite 
serious problems in the U.S. manufacturing sector, 
certain recent developments have led to high tech- 
nology change, flexible production (Box 6.1) and 
just-in-time delivery (Box 6.2). 


1n addition to the flexible manufacturing system that 
relies on an integrated. system of design, manufacturer, 
and distribution, a flexible employment system has come 
into place, in part supplanting unionized labor. This system 
entails increased reliance on part-time and temporary work- 
ers and on subcontracting. Moreover, production lines are 
Ted continuous information about extemal market demand 
directly from large retailers to speed distribution of desired 
‘products straight to them. For example, a carpet sales office 
may communicate directly with a carpet mill as to how 
many square feet of heige carpet it wants delivered in two 
days and how many square feet of light blue, The opera- 
tor at the carpet mill, where there are very few workers but 
highly flexible (programmable) carpet machines, pushes a 
‘button and now the machine will produce the requested X 
number of square feet of beige carpet, rolled up for easy 
transport by the 18-wheeler waiting for loading behind the. 
carpet mill. Both large and small companies are involved 
in flexible production, giving consumers ever-wider 
choices. 

As Scott (1988, p. 182) has noted, “modem capitalist 
production systems have evidently been evolving over the 
last couple of decades away from relatively rigid Fordist 
industrial structures towards more flexible forms of pro- 
duction organizations.” The result has heen a “pronounced 
displacement of the locational foundations of modern cap- 
italism” Modern flexible production systems avoid older 
inner-city locations and seck out areas in the suburban 
periphery. At the regional level the Sunbelt metropolitan 
arcas, which have had lite direct contact with "big indus- 
try” and labor unions, have become favored locations for 
flexible production. 
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Tosr-In-Trwr Drivery 


Somewhat related operationally to flexible production is 
the practice of just-in-time (JIT) delivery. JIT is an inven- 
tory strategy that eliminates inventory and warehousing, 
Instead of storing the many parts that go into a finished 
product in a nearby warehouse to avoid running short of 
parts and thus having to shut down the assembly line, 
paris are delivered just in time to be used on the assem- 
bly line. Huge warehousing inventory costs are eliminated. 
JIT depends on an efficient transportation system, whereby 
the same part, for example, may be delivered several times 
in one day. The entire process is driven by a series of sig- 
nals, or karbans, that inform the production process when 
the next port is needed, Thus, new stock is ordered when 
the stock drops to the re-order level, JIT has proven to be 
extremely cost effective, 

Traditionally, manufacturers simply created products 
that were then made available to retailers. the man- 
wfacturers pushing the retailers (Figure B6.1). Led 
by retailing giant Walmart, retailers are now pushing 
Imawutaccwers W views camtly aud wpeifically what 


the retailer wants and when and where it must be delivered, 
justin time. 

Henry Ford in 1922 recognized the benefits of a small 
but adequate inventory, but the transportation system at the 
time (still rail-dependent) did not permit JIT delivery: “We 
have found in baying materials that itis not worthwhile to 
buy for other than immediate needs. With bad transporta- 
tion one has to carry larger stocks." 

JET practices are common in the automobile industry. 
1n Japan, and now the United States, Toyota Motor Corpo- 
ration is well known for early JIT operations, as Japanese 
and was in short supply. Since it is extremely costly to 
shut down an assembly line, Toyota usually uses two sup- 
pliers of parts and forms long-term relationships with sup- 
pliers rather than short-term, price-hased competitive ties. 
The goal is to maintain high-quality relations with Toyota's 
entire supplier neiwork. 

Increasingly, manufacturers are moving to made- 
oorder products, instead of carrying large socks of 
finished goods, another example of the retail push. 
Made-to-order manufacturing is greatly facilitated by the 
JIT system. Kanban! 


@ 


Figure B6.1 In the traditional industrial system, manufacturers created products that were then made available to retailers 
(a). However, led by such retail giants as Walmart, increasingly retailers are telling manufacturers what they want, how 
‘many, in what color, in what shape, and where and when delivery should be made (b). Source: Authors. 
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The 1980s Rust Belt According to Stanback, 
metropolitan areas with a high concentration of 
employment in manufacturing had a more difficult 
time in adjusting to the new service economy than 
centers that already had a strong service component. 
Thus, Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, and Detroit, for 
example, were slow to make the transition to the new 
service economy, When manufacturing jobs were 
Jost, the workforce was generally ill-prepared to shift 
to services, especially advanced or producer services 
(Figure 6.4). 

Figure 6.6 (a) shows the manufacturing employ- 
ment change from 1980 to 1987 in one part of the 
so-called Rust Belt: Indiana, Ohio, and the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, The term Rust Belt implies 
an area of aging factories, decreasing production of 
such products as steel and automobiles, and dimin- 
ishing populations. Cleveland lost 40,000 jobs and 
Gary, Indiana, the steelmaking center at the southern 
tip of Lake Michigan, lost 30,000 jobs. Notable 
losses also occurred in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
Detroit. Manufacturing job loss characterized all 
metropolitan areas in the region, except for South 


Manufacturing 


Bend in Indiana, Columbus and Dayton in Ohio, and 
Grand Rapids in Michigan (Box 6.3). 

In contrast to the job losses in manufacturing 
during the 1980s, service employment increased in 
all metropolitan areas in this region (Figure 6.6 (b)). 
‘The largest gains were in Detroit, Cleveland, which 
suffered the greatest job loss in manufacturing, was 
able to gain 50,000 service jobs in this period, 

‘Comparison of Figures 6.6 (a) and 6.6 (b) shows 
the changes in the metropolitan economies ina part of 
the Midwest during the 1980s. Fortunately, the steady 
growth in service employment in subsequent decades 
has more than offset the decreases in manufacturing 
jobs. Consequently, the term Rust Belt is now mostly 
of historic significance, although industrial decline is 
present in all regions of the United States. 


High Technology and the Rise of the 
Creative Economy 

The urban geography of human resources or talent 
is highly concentrated in only a few major U.S. 
metropolitan areas. “Talent is strongly associated 
with high-technology industrial location, Talent 


Service 


N- 
$ A 
aon —. aoo Figure 6.6 Change in (a) manu- 
Increase mow Wee (7 Sooo facturing and (b) service employ- 
pud | mo — ment, 1980-1987. by metropoli- 
Decrease Pa @ decrease N V tan area in Indiana, Ohio, and 
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the lover peninsula of Michigan. 
Source: Authors 
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BOX 6.3 Resrkucrurine America’s Rust Becr Ciries 


Wilson and Wouters (2003) have focused on two themes 
in explaining how former Midwestern manufacturing Rust 
Beit cities became economically transformed during the 
mid-1980sand 1990s. Their two themes were (1) the accel- 
erated competition among Midwestern cities in the new 
global era and (2) the role of entrepreneurial leadership 
and growth coalitions within those cities. These two forces 
‘gradually brought about the restructuring of the Rust Belt 
centers and the growth of service sector jobs. The shrink- 
ing, closing, and relocating of manufacturing jobs had mas- 
sive impacts on city populations and municipal revenues. 

‘Table BG. 1 shows the decline in population and in man- 
ufacturing employment for the cities of Cleveland and St. 
Louis between 197) and 1990, The city population in both 
Cleveland and St. Louis dropped by over 30 percent. The 
‘number of manufacturing jobs in the two cities combined 
dropped by more than 120.000, a 52 percent decline. Sig- 
nificant in this decline were the closure or relocation of 
major manufacturing plants, such as U.S, Steel in Cleve- 
Tand and Chrysler Plant No. 1 in St Louis. 

Rust Belt cities began seriously competing for new 
jobs and investments as manufacturing employment dra- 
‘matically declined, The Midwestem cities had to compete 
on a global scale, recognizing that investment decisions 
‘made in New York, London, and Tokyo, as well as a 
host of regional centers, impacted their economic recov- 
ery in the rapidly evolving new service economy. These 
cities had to discover and highlight their strengths and 


comparative advantages, the Mississippi River in St, Louis. 
and Lake Erie in Cleveland, for example, The cily image 
was important in global competition. Jobs were being cre- 
ated in advanced services, such as financial and legal firms 
and in high-technology enterprises. White-collar markets 
grew all across America, raising demand for quality hous- 
ing, entertainment, and restaurants, for example. 

Entreprencurial leadership became manifest through 
growth coalitions made up of builders, realtors, devel- 
opers, the media, government actors such as mayors, 
and dominant corporations. In St. Louis, for example, 
Anheuser-Busch, Monsanto, and Ralston Purina played 
prominent roles. The leadership involved cooperation 
between public and private interests. The results were 
efforts at downtown revitalization; inner-city gentrifica- 
tion; the transformation of the CBD t» advanced ser- 
vice employment: entertsinment, museums, and cultural 
venues; the construction of sports stadiums and the sport 
complexes; and often waterfront development. The purpose 
was to market a nourishing physical, business, and social 
environment that would attract investment and create jobs. 

‘The result of (1) accclerated competition among Mid- 
western Rust Belt cities in the new global economy and (2) 
innovative entrepreneurial leadership within public-private 
growth coalitions has been that the former Rust Belt cities 
have established a much stronger economic base and have 
gradually restructured themselves into the contemporary 
service sector. 


‘Table B61 Population and Manufacturing Employment Change in Cleveland and St. Louis 


Cleveland. S. Louis. 
1970 1990 1970 1990 

Population. 751,046 505,616 662236. 396685 

Manufacturing Employees 130000 59,400 97.600 48.700 


Source: Wilson, David and Jarad Wouters, 2003 


and high-technology industry work independently 
and together to generate higher regional incomes" 
(Florida, 2002, p. 174). Certain metropolitan areas 
attract talented people, especially highly educated 
people (human capital) who are mobile in their 
choice of location. There is a strong relationship 


between amenities or quality of life in selected 
metropolitan areas and their ability to attract talented 
workers, as well as the attraction of higher wages 
Both market (economic) and nonmarket (quality of 
life) forces operate in these cities. Richard Florida 
(2005, p. 54) provides an especially insightful 
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Table 6.3 Software Workers per Million 


by Metropolitan Areas 
Metropolitan Software Workers 
Rank Areas per Million 
1 San Jose, CA 24348 
2 Washington, D.C 21562 
3 San Francisco, CA 11633 
4 Boston, MA 16,871 
S Atlanta, GA 11,633 
6 Dallas-Fort Worth, TX 11345 
7 Deme, CO 11258 
8 Oakland, CA 9,700 
9 Minneapolis MN $408 
10 Raleigh-Durham, NC 9309 
I Austin, TX 9.157 
12 Seattle, WA 8366 


Source: Florida, Richard, 2005 


measure of talented people with his index of the 
number of software workers per million population 
by metropolitan area (Table 6.3). It is the same 
familiar list of centers that are the leaders in the 
advanced service economy, with San Jose (Silicon 
Valley) and Washington, D.C., leading the parade. 
Figure 6.7 shows the number of professional and 
technical workers per thousand population in 50 US. 
metropolitan areas. Eight metropolitan areas stand 


Professional and Technical Workers 


185 


out: Atlanta, Austin, Denver, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Richmond, San Francisco, and Washington. Mighty 
Los Angeles, the nation's second largest metropol 
tan area, ranks 50th in per capita professional and 
Technical workers, due largely to a lesser-skilled 
Latino population. The most educated metropolitan 
area in the United States is Washington, D.C., with 
approximately 42 percent of the population holding 
a bachelor's degree or above in 1990. Five other 
metropolitan areas had more than 30 percent of 
their population with bachelor's degrees or above: 
Atlanta, Austin, Boston, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
Las Vegas, ranked 50th, had just 14 percent of its 
population holding bachelor's degrees or above. Not 
only is talent strongly associated with the location 
of high-technology industry, but high-technology 
industry generates regional population growth and 
high metropolitan and regional incomes. 

Many scholars and policy makers focus on 
attracting creative industries, like cutting-edge 
engineering, software and game development, and 
mobile technologies. If the industries located in a 
city can become successful in innovating, the city's 
economy will prosper. Innovations can be in the 
processes used to develop and produce goods and 
service, and they can be in the products themselves. 
‘One measure of innovation is patent activity, though 


Figure 6.7 Professional and technical 
workers per 1000 people for 50 U.S. 
metropolitan arcas. Source: Authors. 
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recent trends suggest that an increasing share of 
patent applications are filed, often as a key goal of 
merger and acquisition activity, by corporations who 
are trying to muscle out their competition. Even 
so, patents remain a useful indicator of innovative 
economic activity. The traditional geographic locus 
of patent activities was in metropolitan areas in the 
US. Northeast and Midwest, reflecting the strength 
of the traditional manufacturing belt. Johnson and 
Brown (2004) found that there has been a regional 
“inversion” in patents granted the 25 years between 
1970 and 2000. The strength of the Pacific Northwest 
(Microsoft) and California (many computer-based 
companies) became the hotheds of innovations. 
‘The Northeast has made a strong resurgence over 
the last decade and is now providing competition 
to the West Coast, The bicoustal pattern is clearly 
evident in Figure 6.8, which shows that patent 
applications are heavily concentrated along the West 


Coast, especially in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
and in the Northeast, with New York once again a 
major center of innovation. The relative decline of 
traditional desktop and laptop computing and the 
rise of mobile and Internet-based technologies can 
be scen. A very similar pattern can be seen when 
venture capital activity is mapped (Figure 6.9). 
Richard Florida has expanded on these notions 
to argue that urban economic growth now depends 
on the ability of cities to innovate rapidly in a 
globalized world. He argues that while creative 
industries remain important facets of urban economic 
growth, what really matters is the concentration of 
creative workers, regardless of the industries in 
which they work. He notes that creative workers 
increasingly want to live and work in urban places 
that are attractive, dense, and provide a high quality 
of life. He argues that cities can become attractive 
to the creative class by promoting the arts and 
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Figure 6.8 Patent applications by metropolitan area, 2006-2011. Source: Authors, based on data from 
it /vwwbrookings.edufesearchinteractives/201 /metropatenting. 
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Venture Capital Investment, 2011 
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Figure 69 Venture capital investment, 2011. Note: Data include first half of 2012 Source: Authors, based on data from 
The MoneyTree Report by PwC and NVCA as reported by htp:/wwwnewswoiks.org. 


encouraging a tolerant society, especially for gays 
and lesbians, By stressing the promotion of creative 
occupations in all industries, Florida argues that 
all types of urban areas can enhance their compet- 
itiveness. Critics of Florida's work and advocacy 
point out that there are urban areas that are attractive 
places for creative types to live, but that do mot 
have a thriving economy. They worry that Florida's 
ideas will lead to wasteful public expenditures on 
“lifestyle” projects that have little chance in the end 
of attracting the desired result 

It is too early yet to know for sure how the urban. 
system will change in response to Great Kecession 
of the late 2000s. We do know, however, that manu- 
facturing suffered another major setback. While the 
share of manufacturing jobs decreased by a major 
amount between 1960 and 2000 (from 31 percent 


to 13 percent), the (otal number of manufacturing 
jobs increased from 16.8 million to 17.2 million. 
Between 2000 and 2010, however. manufacturing’s 
share of the economy fell another 4 percentage 
points and the total number of jobs fell by 33 percent 
(to 11.5 million). We also know from recent work 
that the anemic recovery is concentrating high-wage 
and low-wage jobs in different metropolitan areas. 
Figure 6.10 shows that high-wage job growth is 
strongest in the mid-Atlantic area, specifically in 
Washington, D.C., and in the San Francisco area. 
The three largest metropolitan areas of New York, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago show only modest growth 
in high-wage jobs. Figure 6.11 shows that low-wage 
jobs are growing faster than high-wage jobs overall, 
which reflects the growing problem of income and 
wealth inequality. The geographic pattem is also 
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Figure 6.10. High-Wage Job Growth, 2009-2013. Source: Authors, based on data estimated from 
Florida, Richard, 2013b. 
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very different—the metropotitan areas with the most 
robust growth in low-wage jobs are St. Louis and 
Riverside, California. There are many second and 
third tier metropolitan areas that show strong growth 
in low-wage jobs, including Columbus, Ohio; New 
Orleans; Orlando, Florida; and Rochester, New York. 


INTRA-UREAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND LOCATION 


In this section, we shift the scale of our focus to 
examine the location of industry—manufacturing 
and other economic activities within urban areas. 
We have described the decentralization of both 
manufacturing and service-based activities in other 
chapters. Here, we introduce two conceptual ways of 
understanding changes that have been occurring in 
the location and production of manufacturing within 
cities and metropolitan areas: the Wheeler-Park 
model and the product life-cycle model. Whereas 
these are general models identifying major structural 
forces relating to the locational change of manufac- 
turing within metropolitan areas, Walker and Lewis 
(2005) focus on three key functional processes that 
account for the spread of industry from central city 
1o suburban locations. First is urban geographical 
industrialization, that is, urban expansion has its 


Volume of Manufacturing 


base in industrial growth and capital accumulation. 
‘That creates new places attracting a labor force and 
new technologies, resulting in industrial districts in 
suburban locations. A second factor is the investment 
in real estate, where profits are made on the sub- 
urban fringe that lead to industrial concentrations, 
as well as to residential development and highway 
improvement, Third is the role of political processes, 
guided by business and government leaders. Thus, 
Walker and Lewis shed light on the processes that 
underpin the general Wheeler-Park and the product 
cycle models. 


The Wheeler-Park Model 
‘The Wheeler-Park model captures the basic 
changes in manufacturing location within metropoli- 
tan areas since approximately 1850. It focuses in 
particular on differences and similarities between 
central cities and suburbs (Figure 612). The 
Wheeler-Park model involves five phases. Note 
that the curved lines on the figure, one black and 
the other gray, follow similar trends but represent 
different periods of time. These lines represent the 
volume or intensity of central city and suburban man- 
ufacturing, respectively, as measured by employment 
totals or by productivity (number or value of units 
produced). The horizontal axis measures time. 


Figure 6.12 The five-phase Wheeler-Park 
model of idealized metropolitan manufac- 
turing locational change. Source: Modi- 
fied from Wheeler, James O. and Sam Ock 
Park, 1981 
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The black curve in Figure 6.12 shows trends 
im manufacturing in the central city. Recall from 
Chapter 1 that a central city is the political munic- 
ipality or the area enclosed within a city boundary. 
The metropolitan area includes the central city and 
the suburbs, with the suburbs usually occupying a 
larger geographic area than the central city. 

The Wheeler-Park model starts with the initial 
centralization phase in which manufacturing first 
comes to locate in the central business district (CBD) 
or its environs. Manufacturers favored a downtown 
location because it was the focus of rail lines and 
commercial activity. It was also accessible to the 
city labor market. The time frame for initial cen- 
tralizations is approximately 1850-1880. Many 
cities during this period were oriented more toward 
commercial than to industrial activities. 

The second phase, central city concentration, rep- 
resents the heyday of the railroad and the period 
(1880-1920) when certain large cities of the East 
Coast and the Midwest developed into preeminent 
manufacturing centers. Large East Coast cities had 
Atlantic port advantages (New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, and Boston), and most Midwest indus- 
trial centers had port accessibility via the Great Lakes 
(Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland) or the Mississippi 
and the Ohio River systems (St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
and Cincinnati). Industry concentrated not only in the 
environs of the CBD, but also along rail lines emanat- 
ing outward from the CBD but still in the central city, 
long before the suburbs appeared. 

The third phase is labeled continuous growth. 
In one sense, this third phase is a continuation of 
the second phase, but in another sense it is not 
(sce Figure 6.12). Significantly, this phase did not 
develop from the initial emergence of manufactur- 
ing in the suburbs. During this third phase, which 
lasted from approximately 1920 to 1960, central city 
‘manufacturing reached its peak concentration, The 
motor tuck was increasingly replacing the rail 
Industrial centers located in the interior of the United 
States were just beginning to emerge (Indianapo- 
lis, Birmingham, and Dallas) (Box 6.4). Note that 
central-city locations were dominant for manufac- 
turing activities, reflected in the lightest shading in 
Figure 6.12. 


BOX 64 Reyrrauicine Crins Tuxovon Srorrs Venues 


Almost all large cities turned to the development of sports 
facilities torevitalize downtown development. As Austrian 
and Roseniraub (2002, p. $50) have noted, “Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Ange- 
les, [and] Oklahoma City... used sports as an anchor for 
[downtown] redevelopment." This construction hom that 
began in the late 10805 accelerated in the 1990s and contin- 
wesapace today. This expansion "can be attributed to league 
expansion, franchise relocation, and the real or perceived 
need for new facilities for existing franchises" (Newsome 
and Comer, 2000, p. 105). Thus, "instead of competing for 
auto plants cities competed for sports teams" (Tumer and 
Rosentraub, 2002, p. 489). Further, “corporations found 
they could hitch a ride on the enthusiasm for downtown 
sports facilities by purchasing naming rights to stadiums 
and ballparks” (Turner and Rosentraub, 2002, p. 489). 
Coors Field in Denveris one example. Table B6.2 shows the. 


intra-urban locations of stadium coliscums, and hockey 
rinks as of 1997. Overall, the downtown locations account 
for more than 50 percent of the combined venues for the 
National Football League (NFL), Major League Baseball 
(MLB), the National Basketball Association (NBA), and 
the National Hockey League (NHL) 


‘Table B6.2_Intraurban Locations by Sports, 1997 


Percent 
NFL MLB NBA NHL Total of Total 


Downtown 14 9 18 17 58 513 
CewalCiy 4 12 6 4 26 23.0 
Suburbs 120 r aS 0029 D 
Toul 30 28 29 26 13 1000 


Location 


Source: Newsome ani Comer, 2000, p. 113 
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In the fourth phase, suburbanization-decentraliz 
tion, manufacturing exploded in the spacious suburbs. 
and began to decline in the congested, obsolescent 
central cities. The growth and expansion of the sub- 
urbs during the period 1960-1980 was similar to the 
central city growth of the 1880-1920 period of rail 
dominance. Some plants closed in the central city 
and relocated to the suburbs, A majority of suburban 
factories, however, were new plants that started oper- 
ations in the suburbs. These firms depended on motor 
trucks to supply raw materials and take away finished 
products. Even though manufacturing remained more 
concentrated in central-city locations during much of 
this period, the darkest shading in Figure 6.12 illus- 
trates that the suburbs were catching up quickly. 

‘The fifth phase of the Wheeler-Park model is 
termed suburban dominance. This phase has been 
characterized by further rapid decline in central city 
manufacturing and the ascendancy of the suburbs, 
illustrated in the figure by the medium shading. 
High-tech manufacturing principles have become 
the nom, A skilled suburban workforce is accessi- 
ble, leaving central city residents isolated from the 
new suburban jobs (see Chapter 5). The suburbs 
encompass vast tracts of low-cost land, often over 
many counties, in contrast to the typically more cir- 
cumscribed central cities. This suburban dominance, 
in place since at least 1980, continues unabated 
into the new millennium, though some urbanists 
suggest that we may be entering a post-suburban 
period. Florida (2013a) argues, for example, that 
economic innovation is shifting away from suburban 
areas, even those that have long held revered status 
as growth poles of the new economy, like Silicon 
Valley, which is located in the suburbs that stretch 
between San Francisco and San Jose, Venture capital 
activity in San Francisco city zip codes is stongly 
competitive with zip codes farther south in Silicon 
Valley. He also argues that very dense urban loca- 
tions, like Brooklyn, New York, are also epicenters 
of innovative and creative activities, and that subur- 
tech enclaves of past decades may need to 
adapt or lose out. 


The Product Life-Cycle Model 

The second conceptual approach to understanding. 
the intra-urban location of manufacturing is the 
product life-cycle model. The cycle involves four 
phases, with each phase associated with a different 
kind of intra-metropolitan or nonmetropolitan loca- 
tion. The phases are (1) introduction, (2) growth, (3) 
‘maturity, and (4) decline. Each phase is characterized 
by a different mix of production costs, revenues, and 
profits, based on the idea that products have inherent 
life cycles. Figure 6.13 shows the four phases, plus 
a period of product development that may or may 
not precede introduction. Figure 6.14 shows the rel- 
ative importance of a variety of types of production 
costs in each of the three main periods that, in tum, 
gives rise to the different location preferences of 
manufacturing firms. 

In the initial phase of the model, a new product 
is being developed and improved upon. This intro- 
duction phase is also the riskiest phase, as many 
new products are not successful in sustaining profits. 
"The most important costs during this phase comprise 
(1) research and engineering in the creation, develop- 
ment, and upgrading of the product; and (2) urbaniza- 
tion economies. Urbanization economies represent 
cost savings that result from an urban location in 
which the urban area provides many infrastructural 
advantages, including roads and highways, water and. 


Figure 6.13 Suges of the product life-cycle model 
Source; Authors. 
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Figure 6.14 The relative importance of production costs 
in each of the three main phases of the product life-cycle 
model. Source: Authors. 


to a workforce, the provision 
y consumer retail and other services, 
amd access to business services. Relatively little 
capital is required during this phase, only routine 
‘management functions are needed, and unskilled 
labor is not in demand. The firm in this initial risk 
phase relies on this urban infrastructure as a basic 
necessity and as a way to minimize cost. Not sur- 
prisingly, firms in this initial phase favor an urban 
location. 

The second phase is the growth segment of the 
product cycle. Assuming profits and success dur- 
ing the introduction phase, the manufacturing firm 
now finds demand for the product to be high in 
the growth phase. The firm becomes highly prof- 
itable. In some instances, the innovations achieved 
in phase one generate super profits in the growth 
phase. Some firms may find themselves as part of an 
oligopoly with respect to their product. An oligopoly 
exists when only a handful of firms provide the prod- 
uct because of severely restricted competition, These 


of nece 


firms have simply jumped ahead of their potential 
competitors. 

In this growth phase, urbanization economies 
become much less important, as the firm may seek 
out a production location on inexpensive subur- 
ban land. A new and enlarged production facility 
is needed. Likewise, little additional research or 
engineering work is required. But management of 
this rapid growth is what now becomes important 
Management costs suddenly rise, as more levels of 
‘management and sales become essential to continued 
success. In addition, greatly enhanced capital sources 
are needed to produce high volumes of the product 
Other necessities include plant enlargement, added 
space, and material and product transportition. A 
location at the edge of the metropolitan area is typi- 
cally sought out, not a location in or near a suburban 
business center. 

In the third phase of the product cycle, the firm 
may be said to become mature. The product has 
become standardized, with litle innovative research 
and development improvement, Competition has 
increased as other firms are producing essentially 
the same product. Instead of amacsing supor profit 
as during the growth phase, the firm now achieves 
normal profits in a kind of market equilibrium. In 
this mature phase, production costs shift once again. 
Capital is still required to maintain the day-to-day 
operations. However, unskilled, low-paid workers 
are now essential to the success in this third phase. 
Because the product is standardized, unskilled 
workers can carry out the production process. Man- 
agement functions shrink in relative importance 
during the routine operations of the third phase. The 
need foran urban location disappears. As a result of 
the shifts in the relative role of production costs, the 
firm might relocate to either a nonmetropolitan or 
an out-of-country location, For many decades rural 
areas in the U.S. South supported manufacturing 
firms in the mature phase through a branch plant 
economy in which the branch plant headquarters 
were located in New York, Chicago, or Atlanta, 
for example, More recently, production facilities in 
Mexico and overseas offer labor at a fraction of the 


cost of using the U.S, workforce, creating a signifi- 
cant negative impact for many workers. Remember 
that these overseas operations work best for firms 
and products in the maturity or decline phases of the. 
life cycle, for example, textiles and apparel 


POLITICAL ECONOMY APPROACHES 


Most of our effort so far in this chapter has been. 
to focus on traditional ways of understanding the 
organization of urban economic and industrial 
landscapes. However, as cities have changed tremen- 
dously in the last two and three decades, so have 
the methods and research approaches in the social 
sciences. In this section of the chapter we review 
some alternative notions about urban landscapes 
of economic production. In particular, most of the 
ideas we have discussed already in this chapter begin 
(cither explicitly or implicitly) with the assumption 
that groups and individuals make economic decisions 
in a rational manner, In contrast, the approaches we 
discuss in this section of the chapter do not rest 
on this assumption, Une approach in particular 
that rests on different assumptions can be called 
political economy. This perspective, which was first 
developed in the 1970s, attempts to understand the. 
deeper structural relations that create the observable 
economic landscape, though the foundations for this. 
viewpoint go back many decades. Although neo- 
classical economies identifies economically rational 
decision making as the primary force, political econ- 
omy perspectives do not agree, as is evident in the 
summary of the following basic concepts. 


Basic Concepts 
There are several basic notions common to polit- 
‘cal economy approaches to urban geography. 
First, cities are embedded within a larger structure, 
specifically, the structure of production that defines 
the role and character of cities. North American 
cities are embedded within a system of capitalist 
economic production. Over the last several cen- 
turies, capitalism has taken on a series of different 
configurations, called modes of production. The 
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mode of production includes basic economic rela- 
tions, like methods of combining materials with 
labor to produce products. The mode of production 
also includes the broader social relations that make 
production possible. The primary social relations 
concem the ownership and control of the means 
of production, that is, the factories, machines, and 
companies. There is an inherent conflict within 
capitalism between those who own (or control) 
the means of production, and the laborers. Most 
often this conflict is referred to as class conflict. 
Importantly, this inevitable class conflict from 
to time manifests itself as crisis in the system that 
can sometimes have large impacts on the mode of 
production, In other words, changes in the broader 
structures of capitalist production are brought about 
by the expression of crises that emerge from the very 
structure of capitalism. 

Crises emerge from class conflict, but they take 
different forms. One of the key themes of pol 
cal economy theories is that capitalists are motivated 
by a need for capitalist accumulation, which is a 
basic motive of human economic behavior. Capitalist 
accumulation depends on the ability of capitalist to 
extract surplus value from laborers. In other words, 
the economic value of products produced by labor- 
ers must exceed the economic cost of paying wages 
to laborers. Herein lies the conflict. On the one hand, 
if laborers are paid a wage that reflects the value of 
the products they produce, then capitalists reap less 
profit. On the other hand, if labor is not paid enough 
to buy the products they produce, then the demand for 
these products will be inadequate, and capitalists will 
lose profit, Capitalists face competitive pressure to 
keep wages low, but if law wages become pervasive 
enough, the system experiences a crisis of undercon- 
sumption, Other crises also plague capitalist produc- 
tion, including fiscal crises that emerge from the need 
for governments to take an increasingly active role in 
managing economic affairs, 


Circuits of Capital 
David Harvey is one of the primary proponents of 
political economy approaches to urban geography. 
He argues in particular that the political economy 
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approach is relevant to understanding the urban space 
economy (Harvey 1989). He recognizes that some 
of the basic categories are more complicated than 
previously discussed. For example, not all capitalists 
are the same. Some make money from participating 
in manufacturing, whereas others make money by 
participating in the global financial market. These 
groups differ in their behavior, their needs, and their 
mark on the city. Similarly, not all workers are the 
same. Line workers in a heavy manufacturing plant 
differ from computer engineers who design high-tech 
machinery. They have different needs and resources, 
and they impact the city in different ways. Even so, 
the most important force affecting urban geography is 
still the class conflict engendered by capitalism itself. 

Harvey also detailed the impact of the capital- 
ist economic system on urban space by advancing a 
theory of circuits of capital. Circuits of capital are 
the most common ways that investment takes place. 
Harvey describes three circuits. The primary cir- 
cuit of capital reflects the basic economics of mak- 
ing profit from industrial production, Industrialists 
‘must invest capital in the raw materials, labor, and 


means of production (machines and tools) in order to 
make commodities that can be sold. If the exchange 
value (value of the commodities that can be real- 
ized in a market) of the commodities produced is 
greater than the exchange value of the raw materials, 
labor, and means of production, then the industrialist 
realizes excess value, or profit. When industrialists 
invest excess value in producing more things, this 
constitutes the primary circuit of capital. Of course, 
the actual processes are more complex than we have 
described here; Figure 6.15 illustrates some of the 
complexities involved. There are important distinc- 
tions between the interests of individual capitalists 
and the interests of capitalists as a group. Individual 
capitalists tend to overinvest in the primary circuit, 
resulting in overaccumulation and excess capacity. 
The secondary circuit of capital includes invest- 
ments that are necessary for, but not directly related 
to production. This is where the theory explains the 
urban space economy. Harvey identifies these invest- 
ments as providing aids, rather than direct inputs, to 
production and consumption. Fixed capital assets 
(outside of the immediate production process, that 
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Figure 6.15 David Harvey's diagram of circuits of capital. Source: Modified from Figure 3, p. 67, Harvey, 


David, 1989. 


is, not factories or machines) form the physical 
framework for production or the built environment. 
for production. In a parallel fashion, consump- 
tion fund assets form the built environment for 
consumption. Examples of fixed capital in the built. 
environment include power-generating facilities and 
transportation infrastructure. Examples of consump- 
tion fund investments include housing, schools, and 
sidewalks. Some features of the urban built environ- 
‘ment function as both fixed capital and consumption 
fund assets; for example, roads and highways are 
used both by workers to travel back and forth to 
work, play, and shop, and by producers to transport. 
raw materials and finished commodities. 

Although secondary circuit investment is neces- 
sary to the capitalist system, it presents problems. 
First, the built environment tends to require large 
capital investments that make it difficult for indi- 
vidual capitalists to invest directly. Complex finan- 
cial markets that provide credit and governments that. 
regulate financial markets and levy taxes are impor- 
tant institutions that facilitate these investments. Sec- 
ond, the built environment is geographically fixed 
and long-lived thus investment» ini the secondary cir- 
cuit of capital tend to be for long periods of time. 
Although initially facilitating production and con- 
sumption, the built environment can outlive its use- 
fulness and ultimately prove to be a hindrance. Unlike 
other forms of capital, like labor and machines, the 
built environment cannot be moved without destroy- 
ing it 

In times of economic crisis or restructuring when 
the built environment is no longer useful to pro- 
duction and/or consumption, substantial segments of 
the urban built environment may be abandoned or 
rebuilt. At other times, new rounds of investment in 
the secondary circuit of capital results in new built 
environments of cities. For example, suburbanization. 
(addressed in greater detail in several chapters includ- 
ing Chapters 5 and 8) has been explained by polit 
cal economists as a Way to avoid the extreme costs 
of rebuilding older portions of cities. New invest- 
ments in consumption fund assets (houses, parks, 
and sidewalks) and fixed capital assets (highways) 
are cheaper and easier on the undeveloped fringe of 
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cities, These investments were made necessary in part 
because of overproduction in the primary circuit and 
by the aging of the built environment. Older trans- 
portation systems can inhibit new production sys- 
tems. Building new housing provides an important 
backdrop for new rounds of consumption needed to 
address problems of overproduction. With new hous- 
ing come new purchases of household commodities 
like refrigerators, stoves. and washing machines. 
One important insight provided by this per- 
spective is that because the willingness to make 
secondary sector investments varies over time and 
space, urban development is inherently uneven. 
Major investments in the urban landscape are made 
to promote the capitalist system—that is, to enhance 
the potential to make profit—and not to benefit 
workers. Uneven development refers to the fact 
that some cities receive much more investment than 
others and that some sections within cities receive 
much more investment than others. Geographically 
uneven urban development is not just accidental to 
capitalism, however. Explicit underinvestment in 
some places provides the necessary preconditions 
for future rounds of capitalist development. Some 
people have argued, for example, that central cities 
were underdeveloped in the last two or three decades 
of the twentieth century in part to provide a outlet 
for later development pressures when the suburbs 
stagnate. Some arguments about gentrification 
(the upgrading of old residential neighborhoods; 
discussed in Chapter 8) reflect this perspective. 
Harvey also identifies a tertiary circuit of cap- 
ital. This circuit also involves investments that are 
useful to the long-term health of the capitalist system 
but are further removed from the direct production of 
commodities. On one hand, there are investments in 
scientific and technological capacity that are needed 
to increase productivity and to design new commodi- 
ties. On the other hand, there are social expendi- 
tures that increase the quality of labor, often in the 
form of education and government-funded benefits. 
Sometimes these social expenditures can be in the 
form of a safety net provided to catch individuals and 
families that fall through the cracks of the system. 
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For both research and development and social expen- 
ditures, there is a problem with the individual motiva- 
tions of capitalists to overinvestin the primary circuit, 
and underinvest in the tertiary circuit, even though 
the tertiary circuit contributes to the long-term health 
(and profitability) of the system. Governments, and 
increasingly private-public partnerships. are required 
to facilitate these investments. Also, there is often 
intense conflict over the appropriate amount and dis- 
tribution of social expenditure. 


Wrapping Ur 


This chapter has offered insight into understand- 
ing the economics of metropolitan areas, first by 


examining basic or export activities versus nonba- 
sic economic activities, which involves the inter- 
mal exchange of money. The interurban industrial 
landscape is interpreted by the classic growth pole 
model and, in particular, by the Stanback model of 
decline in the landscape of production and the rise of 
the new service metropolitan economy. The intrau- 
rban location of manufacturing is illustrated by the 
Wheeler-Park model and, especially by the product 
life-cycle model. The chapter ends with an analysis 
of political economy approaches, which provides a 
useful lead-in tothe next chapter on social landscapes 
of cities and models of social geography. 


Part IV 


THE SociarL LANDSCAPE 
OF THE CITY 


CHAPTER 7 


FOUNDATIONS OF URBAN SOCIAL LANDSCAPES 


The processes of segregation establish moral 
distances which make the city a mosaic of little. 
worlds which touch but do not interpenetrate. 


—Roweer E. Park, 1915, P. 608 


In Chapters 5 and 6 we discussed how cities are 
organized as economic landscapes; in this chapter 
we begin to discuss cities as social landscapes. We 
ask, “Is there a pattern to the way social groups 
are distributed across urban space?" and “Do social 
groups occupy distinct parts of cities?” Most of 
us will recognize that we carry around notions of a 
social landscape. Think of a major city that you know 
well, perhaps the one you live in. Are there sections 
of town that you go to for ethnic foods, perhaps a 
“Chinatown”? Are there sections of town where 
you will find old large homes with meticulously 
maintained lawns? Are there sections of town where 
you might feel uncomfortable walking alone at 
night? Have you ever wondered why these sections 
of town are located where they are? Have you ever 
been amazed at how quickly you can move from 
one section of the city to another, perhaps just by 
walking across the street? All of these questions have. 
motivated scholars to try to understand the spatial 
organization of urban society. 

This chapter considers basic theories that have 
attempted to explain urban social structure. We 
start by looking at ideas that compare urban social 
landscapes to ecological communities, followed 
by a series of simple attempts to represent cities 
diagrammatically. We then consider more realistic 
ideas that discuss various dimensions along which 
cities are organized, and we finish by looking at 


contemporary cities. We focus in this chapter on the. 
broad processes that differentiate residential areas in 
cities; we consider more specific topics in chapters 
that follow. Chapter 8 discusses housing markets and 
the crucial role they play in shaping the patterns of 
cities; Chapter 9 focuses on an issue of major policy 
concem—the concentration of the urban poor in spe- 
cific neighborhoods; Chapter 10 discusses the issues 
of residential segregation and immigration. 


ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO CITIES 


The industrialization that started in England in the 
 mid-eighicenih century and spread across continen- 
tal Europe over the following century led to rapid 
and dramatic urbanization (see Chapter 2). Indus- 
trialization radically changed European cities, and 
many observers were concerned about its negative 
effects on society. The general argument contrasted 
the nature of “traditional” society characteristic of 
ges and small towns with that being observed in 
cities. Many of these observers (e.g. Ferdinand 
Tönnies [1855-1935] and Emile Durkheim 
[1858-1917]) thought in terms of “ideal types” 
that epitomize distinct kinds of places—typically the 
large industrial city as one ideal type and the small 
agrarian village as the other ideal type. Recalling 
our discussion of the rural-urban continuum in 
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Chapter 1, it helps to think of these as end points on 
a continuum of place types (Figure 7.1). Apparent 
differences in social behavior between urbanites and. 
small town residents were of particular concern to 
these observers. 


“Community Lost”: European Perspectives 
on Cities 

Community is a slippery concept that still motivates 
a lot of concern today. The European scholars that 
first began to think about cities typically contrasted 
them with ideals of community life experienced in 
a small village. In a village, the family or kin-group 
is the basic unit of society, and social relationships 
are characterized by depth, continuity, cohesion, and 
fulfillmen—people are bound together in caring, 
familial ways. Social bonds are constructed on the 
basis of likeness, common beliefs, and common ritu- 
als and symbols, The population is socially homoge- 
nous, and people are united without having to think 
very much about how they relate to one another. Con- 
trols over individual behavior are exerted through the 
informal discipline of family and neighbors. 

In contrast, European scholars described urban 
society as fundamentally distinct from traditional 
community. Social relationships rest on the ratio- 
nality, efficiency, and contractual obligations made 
necessary by new patterns of economic organization. 
Most social interactions tend to be short-lived and 
superficial. People are bound together by formal 
ties to institutions and organizations. Controls over 
individual behavior are exerted through impersonal, 
institutionalized codes. Social order is based on 
differences—it rests on complex divisions of labor, 


with people specializing in different occupations 
Specialization requires mutual dependence. In gen- 
eral, urban societies provide greater opportunities 
for individual freedom and choice at the cost of a 
weakened social fabric. 

Other European scholars (e.g. Georg Simmel 
[I858-1918]) worried about the psychological 
impact of living im cities. They were concerned, 
in particular, that moving to a city would trans- 
form an individual from wholesome to corrupt and 

A Simmel (1903) identified several adverse 
influences of the city, Dynamic density refers to 
the much higher population density in cities than 
in small towns, Because of the variety of people 
and ways of life found in cities, informal social 
mtrols on behavior are weaker in cities. More 
social interactions are with people you don't know 
personally. and it is possible to “get away” with 
behaviors found unacceptable in the small town. 
Rationality/impersonality results from the increas- 
ing influence of economic relationships on social 
interactions people have to interact on the basis of 
economic rationality as opposed to the deeper social 
basis of traditional society. Overstimulation reflects 
the stress created by the greater population diversity 
found in cities than in small towns or villages. People 
have difficulty dealing with the press of people and 
tend to withdraw socially to try to preserve a sense 
of privacy. Cities present people with too much 
stimulation and people shut down psychologically 
because of it. 

‘Two other phenomena that European scholars, 
in particular Durkheim, associated with urban life 


are anomie and deviant behavior, Anomie refers to 
both the social isolation that stems from the weak- 
ening of traditional informal social bonds and the 
resultant moral confusion and/or normlessness that 
urban people experience. Deviant behavior can be 
the result of anomie, which renders people less capa- 
ble of avoiding the ever-present temptations found in. 
the city. 

The "community lost" perspective advanced by 
the early European scholars was pessimistic about 
cities and continues to hold strong influence today. 
Opinions about cities are fundamentally mixed in 
the United States. Many of the fears expressed by 
European scholars more than 100 years ago are still 
evident (and indeed have been since the beginning, 
of the country; Thomas Jefferson was committed 
10 an agrarian future in part because of his distrust 
of cities), Not all scholars, however, have agreed 
with this perspective. Herbert Gans (1962), William 
Whyte (1988), and Jane Jacobs (1961) each made 
spirited defenses of cities, presenting a “community 
saved" perspective (Box 7.1). In fact,even Durkheim, 
who was generally suspicious of cities, ultimately 
argued that cities offered enough social opportunity 
to outweigh the risks. 


The Chicago School of Sociology 

Soon after starting the nation's first academic depart- 
ment of sociology in 1892, the University of Chicago 
hired a group of scholars, including Robert Park in 
1914 and Emest Burgess in 1919, who had trained 
in Europe and were heavily influenced by the per- 
spectives we have just discussed (Burgess, 192 
Park, 1925). These scholars and the students they 
trained developed what is now known as the Chicago 
School of Sociology, which has had a major impact. 
on North American social science. They developed 
an "objective" and empirically oriented research 
approach that has marked urban studies and urban 
geography ever since. They emphasized the need 
to directly observe social groups in urban contexts 
Park had been exposed to Simmel in Europe and 
shared some of the Europeans’ misgivings about 
the detrimental impact of cities on community and 
mental health. Still, the Chicago School was very 
concerned with having a positive social impact, and 
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they shared the Progressive movement's qualified 
optimism and commitment to reform. Much of the 
Chicago research focused on “deviant” behavior, 
a practice many scholars now feel uncomfortable 
with. More important, however, was their conceptual 
understanding of how urban society is organized 
spatially, the perspective we now call spatial or 
urban ecology. 

Written in a period ranging from the mid-1910s 
through the early 1930s, the work defining the eco- 
logical approach was affected by a diverse array of 
historical factors and reflects the spatial structure 
of cities at that time. Cities were much smaller 
in population and spatial extent and were denser 
than they are today. They had a single dominant 
business district and factories were typically housed 
in multistory buildings close to the downtown area. 
Cities were just beginning to feel the impact of 
technologic innovations in transportation. Public 
transportation encouraged the spatial spread of 
cities, first with horse-drawn vehicles carrying small 
numbers of professional and middle-class residents, 
and later with larger and cheaper electrically pow- 
ered vehicles running on tracks built into roads. 
‘These transportation routes also began to change the 
shape of cities: Cities spread unevenly, with housing 
amd retail being constructed along the transporta- 
tion routes in a pattern that resembled the arms of 
a starfish. 

Urban populations grew very rapidly during this 
period as advanced industrial capitalism increasingly 
fueled the national economy, especially in the manu- 
facturing cities of the Northeast and the upper Mid- 
west, With the exception of the World War I years, 
amd ending with passage of legi 
immigration in the 1920s, manufacturing 
been destinations for millions of immigrants coming 
to North America to take advantage of the economic 
opportunities (see Chapter 10). Many manufacturing 
cities had more people bom in Europe than in the 
United States. 

Several other factors affected the nature of the 
ecological approach. First, this approach argued 
for the use of scientific methodologies to study 
human society (i.e. the social sciences) as opposed 
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BOX 7.1. Renurrine me “Cow 


Not all observers of urban life were as pessimistic as the 
carly European observers Simmel, Tonnies, and Durkheim. 
Wereview here some of the major challenges to their "com- 
munity lost” perspectives of urban social life. One of the. 
problems that worried the carly observers of modem lange 
cities was the presence of strangers—the anonymity that 
stood in contrast tothe “everybody knows your name” kind 
of small-town community. Some observers, however, do 
mot view interactions with strangers as negative; indeed, 
they view such interactions as vital to healthy cities, One 


of the chief concems with cities is safety, especially per- 
sonal safety on the streets. Jane Jacobs, writing in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s in opposition to the grand 
urtan redevelopment schemes then popular and the ethos 
‘of modem city planning, argued that in order for side- 
walks to be safe, they had to be constantly used and open 
(Figure B7.1). The tendency to retreat and create secluded 
pockets with limited access actually increases danger on 
the street, 


In settlements that are smaller and simpler than big 
Cities, controls on acceptable public behavior, if not 
on crime, seem fo operate with greater or lesser suc- 
cess through a web of reputation, gossip, approval, 
disapproval and sanctions, all of which sre powerful 
if people know each other and word travels. But a 
city’s streets, which must control not only the behav- 
ior of the people of the city but also of visitors from 
suburbsand towns who want to have a big time away 
from the gossip and sanctions at home, have to oper- 
ate by more direct, straightforward methods. It is a 
wonder cities have solved such an inherently diffi- 
cult problem at all, And yet in many streets they do 
it magnificently, (Jacobs, 1961, p. 35) 


to the more philosophically oriented social reflec- 
tions that characterized European scholarship. 
Second, biological sciences were also developing 
rapidly, changing in response to and incorporating 
evolutionary thinking. Especially prominent was 


ry Lost” PERSPECTIVE 


Figure B7.1 Jane Jacobs celebrated the diversity of 
the street, especially as expressed on sidewalks, in her 
defense of traditional densely settled and heavily used 
urban spaces, This photograph of a Yorkville, Upper East 
Side of Manhattan, sidewalk shows the kind of constant 
use essential to Jacobs’ view of cities. Source: Library 
of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI 
Collection, LC-USF33-002675-M1 [P&P] LOT 1296, 
Photograph by Arthur Rothitsin- 


illiam Whyte shared Jacobs's optimism about urban pub- 
lic space, and he conducted years of detailed research on 
how people used public spaces. He articulated a series of 
design features that facilitate constructive interaction. He 
also argued that public use of urban space is an essen- 
tial element of safety because spaces unused by the public 
become useful for ilicit purposes (Figure B7.2), 


URBAN VILLAGES AND “COMMUNITY SAVED” 


Reacting against the prevailing pessimism of existing 
urban theory, sociologist Herbert Gans (1962) studied the 
West End, a predominantly Italian inner-city neighborhood 
in Boston about which considerable irony existed. The 


the field of community ecology, whose practitioners 
attempted to understand how the numbers and types 
of plant and animal species in a particular place, or 
ecological niche, change over time in a rational and 
predictable manner. 


(a) 
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lb) 


Figure B7.2 These photographs illustrate the importance of design for urban public space. (a) The first space in Washington 


Park, New York City, 
although accessible to the publi 


for Historic Preservation, www gvshp org. (b) Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, 


Buildings Survey, Phoiograph by Bill Lebovich. 


urban planning establishment, enthralled with urban revi- 
talization, had targeted this neighborhood for redevelop- 
ment busca on its density and low socioeconomic status, 
characteristics typically referred to in descriptions of "ur- 
han blight.” At the same time, many of the professional 
planners busy plotting the destruction ofthe West End thor- 
oughly enjoyed visiting the neighborhood, Gans's study 
articulated a perspective that “community” in the soci 
cultural sense is possible within a densely setiled urban 
environment; indeed, these pockets of urban community 
shared much in common with the traditional rural villages 
that served as contrast to cities in earlier theories. 


"COMMUNITY TRANSFORMED” 


Herbert Gans (1967) was also a major voice in articulating 
another theoretical perspective that countered prevailing. 


sociologists described cities as being. 
like ecological communities, Basically they felt that 
there was a rational and predictable pattern in cities 
that emerged from the competition among social 
groups over resources, in much the same way that 


‘open and invitingly designed, and well used by the pul 
sterile and sparsely used. Source: (a) Courtesy of The Greenwich Village Society 


ic. (b) The second space, Boston City Hall, 


istoric Ame 


wisdom. This time, Gans studied the new large-scale, 
mass-produced housing subdivisions built by Abraham 
Levitt and others (discussed In more derali in Chapter 3). 
‘The prevailing wisdom was that these new suburban resi- 
dential environments, although in many ways the epitome 
of the post-World War II American Dream, lacked soul 
and were bereft of communi. Based on ethnographic 
research (he bought a house in Levittown and lived there!) 
Gans argued that community existed in Levittown, justin a 
different form. Specifically, community was based initially 
upon pioneer eagerness (the willingness of newcomers. 
to form new bonds because all residents are new) and 


later on bonds of common interests, including undergoing 
common life-cycle stages, raising children, and protecting 
‘and enhancing property values. 


plant species compete for access to sunlight and soil 
moisture, Central to this approach is the notion of 
social distance, which argues that social groups want 
to have as little contact with other groups as possi 
ble, Moreover, groups realize their dislike for other 
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groups by living as far away from them as possible. 
In other words, they enforce or protect social distance 
by creating spatial distance. The natural result is 
an urban social landscape marked by a variety of 
groups living in distinct neighborhoods that are often 
identified with the group that lives there. 

The ecological approach maintained that occu- 
pants of neighborhoods change over time in a pre- 
dictable process called Invasion and succession. If 
we observe an abandoned agricultural field, we will. 
note that the plant and animal species that occupy 
that field change over time in a predictable man- 
net. For example, grasses and small woody shrubs 
may be replaced by short-lived, fast-growing trees, 
which may be replaced (eventually) by a relatively 
stable assemblage of trees similar to the forest that 
was cut down to create the field in the first place. 
Applied to urban neighborhoods, invasion and suc- 
cession views the group occupants of neighborhoods 
as changing over time, Given the historical context 
of Chicago (and northern industrial cities more gen- 
erally), groups were ofien defined on the basis of 
their national origin, with members of one immi- 
grant group replacing members of another immigrant 
group within a neighborhood. From the perspec- 
tive of a neighborhood, the Chicago scholars viewed 
the invasion and succession process as ongoing: any 
given neighborhood will be occupied by a series of 
immigrant groups over time. 

Looking at the city as a whole, the arrival 
of immigrants often functioned like tossing a 


100 


Consolidation 
(succession) 


Percentage of area population 
minority group. 


Tme 


pebble into the middle of a pond: the impact radiates 
outward in concentric circles. If we consider one 
immigrant group and its occupation of a particular 
neighborhood, Figure 7.2 shows how the process 
might work. As a new immigrant group begins to 
amive in a city, they will find housing in neighbor- 
hoods clase to the jobs they get (most cannot afford 
any form of transportation other than walking), 
which at the beginning of the twentieth century were 
located close to the core of cities. As more and more 
immigrants from the same country arrive they tend 
to find jobs in the same factories and live in the 
same neighborhoods as the “pioneer” immigrants 
that preceded them. Eventually, enough immigrants 
from the same origin country live in a neighborhood 
to make their presence visible, and a rapid transition 
ensues. The former residents begin to leave, often 
because of the discomfort of living close to a “for- 

gn” group, and the new group increases rapidly. 
The old residents of the neighborhood may begin 
a new round of invasion and succession in another 
neighborhood. 

‘An important related idea that we will take up 
in more detail later in this chapter comes trom the 
Chicago sociologists’ use of biological metaphors: 
Cities are viewed as being comprised of matu. 
ral areas. The processes that distribute groups 
across urban space are natural and stem from the 
competition among groups for control over space. 
Thus, the fact that different groups occupy different 
parts of the city is not viewed as fundamentally 


Figure 7.2 S-shaped curve showing the 
typical stages of neighborhood invasion and 
succession. based on the percentage of the 
area's population who are of the “invading” 
group. Source: From R. J. Johnston, Urban 
Residential Patterns. London: Bell, 1971, 
Figure 6.3, p. 253, 


problematic. The attempts to work toward reform 
were conducted within the distinct parts of the city. 

Even though the writings of the Chicago sociol- 
ogists are a century old, we still observe processes 
that resemble those that they described. Consider, for 
example, the traditional Chinatown in Manhattan in 
New York City. As its population has been increased 
by renewed immigration from mainland China and 
Taiwan (not to mention other East Asian countries) 
over the last several decades, Chinatown has been 
expanding into surrounding areas. Chief among them 
is Little Italy, an adjacent arca that still carries its 
association with the lralian immigrants who shaped it 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. As Chi- 
natown expands, however, you can now see blocks 
with the traditional Italian restaurants and grocers 
next to Chinese markets (Figure 7.3). On the other 
side of Chinatown, Korean and other East Asian 
immigrants are occupying neighborhoods formerly in 
various stages of abandonment (Figure 7.4), 

Even though we still observe many of the fea- 
tures of urban society seen and described by the 
ecological approach, there are important problems 
with this approach that other perspectives have 
attempted to deal with. First, social groups are 
defined superficially based solely on country of 
origin for immigrants. In fact, many other factors 


Courtesy of Dr. Steven R. Holoway 


Figure 7.3 Chinese signage in Little Italy, Manhattan, 
illustrates the changing ethnic nature of immigrant neigh- 
borhioods. Little Italy, the traditional Italian neighborhood, 
is undergoing an uneven transition, 
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Figure7.4 Korcan signage in Manhattan's Lower East 
Side illustrates the restless nature of ethnic districts. The 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, a traditional tenement dis- 
trict, increasingly shows the signs of renewed immigration, 
but from new origins (ee Chapter 10) 


shape and influence social identity in today's com- 
plex metropolim areas, including race, gender, 
sexuality, age, and lifestyle. Second, the ways in 
which groups interact are treated too superficially 
For example, the assertion that every group “natu- 
rally” wants to avoid other groups and live among 
its own is only partially true, and it ignores many 
other factors that influence the residential landscape. 
‘Third, the foundational attitudes about the negative 
influence of cities and the focus on groups perceived 
as “deviant” doesn’t maich current sentiments. 
Fourth, human societies cannot be treated as if 
they are simple biologic elements in a large urban 
ecosystem, To do so ignores the complex array of 
social, economic, and political forces that shape 
human behavior and the social landscapes of cities 
Even with these problems, however, the ecological 
approach is still very important and motivates (some- 
times only implicitly) much contemporary work on 
cities. Empirical urban research (including increas- 
ingly popular ethnographic work) almost always 
bears some connection methodologically with prece- 
dent set by the Chicago scholars. The notion that 
intergroup relations are related to revealed spatial 
patterns and dynamics also remains important. 
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‘TRADITIONAL MODELS OF URBAN SPATIAL 
‘STRUCTURE 


Our concern so far has been with the basics of how the 
‘Chicago School approached the study of cities. The 
interplay of social and spatial processes is central to 
their approach. We shift in the following section to 
explicitly consider the typical spatial form of the city, 
starting with the one derived from the Chicago School 
Writings and finishing with two other major models. 


Black belt 


"4 Zone in \workingmen 
/ transition 


Burgess Concentric Zone Model 

‘The spatial pattern of cities produced by processes of 
invasion of succession was described in visual form 
by Burgess (1925) in his concentric zone model 
(Figure 7.5), This model captures significant ele- 
ments of the social ordering of industrial cities in the 
early twentieth century. It is not the most important 
contribution of the Chicago School, bat it is often the 
most widely remembered, Note that the industrial 
sector is located just outside the downtown business 
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Figure 7.5 Burgess's concentric cone model of urban spatial structure, based on empirical 
research conducted by the Chicago School of Urban Ecology. Source: Burgess, Emest W., 1925 


(1967). 
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district (the Loop) and is spreading outward into 
the oldest residential districts (Zone in transition). 
The mixed residential/industrial zone is the area 
into which most European immigrants first settled, 
setting off the successive rounds of invasion and 
succession described above. 

Recalling our discussion of location rent in 
Chapter 5, noie that both this theory, often called 
bid-rent theory, and the concentric zone theory pro- 
pose a concentric zone structuring of cities. The 
are similarities and differences between the theories 
that deserve mention, Both theories are based in 
some way on notions of competition —economic 
competition between land users in bid-rent theory 
and social competition between social groups in 
"he ecological approach. The object and form of 
the competition, however, are quite different. In 
bid-rent theory, the objects of competition are the 
spatial attributes of urban land that contribute to 
profit or utility. This competition occurs between 
individuals in "free" land markets that operate 
according to principles of neoclassical economics. In 
ecological theory, the competition revolves around 
the control of urban spaces needed to maintain 
social distance between groups. The competition is 
social, not economic, Both theories rest on rather 
simplistic notions of human behavior that do not 
recognize politics, power, and other forces that 
shape society. Both theories fail to account, either 
by omission or intent, for the growing impact of 
ntra-urban transportation, and both fail to account 
for fundamental changes in the economic logic of 
cities. Still, the social spatial pattern predicted by 
the two theories is very similar, and it is useful 
to think of these in relation to each other, even 
though they were articulated almost 50 years apart 
by academics with few intellectual connections with 
one another, 


Hoyt Sector Model 

Homer Hoyt (1936-1937, 1939), an economist 
employed by the Federal Housing Administration. 
during the 1930s, also worked for insurance and 
lending institutions, He conducted a variety of 
empirical studies of urban land markets, and he 


proposed a theory known as the Hoyt sector model 
that also resulted in an alternative visual model of 
‘urban spatial structure (Figure 7.6). 

The basic notion Hoyt described was based on his 
observations of how cities grew. Very often as cities 
grew, the highest income groups moved into new 
homes in new neighborhoods. These neighborhoods. 
were often located along transportation routes on 
the periphery of the city. In other cases these neigh- 
bothoods offered aesthetic views, such as prominent 
landscape features like river bluffs and hilltops, or 
proximity to other important landmarks like parks 
or universities. As high-income groups moved into 
new houses, their old houses became available for 
other households to occupy. Hoyt described an often 
top-down process in which families with lower-class 


4. Central business district 
2. Wholesaling and light manufacturing. 
3. Lower-class residential 
4. Middle-claes residential 
5. Urper-class residential 


Figure 7.6 Hoyts sector model of urban 
spatial structure based on empirical 
observations of housing market dynam- 
ics im the 1920s and 1930s. Source: 
Harris, Chauncy D. and Edward L. 
Ullman, 1945. 
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standing subsequently occupied the housing left 
behind by the outwardly mobile upper classes. 

Hoyt recognized that people search for new hous- 
ing in areas close to where they currently live, often 
following major transportation routes. This leads to 
radial rather than zonal expansion and results in a 
sectoral rather than a concentric pattern. Note that 
some of the social dynamics central to the ecolog- 
ical approach are obliquely incorporated in Hoyt's 
model. For example, high-income sectors tend to be 
insulated from low-income sectors by middle-income 
sectors in both models. Also, Hoyts sector model 
does not specifically address racial and ethnic clus- 
ters, Note also that Hoyt's model was also based on a 
city with a single major commercial core. 


Harris and Ullman Multiple Nuclei Model 
Chauncy Harris and Edward Ullman (1945) wrote 
a short article immediately following World War II 
that has had a surprisingly enduring impact on urban 
geography. They recognized in relatively early form 
many of the trends that came to characterize cities 
during the last decades of the twentieth century well 
before must observers, Ruther ian ihe concept uf a 
single central business district that was common to 
the concentric zone and sector models, Harris and 
Ullman recognized that cities were developing mul- 
tiple centers, or “nodes,” that shaped land values and 
surrounding land uses (Figure 7.7). 

Thus, Harris and Ullman's model became known 
as the multiple nuclei model. In this model the 
modes did not all have the same function; some 
were business parks, while others were significant 
institutions like hospitals or universities. Even so, 
the multiple nodes all had significant effects on 
their surroundings, and together they fundamentally 
altered the spatial structure of cities, Although many 
urban places prior to 1950 resembled the zonal and 
sectoral models in that they had a single dominant 
center, cities increasingly grew spatially complex 
through the later half of the twentieth century, Thus, 
Harris and Ullman’s observations ultimately proved 
to be much more accurate descriptions of what 
cities would look like in the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. 
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1. Gentral business district 6. Heavy manufacturing. 
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Figure 7.7 Harris and Ullman's multiple nuclei model 
of urban spatial structure. Rather than a single dominant 
urban core, Harrisand Ullman identified several "nodes" 
around which urban land use clustered. Source: Harris, 
Chauncy D. and Edward L. Ullman, 1945. 


More Compiex Moves 


The concentric zone, sectoral, and multiple nuclei 
models came to be the most common ways of under- 
standing urban social geography. These models, as 
presented in textbooks. however, were descriptive 
and simplistic. The decades following World War Il 
witnessed dramatic changes in the forms and func- 
tions of North American metropolitan areas. There 
were also dramatic changes in the nature of social sci- 
ence. Perhaps most dramatically, the social sciences 
began to rely ever more on quantitative data and the 
new analytical techniques designed to take advantage 


of the new data. The study of cities during this period 
was still heavily influenced by the ecological tradi- 
tion, especially the portion of that perspective that 
emphasized the careful assemblage of empirical data. 
As the study of urban society came to be evaluated 
from the standards of the “sciences,” there emerged 
a greater concern with formulating and evaluating, 
“hypotheses.” In this section we consider a series of 
more complex models of urban structure that reflect. 
the growing reliance on scientific methodology and 
quantitative analysis. 


Social Area Analysis and Factorial Ecology 
Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell (1955) formu- 
lated an approach called social area analysis that 
explicitly builton the earlier writings of Park and his. 
students, but ina more deductive formal way. Signiti- 
cantly, his was not the first attempt to develop a more 
deductive treatment of cities based on the empi 
of the ecological approach. In fact, Louis Wirth, one 
of Park's students, wrote a seminal article in 1938 u 
ing to formalize the ecological approach; see Box 7.2. 

Social area analysis is based on the premise that 
the city reflects complex modern society; tat is, the 
forces distinguishing modern from traditional society 
also shape the modem city. Tt identified three pri- 
mary forces that shaped urban spaces; (1) advanced 
job skills are increasingly required for success in 
industrial society; (2) family structures change as 
the rapidly evolving postwar economy makes new 
demands and opens new opportunities; and (3) res- 
‘dential mobility increases and urban space becomes 
reorganized on the basis of demographic categories 
such as race and ethnic identity. 

Social area analysis further hypothesized that 
cach of these three forces would have a different 
spatial expression that could be mapped empirically. 
To begin with, socioeconomic status differentials 
reflect the increased range of economic acti 
ties in the post-World War II industrial economy. 
Well-educated, high-income households tended to 
live in sectors similar to those identified by Hoyt, 
Family status differentials (also referred to as 
urbanization differentials) reflect the increasing 
importance of family and household demographic 
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structure in determining housing needs and prefer- 
ences, The post-World War II decades witnessed 
a dramatic increase in childbearing, often called 
the “baby boom,” that became associated spatially 
with the rapidly expanding suburbs on the fringes of 
cities. Singles, young childless couples, and older 
households tended to live toward the center of the 
city in older, smaller housing stock. Finally, et 
status differentials reflect the growing importance 
of racial and ethnic identity stemming from the 
increased mobility of modem urban society as immi- 
grants and migrants from the rural South poured into 
cities, 

An important aspect of social area analysis was 
the use of large data sets about urban neighborhoods 
created by the U.S, Census Bureau. Shevky and Bell 
adopted specific vanables from the census data to 
represent each of their hypothesized forces, or, as 
they called them, “factors.” Using these variables, 
they identified "social areas" specifically related to 
the natural areas previously described by Park: 


‘The social area generally contains persons having 
the same level of ing. the same way of life. and 
the same ethnic background; and we hypothesize 
that persons living in a particular type of social 
area would systematically differ with respect to 
characteristic attitudes and behaviors from per- 
sons living in another type of social arca. (Shevky 
and Bell, 1955, p. 20) 


Social area analysis compellingly demonstrated 
how quantitative data analysis could be combined 
with deductively derived hypotheses about the social 
patterning of cities. During the 1960s and 1970s 
much more data became available at the same time 
that rapid progress was made in computer technol- 
ogy. Many of the social sciences, including geog- 
raphy. embraced the application of ever-more com- 
plex ways of doing quantitative analysis of larger and 
larger data sets. The use of a set of quantitative tech- 
niques loosely known as “factor analysis” and now 
known as factorial ecology, became popular as a 
way to examine the ideas suggested by Shevky and 
Bell. Basically, the forces creating the spatial pattern- 
ing of the city will be evident in empirically defined 
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BOXT.2 Wieners “Urnaxisn as A Way or Lire?" 


‘A seminal article was published in 1938 by sociologist 
Louis Wirth, who had trained at the University of Chicago 
under Park and Burgess and also with Simmel in Europe. 
Wirth reacied against the empiricism of Chicago School 
of Ecological Research, arguing that it was too inductive 
(an approach to science that starts with detailed observa- 
tons and draws generalizations from those observations). 
He offered a much more deductive (moving from abstract 
thought to specific expectations) discussion of cities and 
social life. He differentiated between urhanization as a 
related set of economic and demographic trends produc- 
ing rapid and dramatic changes in cities, and urbunism as 
an interrelated set of social and psychological responses to 
these trends. Wirth identified three main attributes of urban- 
ization: 


© Population size. Increasing. numbers of people bring 
about greater cultural and occupational diversity. Large 
populations, especially when driven by migration and 
immigration, increase the potential for differen groups 
to come into close contact, Greater diversity brings 
about greater need for formal control systems, such as 
egal systems. Large differentiated populations lead to. 
highly divided and specialized occupational structures 
In sum. social interactions are increasingly depersonal- 
ized, based more on functional and formal roles than on 
personal relationships. Ultimately, there is a real risk of 
social disorganization and disintegration. 

© Physical density. The crowding of ever-larger pop- 
ulations into inadequate amounts of urban space 
intensifies the effects of increased population size, 
producing spatial fragmentation and segregation. The 


“factors” discovered inductively through analysis of 
large data sets. The quantitative empirical analysis is 
conducted first, and the factors are identified after- 
wards. Despite apparent methodological differences 
between social arca analysis and factorial ecolog 
the two empirical approaches generally found ev 
dence in support of three main factors responsible for 
‘organizing urban form: (1) socioeconomic status, (2) 
family status, and (3) ethnic and racial segregation, 


social-psychological effects of crowding and diversity 
include geographic stereotyping and the attempts to 
‘maintain social distance as antidotes to the press of peo- 
ple of different backgrounds. On a mere positive note, 
crowding and diversity may lead to a greater toleration 
of differences. 

© Heterogeneity. As we have already mentioned in pass- 
ing, increasing social heterogeneity is a basic attribute 
of urbanization. In particular, we observe heightened 
social mobility across caste and class lines, weakened 
family ties, and an increase in the valuation of personal 
achievement, Social mobility is also connected to spa 
tial mobility, which then feeds back to weakened ties to 
community. Heterogeneity also increases the commer- 
cialization and rationalization that lead to the erosion of 
personal relations 


Wirth also identified three consequences of urbanization, 
which he defined as urbanism: 


‘Adaptive individual behavior, which appears in response 
to the changing urban context, People behave in more 
aloof and impersonal ways and do not restmin their 
behavior because of the liberties provided by the urban 
environment, 

* Neurotic individual behavior, for example, mental ill- 
ness, alcoholism, and other "deviant behaviors that 
increase because of the lack of effective social controls. 
There is a greater reliance on institutionally enforced 
forms of social control, 

Social jntementation. which becomes mapped into spa- 

tial segregation of groups, and social activities become 

‘much more conpartmentalized. 


‘The Urban Mosaic 

‘An enduring difficulty with the social science study 
of urban spatial structure during the 1960s and 1970s 
was the apparent discrepancies among the spatial 
structures suggested by Burgess’s concentric zone 
model, the Hoyt sector model, and the Harris and 
Ullman multiple nuclei model. Many studies were 
conducted to see which of the three visual models 
most closely reflected the reality of urban spatial 
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structure. Ultimately, these studies found only weak 
support for any of the three. The emerging results of 
factorial ecologies, of which many were conducted 
during this period, provided a possible way to recon- 
cile the three visual models. 

Robert Murdie (1969) most clearly articulated this 
approach by describing the existence of an urban 
mosaic that resulted from the intersection of the three 
primary forces repeatedly identified by social area 
analysis and factorial ecology. Murdie suggested 
that the socioeconomic status factor most often 
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Figure 7.8 Murdie’s idealized model of urban resi 
dential structure, based on studies of factorial ecol- 
ogy, helped to resolve the apparent disagreements 
among the zonal, sectoral, and multiple nuclei models 
of urban spatial structure by suggesting that different 
groups of neighborhood characteristics were distributed 
across urban space by different processes and thus took 
on different spatial patterns. Source: Modified from 
Murdie, R. A., 1969. 


exhibited a sectoral pattern similar to that described 
by Hoyt, with higher income families typically 
located in a specific sector of the city. Family status 
most often exhibited the concentric zone model 
described by Burgess, with young singles and the 
elderly living in the apartments and smaller houses. 
located towards the center of the city and famili 
raising children located on the periphery of the city. 
Ethnic and racial concentrations typically reflect his- 
toric concentrations and cut across the other factors. 
This can be argued to resemble, if only loosely, the 
Harris and Ullman notion of multiple nodes. When 
these three spatial patterns are overlain, the result is 
the urban mosaic (Figure 7.8). 


CONTEMPORARY URBAN SOCIAL SPACE: 
GLOBALIZATION, POSTMODERNISM, AND 
CITIES oF DIFFERENCE 


Most of our effort so far in this chapter has been to 
present traditional ways of understanding the organi 
zation of urban social space, ways that enjoyed their 
greatest acceptance in the 1970s. However, cities 
and the social sciences have changed tremendously 
in the last three decades. Some of these changes we 
have already discussed in earlier chapters. In this 
section We review some more recent notions about 
contemporary social landscapes of cities. Some of 
these ideas reflect changes in cities themselves, 
while others reflect changes in the ways we think 
about cities, In particular, most of the ideas we 
have discussed already in this chapter begin (either 
explicitly or implicitly) with the assumption that 
groups and individuals choose where they live in 
a fairly rational manner, Although these choices 
may reflect a desire to maintain social distance (as 
the ecological approach) or economic utility (as 
in neoclassical economics), the ability to choose 
remains an important aspect of these approaches. 
‘This assumption that social landscapes reflect the 
accumulated choices of individuals is challenged 
by the perspectives discussed in the last section of 
this chapter. 
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We discussed the political economy perspective in 
Chapter 6, where we focused on landscapes of indus- 
trial production, Here we want to discuss briefly how 
this perspective helps us understand the social land- 
scapes of cities. The important insight from political 
economy is that the social landscapes of the city do 
not occur naturally as the result of individual deci- 
sions. They are part of a larger economic system 
from which they draw their meaning, and to which 
they contribute. In particular, social groups come to 
inhabit different and distinct parts of cities, not so 
much because they want to but rather because broader 
forces place them there, Power, thus, isa crucial con- 
cem of these approaches. Who has power? Who does 
not have power? And how is power created and used? 
Power derived from political structure or conflict and 
power derived from economic structure are the pri- 
mary foci of much of this research, 

One of the central defining features of capitalism 
is class conflict between those that own (or control) 
the means of production and laborers, The division 
of urban space along social lines, known as residen- 
tial differentiation, serves an important function 
in maintaining and reproducing this system, Recall 
from Chapter 6 that investment in the secondary 
circuit of capital results in the creation of the built 
environment for consumption (also known as the 
consumption fund) consisting of housing, parks, and 
roads among other features. On the one hand, these 
features are necessary 10 stimulate new rounds of 
consumption of industrial commodities, which is 
necessary to avert crises of overproduction, On the 
other hand, however, residential differentiation is 
recognized as being essential to the process of social 
reproduction. In order for the capitalist system 
to keep going, the basic classes must be repro- 
duced. This requires socialization into group norms: 
value systems, ideologies, expectations, attitudes 
and behaviors, Socialization often takes places in 
neighborhoods—in schools and parks and play- 
grounds, Socially homogenous neighborhoods facil- 
itate this process. Children of working-class parents 
are socialized to become members of the working 
class in part because they grow up in working-c 


neighborhoods; children of the affluent are social- 
ized to become members of the bourgeoisie in part 
because they grow up in elite neighborhoods. 

Political economy perspectives also help us under- 
stand the sometimes startling polarities embedded 
within the urban social landscape. Capital invest- 
ment and development is inherently uneven. This in 
part explains why cities contain places of extravagant 
‘wealth as well as places of despairing poverty. The 
dynamics and geographic logic of investment, disin- 
vestment and reinvestment are discussed later in this 
chapter, and in Chapters 8 and 9. 

The remainder of this chapter focuses on three 
major themes: globalization, postmodernism, and 
cities of difference, In particular, we ask what impact 
these trends have had on the social patteming of 
urban space. Our purpose here is both to discuss 
the forces that are changing urban social landscapes 
(whether or not they are “new”) and to identify and 
describe some of the types of areas seen today that. 
you probably would not have seen in decades past. 
Globalization, in particular, rests on the insights of 
the political economy approach, whereas postmod- 
emis and notions of cities of difference, according 
to some theorists, rest on very different propositions 
that we will discuss briefly below. 


Globalization: General Trends 

Globalization represents interrelated economic 
transformations that include the shift from manufac- 
turing to advanced services, the increasing speed and 
global scale of economic (especially financial) inter- 
actions, and the increasing mobility (some would 
say hypermobility) of goods and people on a global 
scale (Chapter 4). The impacts of these economie 
transformations upon the social landscapes of 
is our concern in this section, 

To focus our discussion, we ask two questions: 
First, which general aspects of globalization have 
the potential to remake urban social geography’ 
The profound economic changes that characterize 
globalization have deepened economic and social 
Polarization, such that today the numbers of both 
rich and poor are increasing while the high-income 
working class and the middle class are shrinking. 
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This process has the potential to affect cities because. 
the increasing numbers of the wealthy and the 
increasing numbers of the poor both place new 
demands on cities for housing and residentially 
based services and amenities, Intemational migri- 
tion flows, especially from less-developed 
of the world into the largest global cities, are crest- 
ing new opportunities for social groups to interact 
socially and economically, New opportunities for 
discrimination and conflict also arise. 

Second, what are the geographic correlates of 
these tends within cities? The literature suggests 
that we should see several spatial trends along 
with globalization, Most generally, we should see 
increased spatial concentration and separation of 
social groups—a spatial polarization to accompany 
social polarization, Although some degree of social 
separation has always marked cities, globalization is 
argued to have accentuated the extent and intensity 
of separation. New, and newly configured, enclaves 
of a variety of types mark the globalizing city. 

Increased concentration and separation are also 
marked by the increased fortification of urban space, 
often with barriers such ay walls and gates between 
sections of the city and heightened surveillance. The 
wealthy. and increasingly the professional classes, 
seem to want to "wall out” unwanted groups due to 
fear of increased social disorder and crime. Although 
defensive and exclusive “fortresses” always have 
marked some parts of the city, their use has widely 
expanded. On the other side of the polarized social 
spectrum, the poor are increasingly walled into 
abandoned and unwanted areas of cities. 

The intensified tendencies toward concentm- 
tion and separation are marked by intemal self- 
sufficiency—teferred t0 as roralizanion by some 
observers, Here we note the increasing tendency of 
the spatially separated parts of the city to provide 
à more comprehensive range of employment, ser- 
vice, retail, and entertainment opportunities within 
the separated part of the city. As a result, the his- 
toric role of cities as the loci of public interactions 
between disparate groups may be diminishing as 
social groups increasingly need mot leave their 
part of the city for any purpose. This trend can be 


observed in suburban areas as professional office 
buildings and large complex retail centers have been 
constructed in outlying areas. Similarly, downtown 
residential areas are now providing a wider array 
of retail and entertainment opportunities, Note, for 
example, the increased presence of national and 
international retail chain stores, typically found in 
suburban malls, in urban areas such as New York's 
Times Square. 


Elements of the Global City 
Having identified some of the trends affecting glob- 
alizing cities, we now ask, what do these cities 
look like? What is the emerging urban social land- 
scape! Based on the examples of the most important 
cities in the global economy—New York, London, 
and Tokyo—Saskia Sassen (1991) and other early 
observers (eg. Mollenkopf and Castells, 1991) 
described a dual city, sometimes referred to more 
generally as a divided city. In the dual city, the 
most important forces are economic polarization 
and the functional and spatial links between the 
polarized segments of society. The increase in the 
number of Tower income workers at iie boom is 
ked to changing lifestyles at the top: higher level 
workers increasingly meet basic functions of life by 
hiring someone else to perform them, For example, 
professional families often eat out more frequently 
and hire people to clean their homes, wash their cars, 
and watch their children. This pattern highlights 
renewed flows of immigrants into global cities, as 
immigrants, rather than existing minorities, often 
perform these low-level, low-income service tasks, 
Spatially, the dual city hypothesis predicts that the 
social landscape of cities will be marked increasingly 
by intense spatial divisions reflecting the deepened 
social polarization generated by economic globaliza- 
tion. It frequently identifies two types of neighbor- 
hood transformations: upgrading and downgrading. 
‘On one hand, there is an upgrading of neighborhoods 
to accommodate the new affluence of the professional 
class. Older neighborhoods that had deteriorated dur- 
ing the middle decades of the twentieth century, yet 
contained interesting architecture, experienced what 
can becalled gentrification, Here, “pioneers” willing 
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to take considerable financial risks move into poor 
neighborhoods and renovate their houses. As more 
and more houses are renovated, the neighborhood 
undergoes more widespread transformation and can 
eventually become a place with high-priced housing. 
that only a few are able to afford. The in-town loca- 
tion of these neighborhoods, with convenient access 
to employment end to urban entertainment, makes 
them attractive to the new professional classes, often 
called “yuppies” (young urban professionals). Exclu- 
sive and private new in-town neighborhoods for the 
truly wealthy also have come to symbolize the new 
affluence of the global economy. 

On the other hand there is an expansion of 
poor neighborhoods, often called downgrading or 
filtering, with associated social problems, As the 
number of poor residents increases (from both 
economic dislocation and immigration), the spatial 
extent of the city devoted to housing the poor also 
grows, The poor are now more likely to live in poor 
neighborhoods, and the places where poor people 
live are now more likely to be populated by other 
poor people, This growing spatial concentration of 
poverty is ied io a series of social problems, 

The metaphor of the dual city, marked by the 
increasing polarization of the contemporary global 
ity into poor ard rich that is driven by economic 
globalization, captures only a small part of contem- 
porary trends. Peter Marcuse, in a series of publi- 
cations (1996, 1997), identifies a number of other 
components of the globalizing city. Summarizing 
and rephrasing his work somewhat, there are three 
fundamental elements that constitute the globalizing 
city: the citadel, the enclave, and the ghetto, some- 
times with important subelements such as a distinc- 
tion between the traditional gheno and a new “outcast 
ghetto.” In between these basic elements lay urban 
landscapes of gentrification, working-class housing. 
and increasingly totalized suburbanization, 


The Citadel "Citadels are enclosed, protected, 
insulated areas of upper-income residence, often, 
particularly if located downtown, combined with 
office amd commercial uses" (Marcuse and van 
Kempen, 2000, p. 13). Citadel residents tend to be 


at the highest levels of income and power, whereas 
residents of gentrified neighborhoods (see below) 
tend to be managers and professionals associated 
with the expanding sectors of the new information 
economy. The wealth necessary to live in these areas 
may be inherited or generated by the opportunities 
of the postindustrial global economy. Often. citadel 
residents desire proximity to downtown but fear the 
dangers that contemporary cities represent. For this 
reason, newly constructed developments often are 
surrounded by high protective walls and guarded by 
armed “rent-a-cops.” Such citadels reflect both the 
increase of wealth and the increased desire of the 
wealthy for social isolation (Figure 79). 


‘The Enclave The enclave represents spaces of 
social concentration where the forces creating the 
spaces are more voluntary than imposed. Marcuse 
distinguishes three types of enclave: cultural, immi- 
grant, and exclusionary. The cultural enclave is 
am area where residents paricipate in and share 
common cultural interests. For example, areas with 


houses a population that consists of a particular 
immigrant group. Here, the distinction between 
contemporary concentrations of immigrants and the 
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Figure 73 Battery Park City in New York demonstrates 
that citadels have become a prominent feature of many 
ban landscapes. They are often located close 10 down- 
town cores, offering proximity to urban amenities, and are 
sometimes heavily fortified for protection, 
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traditional immigrant ghetto of the industrial city 
needs to be articulated. Although some immigrants 
with fewer economic resources still congregate in 
the classic immigrant ghettos of a hundred years 
ago (e.g, Manhattan's Chinatown), a new form of 
immigrant enclave is emerging—the ethnoburb (sce 
Chapter 10). Possessing boih economic resources, 
and, increasingly, political influence, immigrants 
(and second-generation households) are voluntarily 
clustering in suburban locales, transforming both our 
impression of what suburbs are and our notions of 
immigrant communities. 

Perhaps the most troubling type of enclave is 
the exclusionary enclave, populated by upper- 
middle-class households seeking to reside in areas 
where they are not exposed to ethnic andlor racial 
diversity or especially to poverty and crime, The 
point of the exclusionary enclave is to keep others 
out—to reproduce residential homogeneity. These 
enclaves are often associated with high-income 
suburban jurisdictions that enforce homogeneity 
through the imposition of exclusionary zoning, 
restrictive building codes, and other local regula- 
dons, Increasingly, however, exclusive enclav. 
are also being created in other parts of the city, 
including some gentrified and redeveloped inner-city 
neighborhoods. 


The Ghetto Ghettos represent spaces of congre- 
gation created and maintained by forces external 
to the choices and desires of their residents, His- 
torically, ghettos have had an ethnic component to 
them: for example, Jewish Quarters in the cities of 
Medieval Europe (Chapter 2). In the United States, 
ghettos were given a racialized meaning during the 
decades of the Great Migration of southem blacks 
to northem industrial cities when residential seg- 
regation reached unprecedented levels (Chapter 9). 
Recent trends have created ghettos that also have sub- 
stantial implications in terms of poverty, Marcuse 
thus recognizes two kinds of ghettos. The traditional 
ghetto is based on ethnic and/or racialized identity, 
and residents typically serve an economic function 
(e.g, as the source of low-cost labor) for the broader 
society. The excluded ghetto, (sometimes referred 


to as the outcast ghetto), in contrast, houses groups 
of the population for whom there is no economic 
role. This representation of the ghetto is often based 
on the work of sociologist William Julius Wilson, 
who wrote about the development of an isolated and 
structurally impoverished underclass living in aban- 
doned central-city neighborhoods (1987). The lack of 
current economic usefulness for the residents of the 
excluded ghetto differentiates it from the historically 
antecedent traditional ghetto and other working-class 
and poor areas. 


“In Between" Neighborhoods in the 

Global City 

If citadels, enclaves, and ghettos constitute the major 
ideal types” of the spatial elements of contemporary 
cities, other types of areas exist in between, These 
areas are often transitional, both in the sense that they 
exist spatially in between citadels and ghettos, for 
example, and in the sense that they can be neigh- 
borhoods temporally in the midst of transitioning 
from one type to another. Regardless of the temporal 
longevity of these forms, they are important compo- 
nents of the contemporary social landscape, 


The Gentrified City Gentritication, as described 
above, represents the movement of upper- and 
middle income, predominantly white residents into 
older neighborhoods that typically contain architec- 
turally valuable housing stock. These neighborhoods 
often are in close proximity to downtown business 
and entertainment districts, though they can also be 
located in older suburbs. The process of gentrifi- 
cation is closely related to housing value cycles in 
urban housing markets: it typically begins when a 
few so-called "urban pioneers," often gays or artists, 
purchase devalued older housing stock and renovate 
and upgrade the properties with so-called sweat 
equity. Housing values often begin a rapid increase. 
An often-observed demographic sequence can ensue 
where pioneers are followed by “yuppies” and child- 
less couples. For a time, gentrifying neighborhoods 
often are quite diverse in terms of social identity 
and economic resources. Very often, however, rents 
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and home prices escalate to the point where for- 
mer residents can no longer afford 10 live in the 
neighborhood and are displaced. Eventually, given 
a complete transition, the residents of gentrified 
neighborhood may be quite like those of wealthier 
suburban enclaves—predominantly white and upper 
income (Figure 7.10). 


The Suburban City Suburbs are not new to 
global cities. Indeed, as we discuss more fully 
in other chapters, the general process of decen- 
tralization, and specific locations called suburbs, 
have been associated with urbanization for several 
centuries. Automobile-priented residential subur- 
banization was one of the dominant forces affecting 
urban areas in the post-World War II decades (see 
Chapter 5). In many ways the mythology of the 
homogenous, mostly white, middle-class, conven- 
tional family-oriented suburb is an enduring force, 
affecting not only the reality of the social geography 
of the city but also how we view the contempo- 
rary city. Several recent trends have tremendously 
impacted suburbs, however, perhaps fundamentally 


Figure 7.10 The Alamo Square Victorians shown in this 
photograph of San Francisco demonstrate the increasing 
prevalence of gentiified neighborhoods in inner-city areas 
of many North American cities. Older neighborhoods with 
interesting architectural features have become popular with 
affluent urbanites willing and able to renovate the proper- 
ies. Critics point out that gentrification displaces the poor 
who formerly lived in these neighborhoods and reduces the 
supply of affordable housing throughout the city. 


changing the very nature of the territories on the 
outer edges of metropolitan areas. 

First, edge cities (also called stealth cities, subur- 
ban downtowns, and totalizing suburbs) have formed, 
Journalist Joel Garreau popularized the term in his 
1991 book of that name. The trend is for high-rise 
office buildings, comprehensive retail centers. and 
entertainment opportunities to anchor what were for- 
merly only residential communities (Figure 7.11). 
Increasingly, suburban locations contain the majority 
of a metropolitan area’s jobs and retail businesses, in 
addition to the majority of housing. Thus, suburban 
residents do not need to leave the suburban environ- 
ment for any of their needs. 

Second, suburban environments are increasingly 
marked by defensive design. Comprehensive walled 
developments spring up next to older developments 
that add walls, gates, and guards in a defensive 
attempt to shield out the dangers of the city. Both 
edge cities and defensive designs can be seen as part. 
of the polarization that results from the economic 
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Figure 7.11 Tysons Comer, Virginia, demonstrates the 
increasing importance of edge cities in many metropoli 
tan arcas since the 1980s. Formerly nonuiban spaces were 
made accessible by interstate freeways, especially where 
radial freeways intersected with circumferential orbeltway 
freeways. Edge cities are remarkable for their concentra: 
tion of higher order service functions, among them corpo- 
rale command and control functions, 
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changes brought by globalization, in that they are 
attempts to maintain spatial distance and isolation 
against the spreading troubles of the inner city. 


The Working-Class City Cities long functioned 
as the residential location of the laboring classes 
that undergirded industrial capitalism. Especially 
in cities that matured during the last half of the 
nineteenth and first half of the twentieth centuries, 
the neighborhoods occupied by the working classes 
have experienced a variety of fates. In many US. 
. working-class neighborhoods built in the two 
decades following World War Il are undergoing 
substantial downgrading. Many (though certainly 
not all) of these inner-ring working-class suburbs 
will be ghettos in just a few years. In Los Ange- 
les, for example, many of these areas already have 
poverty rates and associated rates of crime similar 
to those in the ghettos of northeastern cities, Other 
working-class areas face extreme upward pressure 
as households search for ways to deal with rising 
housing costs. Some properties are purchased simply 
for their location so that the house can be torn down 
and replaced with a new and typically larger house. 

Overall, the globalization thesis describes many 
trends that we observe in contemporary cities. 
Indeed, many of these trends occur in cities of all 
sizes, not just the largest cities described as global 
cities. In addition, we also observe trends and pat- 
tems in the largest cities that are not consistent with 
the trends described. For example, contemporary 
cities remain deeply divided by race (Chapter 9), 
à pattern that predates globalization and seems 
resistant to recent change 


Postmodern Urbanism 
Many scholars identify a major historical shift in 
the fundamental nature of society dating to the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, As the economy in 
developed nations shifted from industry to advanced. 
services and simultaneously became more global- 
ized and more fragmented, culture also changed. 
Observers understand these changes as part of an 
epochal shift from a long period of modernism to an 
emergent period of postmodernism, The advent of 


postmodernism in architecture and other design 
fields resulted in the incorporation of various past 
(sometimes pre- or early-modern) clements into new 
designs. The sometimes glaring juxtaposition of 
elements from different traditions is thought to pro- 
vide opportunities for constructing new meaning and 
can be seen across a wide variety of building types, 
ranging from residences to commercial establish- 
ments to high-rise office buildings. Postmodernism 
is also thought to have dramatic yet shifting impacts 


on urban form. Paul Knox (1993) describes the 


tantly changing postmodern metropolis as a 
“restless urban landscape.” The basic elements of 
postmodern design are contrasted with modern 
design elements in Table 7.1 

‘One example of postmodem urban design that 
we talk about more in Chapter 12 is the increas- 
ing tendency to adopt multiple land uses in close 
proximity, sometimes on the same parcel or even 
in the same structure. In particular, New Urbanism 
(also called neotraditional town planning) is a move- 
ment to retrieve urban and architectural design from 
a past era (typically thought of as the central por- 
tions of latc-nineicenih and carly-iwemieih century 
towns and small cities and the streetcar suburbs of 
larger urban regions). Often presented as an antidote 
10 automobile-dependent, environmentally destruc- 
tive suburban sprawl, New Urbanism also more gen- 
erally celebrates design diversity and the absence of 
highly segmented urban landscapes. In many New 
Urbanist developments, housing combines contem. 
porary amenity and space sensibilities with nostal- 
gic designs, such as large front porches, no visible 
automobile garages, narrow lots or connected hous- 
ing, and sidewalks. Moreover, residential land use is 
located close io, or interspersed with, commercial and 
industrial land uses, and residences have easy access 
to public transportation facilities 

A stronger discussion of “postmodern urbanism” 
emerged from scholars working in and focusing on 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles developed without the 
strong center epitomized by Manhattan or downtown 
Chicago and is characterized by a highly decentral- 
ized and fragmented social landscape. The so-called 
“LA School” scholars have since the early 1980s 
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seized upon Los Angeles's distinctiveness and argued 
that rather than being unique, itis the model of post- 
modern urbanization. Drawing on earlier discussions 
of economic restructuring and globalization, Dear 
and Flusty’s (1998) iconic presentation accentuates 
cultural interpretations of urban form. For example, 
they identify the increasingly isolated neighborhoods 
for the wealthy and the professional classes (citadels 
amd some gentrified neighborhoods discussed ear- 
lier) as dreamscapes—places increasingly discon- 
nested from broader realities and thus given over 
to artificial and contrived meanings. They refer to 
the powerful controllers of the global economy as 
the eybergeoisie, ever-more interested in consuming 
‘urban dreamscapes, and the increasingly disenfran- 
chised and exploited masses as the protosurp, rele- 
gated to marginalized urban spaces. They argue that 
the depth of spatial fragmentation based on deep- 
ening social polarization in Los Angeles foreshad- 
‘ows the future of urbanization in other metropolitan 
regions. As an alternative to the concentric ring the- 
ory and its sectoral and multinucleated variations that 
we have already discussed, Dear and Flusty offer a 
game-board mudel of city space (Figure 7.12). 


It is evident that the traditional, center-driven 
agglomeration economies that have guided 
urban development in the past not longer apply. 
Conventional city form, Chicago-style, is sac- 
rificed in favor of a noncontiguous collage of 
parcelized, consumption-oriented landscapes 
devoid of conventional centers yet wired into 
electronic propinquity and nominally unified by 
the mythologies of the disinformation highway. 
Los Angeles may be a mature form of this post- 
modem metropolis; Las Vegas comes to mind 
as a youthful example. The consequent urban 
aggregate is characterized by acute fragmentation 
and specialization—a partitioned gaming board 
subject to perverse laws and peculiarly discrete, 
disjointed urban outcomes. (Dear and Flusty, 
1998, p. 66) 


While Dear and Flusty's model is perhaps the most 
exaggerated and extreme of attempts to theorize 
the postmodern metropolis, it illustrates important 
themes present in much of the literature: (1) indi- 
vidual parcels of urban land have direct connections 
with globalized capitalism (as. individual uses oF 


‘Table 7.1 Differences between Modern and Postmodern Architecture 


Maden 


Postmodern 


"Less is more” (Mies van der Rohe) 
International style, or “no style” 

Utopian and idealist 

Abstract form 

Deterministic form (“form follows function") 
Functional separation. 

Simplicity 


Protechnology 

No historical or vemacular references 
Innovation 

No ornamentation 

Context ignored. 

"Dumb box” 


“Less is a bore" (Robert Venturi) 
Double-coding of style. 

Real-world and populist 

Responsive and recognizable form 
Semioti form (“form follows fiction") 
Functional mixing 
Complexity and deco 
Purist Eclectic 

Disguised technology 

Mixed historical and vernacular palette 
Recycling 

“Meaningful” ornamentation 
Contextual eves 

Scerographic 


tion 


Soure: Table 6.1 from Knox, Paul L.. 1004, p. 166 (his sources: After C. Jencks, The Language of 
Post-Modem Architecture, New York: Rizzoli, 1997; and J. Punter, "Pos-Modernism: A Definition.” 


Planning Practice and Research 4 (1988): 22) 
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Figure 7.12 Dear and Flusty's Keno capitalism model 
of urban (non)strocture, based on applying a postmodern 
perspective. Source: Modified from Dear, Michael and 
Steven Fusty, 1998. 


Jand owe more to their utility in the global economy 
than to local rationales); (2) there is little apparent 
connection between parcels in use; and (3) the uses 
of land can be shuffied—mixed and redistributed. 
More recently Andrew Beveridge (2011) compared, 
using innovative historical GIS data, the population 
growth patterns of large metropolitan arcas over 
most of the twentieth century in an effort to evaluate. 
hypotheses derived from the Los Angeles School 
with those derived from the Chicago School as 
described earlier in this chapter (Box 7.3), 


Cities of Difference 
An important perspective on the social geography 
of cities shares with postmodernism respect for the 
importance of culture, especially as related to the 
major axes of social differentiation (race, gender, 
sexuality, rc). While the material we address in this 
section is not dominated by a single research tradi- 
tion or theory, much of it (cspecially in recent years) 
prioritizes questions of social identity and builds, in 
some fashion, on notions ofa socio-spatial dialectic, 
This is a way of thinking about the back-and-forth 
and simultancous relationships between the configu- 
ration of space and social identity. For example, we 
might say that the development of gender identity 
reflects the spatial structure of the city, while at the 
same time gender identity affects the spatial structure 
of the city. Because many scholars in recent years are 
increasingly uncomfortable with the idea that iden- 
tity (whether gender, race, or sexuality, among other 
dimensions) can be permanent or stable, some have 
argued that we should focus instead on the processes 
that generate social difference. From this perspec- 
tive, we recognize that differences are socially 
constructed (as opened to biologically determined), 
‘mutable, and multiple (e.g., the experience of a les- 
bian black women looking for a neighborhood to live 
in will be shaped by her racialized difference and by 
her gendered difference and by her sexualized differ- 
ence). This last point is sometimes referred to as the 
intersectionality of the multiple dimensions along 
which social difference is produced and experienced. 
We review in this section two of the dimensions along 
which social difference is produced and interacts 
‘with urban spatial configurations: feminist theories 
of urban space, and theories that deal with sexuality 
in urban space. We will address issues of racialized 
difference more fully in Chapter 9. 


Women and the City Women have been scarcely 
‘mentioned in this chapter. This largely reflects the 
fact that the traditional models of urban social space 
do not consider the relationship between urban social 
space and womens’ identities and experiences in and 
of the city. Historically, the feature of urban social 
space that held perhaps the greatest importance is the 
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BOX 7.3 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


HisTORICAL GIS AND URBAN SPATIAL FORM 


Advances in the technical capacity of geospatial informa- 
tion handling and analysis offered by GIS are now being 
applied to historical data, which is opening up opportu- 
nities for new kinds of urban analysis. The Minnesota 
Population Center (MPC) at the University of Minnesota 
conducts the National Historical Geographic Informa- 
tion System (www.nhgis.org), an online data access and 
mapping portal (MPC, 2011; Fitch and Ruggles, 2003 
U.S. Census data and digital geographic boundary files 
are readily available for recent years in formats that easil 
can be incorporated into GIS software. Data and digital 
boundaries from earlier Census years were not readily 
available until the NHGIS project. The MPC created 
boundary files and digital data files for every Census 
dating back to 1830, For small arcas within cities, the 
NEGIS has created digital boundary files for census tracts 
ses Chapter 1), which approximate neighborhoods, for 
the largest cities going back as early as 1910. These small 
arca data provide an excellent source of information that 
can make possible new types of historical urban analysis, 
Sociologist Andrew Beveridge conducted one interesting. 
recent example of research using the NHGIS data. He used 
census tract data and GIS boundary files for Chicago and 
New York in 1910 and 1920, and Los Angeles in 1940 and 
1950, to examine patterns of urban population growth in 
light of theories of urban spatial structure, He synthesized 
the urban studies literature and identified three main 
approaches to understand the nature and spatial pattern 
of urban growth, summarized here (Beveridge, 2011, 
191-92): 


1. Chicago School (Sociology) Hypotheses: 

a Population Growth and Desline: Major population 

growth should be away from the urban center, while 

any population decline would be near the urban 
center. 

b. Spatial Patierning of Growth: Population growth 

and decline should he spatially patterned, that is, 


growth arcas in one decade should be near growth 
areas in the next decade, while decline areas in one 
decade should be near decline areas in the next 
decade, 

2. Los Angeles School Hypotheses: 

a. Population Growth and Decline: Major population. 
growth should not follow a particular structure, so 
population growth and decline would be roughly 
the same distance from the urban center, 

b. Spatial Patterning of Growth: Population growth 
and decline should not be spatially patterned. 
Growth areas in one decade can be near dectine 
arcas in the next decade and vice versa. 

3. New York School Hypotheses (which would mostly 
apply to recent periods 

a. Population Growth and Decline: Major population 
growth should be nearer the center of the city, and 
decline should be away from the urban center 

b. Spatial Patterning of Growth: Growth in the center 
of the city will be patterned, but there is no reliable 
‘way to predict the patterning of growth elsewhere 
in the city. 


Figure B7.3 shows the kind of new analysis that ean be con- 
ducted with historical GIS data. It shows that the growth 
in population density in Chicago and New York between 
1910 and 1920 follows the concentri ring model as pre- 
dicted by the Chicago School, with the greatest increases. 
on the outskirts of the cities paired with declining density 
in the core. Other parts of Beveridge's analysis, however, 
provide a more mixed picture. His spatial analysis provides 
seme support foreach of the models, depending on the city 
and the time period. Overall, cities seem to have grown in 
the pattern predicted by the Chicago School early in their 
history and in the early to mid-twentieth century. Over the 
last several decades, however, the patterns are much more. 
complex, which leads Beveridge to call for more nuanced 
theory. He is unequivocal in his support ofthe new research 
that is made possible by the application of GIS to historical 
han dota 
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Density Change, 1910 to 1920 


Chicago, 1910 to 1920 


New York, 1910 to 1820 


i Los Angeles, 1940 to 1950 


Figure B7.3 Change in population density between 1910 and 1920 for Chicago and New York, and 
between 1940 and 1950 for Los Angeles. Source: Beveridge, Andrew A., 2011. 
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separation of work from home, which began during 
the period of preindustrial modernism and intensified 
as part of the industrialization of capitalist produc- 
tion, Reflecting patriarchal social relations, space 
came to be understood culturally in gendered terms. 
Public space was the realm of work and commerce 
and the domain of men working outside of the home 
in a wage economy. Private space was the home and 
the domain of women whose domestic labor was not 
‘wage compensated. This overly simplistic dichotomy 
has been mapped onto geographic space at several 
scales, Domosh and Seager (2001), for example, 
note that in Renaissance Europe, cities were seen as 
masculine and the countryside as feminine. Indus- 
trialization deepened and rearranged this mapping 
by requiring large new urban districts devoted to 
production (including factories, warehouses and 
transportation facilities): these spaces became part 
of the masculine public realm. Housing (for the 
non-laboring classes) became increasingly separated 
from the spaces of production and commerce in 
new suburban districts, Accordingly, private femi- 
nine space became associated with suburban areas 
Within cities, while publio masculine space identi 
adhered to cities’ downtowns and sites of capitalist 
production. This simplistic dualism of public mas- 
culine city versus private feminine suburb still has 
cultural power today, reflected in the opinions and 
politics of urban space. 

This simplistic dualism, of course, does not 
adequately reflect the complexities of the lives 
that women lead in cities. Domosh and Seager 
(2001), for example, draw attention to the many 
contradictions presented by shopping. As industri- 
alization progressed during the nineteenth century, 
mass production made available to the expanding 
middle class an ever-widening range of consumer 
products at more affordable prices. As the gendered 
household division of labor deepened, women were 
expected to take the primary role in running the 
household, which increasingly required that women 
take responsibility for managing the household 
budget and purchasing household items. Depart- 
‘ment stores and other retail spaces required for the 
circulation of mass-produced goods were located 


downtown, which required that women travel from 
the private feminine realm of suburban home to 
the public masculine realm of downtown, These 
daily mobilities produced social anxieties, and much 
effort was expended on regulating how and when 
women could “appropriately” move through urban 
space. 

Over the last five or six decades, women have 
greatly expanded their presence in the workforce. 
Even so, the patriarchal division of labor in the house- 
hold continues to require that women hold the vast 
majority of domestic responsibilities for the house- 
hold, even while working, These dual responsibilities 
interact with urban space in several important ways. 
‘The spatial entrapment thesis contends that women 
must make career sacrifices in order to accommodate 
their dual responsibilities. The job must be located 
close to home, and often have flexible or part-time 
hours, to facilitate domestic responsibilities. Many 
women end up working in jobs stereotypically known 
as "women's work” (e.g., nursing, teaching, cler- 
ical work) for relatively lower salaries and fewer 
advancement opportunities. An important associated 
trend in for large corporations to locate clerical and 
back-office functions in the suburbs to take advan- 
tage of the spatially entrapped labor pool of educated 
suburban women seeking proximate and flexible jobs 
(Nelson, 1986). 

Hansen and Pratt (1995) and England (1993) 
argued that the spatial entrapment thesis as presented. 
here is too simplistic, but for different reasons. 
Hanson and Pratt emphasize the multiple ways 
that geographies of work vary across urban space. 
In particular, women offer their labor in response 
to very localized norms and values (i.e. the local 
context matters), and employers are very sensitive 
to these contextual variations. Class also matters, as 
working-class women seem to experience greater 
spatial entrapment than middle- and upper-class 
women who are able to use paid labor to attend to 
domestic responsibilities. England (1993) accentu- 
ates the diversity of motivations and strategies that 
characterize women working outside of the home, 
and argues that spatial entrapment is not ubiquitously 
applicable. 
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Dolores Hayden (1981), also building off of the 
distinctions between public masculine versus private 
feminine space, critiques the highly privatized des 
of urban space, focused on single-family ("drean 
homes, as being dysfunctional for working women 
with dual responsibilities. Tellingly, the emphasis on 
privacy in the single-family home superficially seems 
1o accentuate the private realm of domestic feminin- 
ity, yet burdens women with unnecessary domestic 
work stemming from the isolation of the household 
from the community resources, including the option 
of housing shared between multiple families, that 
would make domestic labor much more feasible. 
Hayden, a noted Yale architect, goes beyond cii- 
tique to propose several alternative models of house 
design and urban design that foundationally build 
on the needs of working women, especially those in 
nontraditional households (i.e., single women, single 
mothers, and widows). 


Sexuality and the City Is there an urban 
geography of sexuality? Frank Mort (2000) iden- 
tifies the mid-1950s maps of prostitution and male 
homosexuality produced by London's Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner for inclusion in the notori- 
ous Wolfendon Commission Report (which proved 
instrumental in decriminalizing some forms of 
homosexual conduct in Britain) as perhaps the first 
maps of homosexual urban space. The government's, 
concer was to locate the spaces of sexual impropri- 
ety as a precursor to eliminating them through the 
monitoring and regulation of those spaces (much as 
a public health campaign might begin with maps of 
disease). Prior to this, very little was known about 
urban sexual geographies. Mapping gay space has 
continued to be an attractive activity: note the popu- 
larity of the Urban Institute's The Gay and Lesbian 
Atlas (Gates and Ost, 2004). 

Historians and other scholars disagree over when 
homosexuality became socially recognized as a 
distinct identity in opposition to normative hetero- 
sexuality: some contend that sex between men was 
a public and accepted part of life in many cities of 
antiquity. Others argue that a distinct homosexual 


social identity, understood in opposition to normative. 
heterosexual identity, was forged during the indus- 
trialism of the mid-nineteenth century as capitalism 
fixed the nuclear family as the site of social repro- 
duction. Most scholars agree that a public social 
identity began to take spatial form in the cities of 
the early twentieth century. As a starting point, cities 
were attractive as locations for homosexual activities 
because of their size, diversity, and anonymity rel- 
ative to rural or small town contexts. Within cities, 
gay men increasingly utilized public and semi-public 
spaces to meet and pursue sexual encounters. Parks, 
bathhouses, and public restrooms became known as 
spaces for gay cruising—though it was necessary 
to always be watchful for police and/or unwanted 
public observation. Given that homosexual activity 
‘was still illegal in most Western societies until the 
19605 or later, more permanent spaces were created 
in bars and social clubs, which were often located 
in city districts that were already known for sexual 
tolerance. 

Spaces for gay males shifted dramatically in the 
19605, in part due to increasing social tolerance for 
homosexuality and the emergence of an active gay 
rights movement afier the 1969 Stonewall riots in 
Greenwich Village, One result has been a shift from 
the ephemeral and covert spaces of public restrooms 
and secret bars to a pronounced residential cluster- 
ing in many large U.S. cities: Levine (1979) popular- 
ized the term "gay ghetto.” As mentioned earlier in 
this chapter, gay males are often popularly associated 
with gentrification. Simplistic but only partially accu- 
rate arguments contended that because gay males did 
not carry the financial burden of rearing children, 
they enjoyed greater disposable income, even if their 
jobs did not pay any more than heterosexual men. 
‘Seeking the relative permissiveness and anonymity of 
the cities, they were well-positioned to be pioneers 
in inner-city neighborhoods that had suffered from 
decades of deterioration and neglect yet were located 
in close proximity to the lifestyle amenities and job 
‘opportunities of the city. They were able to leverage 
their lifestyle and financial resources by investing in 
real estate in marginal neighborhoods, and through 
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BOX 7.4 MAPPING GAY AND LESBIAN SPACES 


Gary Gates of the Urban Institute has extensively explored. 
the potential of U.S, Census dita to count and map 
gay men and lesbians—work that is attractively por- 
‘ayed in The Gay and Lesbian Atlas. While their images 
cannot be reproduced in color here, Michael Brown and 


Larry Ksopp (2006) have rendered several of their 
maps in grayscale: these image portray the neigh- 
borhood distribution of female (Figure B7.4a) and 
male (Figure B7.4b) same-sex households in Seattle, 
‘based on Census 2000 data, While there are substantial 
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Figure B7.4 (a), (b) and (c) Maps of gay and lesbian urban spaces in Seattle. Source: Modified from Brown, Michael and 


Larry Knopp, 2006. 


renovation and sweat-equity begin the process of gen- 
triication. While not all gentrification has been asso- 
ciated with concentration of male gays, some of the 
first and most visible examples clearly were (e.g., San 
Francisco's Castro district, New York's Greenwich 
Village, New Orleans’ Marigny neighborhood). 


Lawrence Knopp has written extensively on the 
development of homosexual urban spaces. One of 
his more influential arguments (Lauria and Knopp, 
1985) is that gay men, in particular, congregate in 
specific urban neighborhoods as a strategy of creat- 
ing gay territories that serve to establish and defend 
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methodological problems with their approach, Brown 
and Knopp confirmed that the maps roughly correspond. 
with urban spaces locally known as being "gay" or "les- 
bian.” Even so, they also note that a slightly different 
way of treating the data produces a very different looking 
map (Figure B7.4c shows the redrawn map of female 
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Figure B74 (Continued) 


gay social identity. Moreover, these gay neighbor- 
hoods also provide a territorial basis for developing, 
economic and political power (Knopp, 1990, 1998), 
though the specific goals and methods varied consid- 
erably among cities. 


same-sex households) that does a better job of illuminating 
some neighborhoods that are known to be home to substan- 
tial numbers of lesbians. Brown and Knopp provide a mach 
more extensive engagement with Gates’ mapping project 
than we can explore here. Gates’ work with census data 
shows up in a very different context. Richard Florida has 
received tremendous attention in recent years for his "Cre- 
ative Class" arguments (2002, 2005), where he claims that 
cities with a diverse, tolerant, and vibrant bohemian cul- 
tural life win economically by attracting the kinds of inno- 
‘ative and creative labor that start companies like Google 
and eBay. Florida collaborated with Gary Gates to create a 
“Gay Index” as a way of identifying culturally diverse and 
tolerant cities that the new “creative class” prefers to live in. 


Benjamin Forest (1995) took this line of research 
to a broader scale in his analysis of the successful 
effort to incorporate the city of West Hollywood. 
The area had long been known as a gay part of the 
greater Los Angeles arca, but with the strong support 
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of the local gay community, as reflected in several 
gay newspapers, it became perhaps the first pre- 
dominantly gay city. Forest focused on the symbolic 
features of gay social identity that were attributed to 
West Hollywood's place identity in the effort to win 
the incorporation vote, and which in turn solidified 
a narrative of what it meant to be gay. He identified 
seven elements of this gay social/place identity: 
“creativity, aesthetic sensibility, am orientation 
toward entertainment or consumption, progressive- 
ness, responsibility, maturity, and centrality” (Forest, 
1995, p. 133). 

Most of the published research on urban space 
and sexuality has focused on gay males rather than 
lesbians. Some (e.g. Castells, 1983) have argued 
that lesbians are less likely to congregate in visibly 

lesbian neighborhoods,” attributing this, in part, to 
an innate male desire to dominate territory. This is 
an overly simplistic view that perpetrates gendered 
stereotypes. Note that while there is ongoing inter- 
estin mapping gay spaces (Box 7.4), recent research 
criticizes these approaches on several grounds. First, 
there are real problems in the data that used to cre- 
ate maps: while Census data capture households with 
same-sex partners, gays and lesbians live in a wide 
variety of household types. Moreover, many gay men 
and lesbians deliberately conceal ("closet") their sex- 
ual identities. Second, even when gay spaces are 
mapped, most often there are many non-gays living in 
these neighborhoods at the same time that many gays 
and lesbians live (and work and play) in other spaces 
of the city. Third, the focus on gay spaces glosses over 
the more basic fact that all spaces in the city have sex- 
ual identi 


WrappING Up 


‘Our focus in this chapter has been on the social land- 
scape of the city —in particular upon traditional and 
contemporary ways of understanding how distinct 
social groups come to inhabit separate parts of the 


city. Many of the models presented in the frst part 
of the chapter came under severe criticism over the 
last three decades. Part of this criticism reffected 
changing tastes for theoretical frameworks. Part of 
the criticism, however, reflected the fact that the tra- 
ditional models based on rings and sectors simply no 
longer described what most people (not to mention. 
scholars) observed in cities. For example, most peo- 
ple living in cities are acutely aware of the rapidly 
changing nature of suburbs with their increas- 
ing presence of jobs and entertainment, and the 
expansion of gentrified neighborhoods at the center. 

‘Muchof the lust half of this chapter thus is devoted 
to understanding the contemporary social landscape 
of the city from newer theoretical perspectives. We 
end our discussion by asking a simple question: Are 
cities really all that different than they were in the 
past? Or are we simply seeing the end result of pro- 
cesses already in place a century ago? It is interesting. 
to consider some of the authors that we presented ear- 
lier in this chapter, Take Peter Marcuse, for example, 
Who presented strongly worded arguments in articles 
and chapters throughout the 1990s about how sig- 
nificantly cities are changing in the era of economie. 
globalization. Yet in a book published in 2000, 
Marcuse backed away from these arguments. Instead 
of a “new spatial order” evident in globalizing citi 
Marcuse concluded that although the forces affecting 
change in the globalizing city are real and have real 
effects, there ate also significant continuities with 
past processes and past spatial patterns, 

A similar reaction can be seen with regard to 
arguments about an emergent postmodern city. If 
stripped of the new phraseology, arguments about 
postmodern urbanism (and Los Angeles's archetypal 
status) sounds surprisingly similar to arguments 
made a century ago when the Chicago School was 
coming to prominence. This is not to suggest that 
we do mot see substantia changes in the social 
landscapes of contemporary cities—we do. We 
simply suggest that these changes are the result 
of long-standing processes as well as now pro- 
cesses deriving from macro-changes in the nature 


of economic activity. A popular and nonacademic 
presentation of the changing structure of cities is 
evident in the rapidly growing area of geodemo- 
graphics. This field takes advantage of the social 
patterning of cities that we have been talking about. 
in this chapter for business use. Businesses target. 
residential “clumps” for special marketing and to 
help determine potentially profitable locations for 
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their establishments. Most major data vendors (com- 
panies that package and process data from a variety 
of sources in formats useful to businesses) have some 
sort of neighborhood classification scheme. In sub- 
sequen chapters we examine specific aspects of the 
social landscape of cities in greater detail: housing 
(Chapter 8). poverty (Chapter 9). and immigration 
(Chapter 10). 


CHAPTER 


URBAN HOUSING MARKETS: SPRAWL, 
BLIGHT, AND REGENERATION 


The everyday American landscape is a vast, 
confusing, and dangerous terra incognita, braved in 
recent years by a hardy band of enthusiasts in 
America's fastest-growing outdoor adventure hobby 
These are the intrepid, if sometimes carsick, 


In Chapter 7 we discussed general spatial arange- 
ments of social groups in cities, that is, the social 
otracture vf cities. Alihisughi we did nut draw explivit 
attention to the fact, housing comprises a very 
important feature of urban social landscapes. As you 
continue io think about the various parts of cities 
you have been in, consider how important housing 
is to your perceptions, Some neighborhoods consist 
of brand new, large suburban houses located along 
curving streets ending in eul-ce-sacs, Other neigh- 
borhoods consist of attached row houses on narrow 
streets close to downtown. Still other neighborhoods 
consist of large apartment complexes. Much of 
what we call to mind when we think of the city's 
social landscape is symbolized by housing! In this. 
chapter we address some of the major forces that 
have shaped, and continue to shape, housing in North 
American cities. Specifically, we look at notions of 
blight, sprawl, and various forms of neighborhood 
regeneration, We begin, however, by looking at 
some of the basic features of housing and housing 
markets. 
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navigators of uncharted highway interchanges, the 
daring runners of overflowing arterials that, in full 
spate, become Class V rapids choked with Detroit 
and Yokohama iron. 


—ARMANDO CARBONELL, 2004, P. 5 


HOUSING AND HOUSING MARKETS. 


What is housing? On a very fundamental level, hous- 
ing is a basic need of human existence: shelter, pro- 
tection from the elements, a place to sleep and eat 
and recreate, Housing, however, has a much broader 
meaning in North American society. Housing rep- 
resents most households” largest single expenditure 
as well as significant investment potential. Most of 
us choose housing that works for us in a functional 
sense, but many of us also attempt to find housing 
that expresses some aspect of our personality or that 
reflects something of our values, Housing affects us 
ina variety of ways: it can serve as a canvas toexpress. 
our personality and values (rote the popularity of 
cable channel HGTV), but it can also make us sick if 
lead paint peels or if radon floats into our air. Housing 
separates our private lives from our public lives, but 
public issues sometimes intrude into our homes. So, 
What are the basic processes that shape how people 
select housing? How is housing provided? How have 
cities changed over time in terms of housing? 


Sectors of Housing Tenure 

What kinds of housing exist in North American 
cities? What kinds of arrangements govern the way 
that households occupy housing? A common way 
of differentiating housing is based on the notion of 
tenure (based on the Latin renere, “to hold"), which 
refers to the various ways in which residential units 
are secured and occupied. Most simply, analysts 
distinguish rental from owner-occupied housing. 
The Encyclopedia of Housing points out that the 
renter/owner distinction is secondary to more basic 
factors that divide housing into sectors. Table 8.1 
shows four possible sectors based on private versus 
public ownership and market versus nonmarket 
conveyance. 

The ownership distinction is rather self- 
explanatory: Does a publie entity or branch of 
government hold the title to the property, or is the 
property privately owned? Conveyance describes 
the pricing mechanism: Do markets set the prices and 
terms of occupancy, or are they established outside 
of markets? Of the four possibilities, publicly owned 
housing conveyed by markets is quite rare. Private 
market housing (comprised of renter-occupied and 
owner-occupied housing) is the most common; more 
than 90 percent of housing units in the United States. 
are conveyed via private markets. Public nonmarket 
housing, although important for many reasons dis- 
cussed below, constitutes a small share of total units. 
This sector constitutes a greater share in Canada 


Table. Housing Market Sectors Based 
‘on Ownership and Conveyance 
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and many other industrialized nations. The fourth 
type of housing evident in industrialized nations, 
called by some third-sector housing. or social or 
nonprofit housing, contains units that are privately 
owned but are not conveyed by traditional markets. 
Many community activists favor this kind of housing 
as a possible solution to critically low supplies of 
affordable housing. 

Most housing in North America is privately owned 
and priced through markets, Thus, whether occupied 
by a renter or by the owner, housing is in a very basic 
sense a commodity—a thing that is bought, sold, and 
rented. What does that mean? First, like all things 
bought and sold, housing can be analyzed in terms of 
‘markets, using ideas and concepts from economics. 
Second, housing is unlike many other commodities 
in that it is not moveable (usually); it is expensive, 
durable, and subject to strong neighborhood effects; 
and it simultaneously possesses strong use value (the. 
often intangible benefits we derive from hoasing) and 
exchange valve (the economic value of housing that is 
realized when sold). These features, especially geo- 
graphical immobility, introduce many complexities 
Imo our ability to understand housing. 

‘We want to understand the forces that determine 
how much housing is produced (built or renovated), 
where that housing is produced, and who purchases 
that housing. Let's start by applying the conceptual 
tools of neoclassical economics: We need to under- 
stand forces shaping the demand for housing, the 
forces shaping the supply of housing, and the impact 
of the interaction of demand and supply forces. 


Housing Markets: Demand 

People everywhere and throughout time have always 
needed shelter, thus creating a demand for housing, 
‘Understanding demand, however, requires more than 
counting the number of households and the number of 
housing units, Demand also involves housing ameni- 
ties, adwelling’s features that determine its economic 
value. Think about the last time you (or a friend or 
family member) looked for a place to live, You prob- 
ably faced a trade-off between how much you could 
afford to pay (whether in a monthly rent or a mort- 
gage payment) and the amenities of the housing unit. 
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As you examined porential dwellings you proba- 
bly asked some basic questions about cach one: How 
many bedrooms are there? How many bathrooms are 
there? How big isthe kitchen? Is there off-street park- 
ing? Is there a pool in the apartment complex or in 
the neighborhood? Is there central air-conditioning? 
Each of these amenities carries a use value (utility) 
and an exchange value. 

When people purchase rather than rent housing, 
they pay even more attention to the amenities of the 
house or condominium, We are constrained by how 
much we can afford to pay—our budget—and must 
make trade-offs. Even when we do not sit down and 
write out an explicit monthly budget, most of us still 
make economie choices with a sense of how much 
we can afford. Significantly, each housing amenity 
has individual value. Indeed, one approach to hous- 
ing research attempts to quantify the value of each 
of these attributes, an approach called hedonic price 
modeling (Box 8.1). In most cases, however, ameni 
ties are evaluated collectively. In other words, we 
evaluate amenity bundles. 

A second attribute of housing as a commodity that 
deserves our attention is explicitly geographic. The 
value of housing depends not only on the amenities of 


BOX 8.1 Hrpowc House Price Movers 


Economists have developed a way of thinking about, and 
studying, house prices. They put together large databases 
on a large number of houses in a city. For each house, 
the database contiins the sale price and detailed infor- 
‘mation about the house: the number of bedrooms, the 
number of bathrooms, square footage, finished basements, 
and so forth. With this information, they can detect the 
impact of each characteristic on the overall sale price. 
"This approach is based on multivariate regression model- 
ing, a statistical technique that allows us to determine the 
net contribution of each characteristic on the price. For 
example, what happens to the price of a house if the own- 
ers add an extra bathroom, keeping everything else in the 
house the same? The regression model presented below 


individual housing units but also on the geographic 
location of the housing unit. When you look for hous- 
ing, you are not just trading off the cost of housing 
with your budget, you are also making an explicitly 
spatial decision—you are choosing where to live, 

Location matters at several geographic scales. 
First, site characteristics affect housing value, Is 
the site shaded? Is there a stream or a swamp on 
the property? Is the soil rocky or sandy’ Second, 
the location of the property relative to immediately 
proximate properties matters (Box 8.2). Is the house 
or apartment on a busy street or next to a railroad 
track? Are the neighboring houses larger, nicer, and 
in better shape than the one you are considering? 

A third consideration always positions your house 
or apartment within the spatial configuration of your 
daily activities. You need to travel trom home to 
school or work. You need to purchase food. You want 
to recreate and relax, perhaps by taking a run in a 
park, Several questions emerge: How close is your 
housing to work or school? Will you need to drive or 
can you take public transportation or bike or walk? 
How complicated will it be for you to go to the gro- 
cery store or to me video store? How accessible is this 
housing unit to the airport? 


captures, over the set of houses in the database, the typical 
relationship: 


$ = 125,000 + 1,750 x BATH + 3,250. 
» BEDROOM + 5,050 x FINISHED BASEMENT 


Tn this example, that extra bathroom adds, on average, an 
extra $1,750 to the sales price of a house that doesn't 
change in any other way. This is not to say that any par- 
ticular homeowner will get exactly $1, 750 more in sales 
price. In reality, some will get more, and some less, Rather 
this formula just captures the general relationship. This 
approach is called hedonic price modeling and has been 
used extensively to understand the forces that shape house 
prices. 
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BOXS2 Nimy, Lucus, anp Banana: How HOMEOWNERS React TO ADJACENT LAND Uses 


in a society where We treat houses as commodities is the 
impact of local context, Real estate agents tell us that the 
three most important attibutes of a property are location, 
Jocation, and location. In practical terms this means that the 
characteristics of the arca surrounding a house are impor- 
tamt, in addition to the attributes of the house itself. Imagine 
a four-bedroom suburban house with two-car garage, and 
all the typical amenities. Now imagine that house located 
across the street from an automobile parts recycling facil- 
ity (ie. auto junkyard), That house will sell for less money 
than if it were located on a leafy cul-de-sac, miles away 
from the nearest nuisance. 

‘The problem with local context is that communities 
change over time, A house when built may be miles 
away from anything, Over time, however, the surrounding 
parcels of land are often developed. or redeveloped. If the 
new land uses are perceived to have a detrimental impact 
on the value of he property, the homeowner may wish to 
resist or protest that land use. Sometimes homeowners in 
an area join together to resist a planned development in 
defense of their property values. Sometimes this resistance. 
extends to an entire suburban jurisdiction. This kind of 
political power in suburban arcas has been noted asa potent. 
force shaping how cities grow. Some critics have suggested 
that suburbanites can take on an attitude that rejects any 
land use other than more suburban housing, preferably 
priced at least as high as their own housing, Thus, subur- 
antes have resisted such things as apartment buildings 
(especially if they are publicly financed or subsidized), 
group homes, low-income housing, and nonresidential land 
ases, This is especially true if these Jand uses have any 


All of these considerations affect the market value 
of the housing unit and how much you are willing to 
pay forit. Keeping in mind the trade-offs that we have 
talked about, some of you probably chose housing 
with an attractive amenity bundle but had to accept 
a less-favorable location to keep the costs down. Or 
perhaps you valued a lo 
and chose to sacrifice some of your desired amenities 
to make sure you were in a good location. 


close to work or school 


negative externalitites, that is, spillover effects in terms of 
noise, odor, aesthetics, and so forth. This resistance at times 
has been fierce, earning it the nickname NIMBY (No In 
My Back Yard). 

Variations on that theme have been referred to as 
LULUS (Locally Unwanted Land Uses) and in its extreme 
form as BANANA (Build Absolutely Nothing Anywhere 
Near Anything), All of these terms reflect the attitude, offen 
problematic, that stems from treating housing as a com- 
 modity. Given that we invest wealth in our houses, houses 
are more than the places where we live, Another way to 
say the same thing is that in a capitalistic economy, our 
houses have exchange value, that s, the fact that housing is 
a form of investment from which most homeowners profit, 
in addition to use value, that is, the enjoyment and utility 
that homeowners derive from their housing. We defend the 
exchange value in our houses, even though that defense can 
end up detrimental to the community at ange. For example, 
everyone in a metropolitan area can agree that effective 
sewage treatment is necessary for all—Just don't build 
the treatment facility upwind from my neighborhood. The 
problem is that there are essential and socially important 
land uses that no community wants within their boundaries, 

As previously mentioned, controversies regarding land 
use offen center on facilities with obvious negative exter 
nalities, such as a sewage treatment facility oc a plant to 
generate electricity from burning trash. Very often, given 
the highly fragmented state of affairs in metropolitan arcas, 
these land usesend up being located in parts of town thatare 
not efficient or, worse, in parts of town where the poor and 
‘minorities live, who do not have the same political power 
to resist them. 


Housing Markets: Supply 

Housing supply is a complicated subject with many 
facets. First, housing typically is produced on 
site in the very place where it will be used. This 
affects production methods—housing typically is 
not assembled in a factory and then transported to 
the place where it is consumed. Rather, laborers 
gather materials on site to construct the housing, 
Economic cost savings that mass production and 
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assembly line production techniques provided for 
moveable commodities have been more elusive in 
housing. Still, builders economically benefit from 
‘mass production and assembly-line production pro- 
cedures, which, especially after World War II, had 
dramatic impacts on the nature of housing Gie., the 
tendency towards larger subdivisions, standardized 
housing floor plans, and extensive site preparations, 
including bulldozing away topographic irregularities 
and cutting down trees). 

A really important issue related to the supply of 
housing revolves around the adequacy of afford- 
able housing units. In particular, can households 
with low incomes or members with disabilities find 
adequate shelter at a price that they can afford? An 
old rule of thumb suggests that most households 
will spend approximately one-third of their income 
on housing. Low-income households typically pay 
a much greater proportion of their income for 
housing. Activists and some scholars claim that 
the markets fail to provide an adequate supply of 
housing. Low-income households are thus forced 
to make very difficult decisions—either they have 
to devote a really high proportion of income to 
housing and risk financial instability, or they must 
accept housing conditions that most North Ameri- 
cans find unacceptable, for example, several families 
sharing a one-room apartment. Moreover, the trend 
during the last several decades has been towards 
a shrinking supply of affordable housing. Conven- 
tional economic theories of housing markets suggest 
that markets should supply enough housing for 
low-income households through processes that we 
will discuss below—filtering and vacancy chains. We 
tum next to traditional theories about how housing 
‘markets function geographically. 


Housinc MARKET GEOGRAPHIES 
& NEIGHBORHOOD CHANGE 


Our discussion so far has mostly focused on how 
housing markets work in the abstract. Housing mar- 
kets have very explicit geographies, however. In the 
next section, we discuss various ways of understand- 
ing spatial aspects of urban housing markets. 


Urban Ecology and Housing Markets: 
Invasion and Succession 

We introduced the Chicago School of Sociology's 
perspective on urban spatial structure in the previous 
‘chapter (ie., concentric zones defined by social sta- 
tus and degree of social assimilation surrounding a 
central business district and an industrial zone). This 
approach also provided an important understanding 
of how housing markets work spatially. According to 
ecological theory, cities’ housing stocks grow from 
the inside out. Recall from Chapter 7 our discussion 
of neighborhood invasion and succession caused by 
the most recent arrival of immigrants from foreign 
countries (Figure 7.2). We noted that the impacts of 
immigration ripple outward, as previous residents of 
neighborhoods close to the factories that provided 
immigrants" jobs leave and seek housing in neighbor- 
hoods farther out (Figure 8.1). The spatial mobili 
into the next zone outward is propelled by the desi 
for social distance from the most recent arrivals, but 
itis made possible by upward socioeconomic mobil- 
ity and cultural assimilation into a nonethnic main- 
stream. 


Filtering and Vacancy Chains 

Homer Hoyt (1939), the housing economist who 
developed the sectoral model of urban structure intro- 
duced in Chapter 7, explicitly considered the spatial 
implications of housing market characteristics. Based. 
on U.S. house price data collected and mapped in 
the 1930s, he identified several pattems that he con- 
sidered inherent to the spatial functioning of urban 
housing markets. In contrast to the notions derived 
from ecological theory, Hoyt argued that cities grew 
from the outside in. 

Hoyt observed that the highest-income house- 
holds propelled urban growth on the edges of cities 
(Figure 8.2), As their incomes rose, homeowners 
desired larger houses with more amenities and had 
them built on the edge of the existing city, typically 
close to existing lines of transportation. When the 
homeowner moved into their new home, their old 
home became vacant and available for occupation by 
a new houschold—typically one who was younger 
and possessed fewer financial resources. Importantly, 
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Figure 8.1 Housing market impacts of invasion and succession, Source: Authors. 


the new occupant of the housing unit vacated by tie. 
apper-income family had also moved up and out 
of a neighborhood closer to the central city, thus 
creating a new vacancy. Vacancy chains describe 
this process of successive vacancies, each one in a 
progressively smaller and older housing unit closer 
in to the core of the city, From this perspective. 
housing units in the core neighborhoods of cities 
became available to new arrivals (Le, immigrants 
and domestic migrants) through this process of 
vacancy chains. New units are added at the edge of 
the city for the highest-income groups, and the rest. 
of the housing stock sequentially and progressively 
becomes available for lower-income groups. 


Filtering is an important associated concept, 
‘There are several ways to understand filtering. First, 
the impact of constructing one additional housing 
unit on the edge of the city for an upper-income fam- 
ily filters its way through vacancy chains io result in 
a vacant housing unit close to the core of the city, 
available to newly arriving low-income households. 
Second, individual households filter upward through 
the housing market, successively occupying larger, 
more expensive housing. Imagine a young couple 
ally renting a small apartment close to the core 
of the city, As their financial resources increase 
through occupational advancement, the couple is 
able to move into a larger, newer apartment farther 
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Figure 8.2 Hoyt’s process of filtering in urban housing markets. Source: Authors, 
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out, This couple can now afford the longer commute 
and can maybe even bay a car (recall that Hoyt wrote 
in the 19305). After several years, the couple decides 
"o starta family and moves into a small starter house 
even farther out from the core of the city. As their 
children grow, they desire a larger house (maybe with 
a second bathroom) and become more concerned 
with issues of school quality and neighborhood 
social stability. Consequently, they move stil farther 
out into a larger house. When the children are in high 
school (before the financial shock of college!), the 
family buys a newly built dream home on the edge 
of the city, 

A third, and perhaps the most common, int 
pretation of filtering applies to the fate of housing 
units and neighborhoods. Hoyt observed during 
the 1930s that lower-income families, immigrants, 
and racial minorities increasingly were occupying 
once-fashionable neighborhoods with large houses. 
Some of these neighborhoods even became “slums” 
(a notion we will address below). Hoyt explained 
"hat filtering applied to neighborhoods in the sense. 
that each new occupant of a housing unit was often 
of lower Income and social sinding than the depan- 
ing household. Over time, the once fashionable 
in-town neighborhood built and initially occupied 
by the high-income urban gentry became outdated 
in terms of the modem conveniences it offered. The 
bedrooms now felt too small, there was too litte 
closet space, it was difficult to find a place to park 
the new car on the street, and the kitchen lacked the 
latest modern conveniences. When the upper-income 
family built a new home, they sold their old home to 
a family with income lower than they had when they 
originally built the house. When the middle-income 
family moved out several years later, they sold to 
a lower-middle-class family, which then sold some 
years later to a lower-income family or landlord, 

Large single-family homes were at some point 
subdivided into multiple apartments, The neighbor- 
hood thus filtered downward in terms of the income 
and class levels of the households who resided there, 
Hoyt saw downward neighborhood filtering as a 
natural feature of a healthy urban housing market 
because it reflected the growth of housing stock 


and made housing units available to expanding 
numbers of low-income households in the very 
locations that were attractive for their easy access to 
still-centralized industrial employment. Downward 
filtering of the housing stock in some cases elimi- 
nated housing from the available stock, if the physical 
condition of the house deteriorated beyond the 
willingness of property owners to invest in repairs. 

Some observers and policy makers argue that inef- 
ficient filtering and premature demolition are the 
main explanations for inadequate supplies of afford- 
able housing. When construction of new housing 
for higher-income households was stymied during 
the Depression, vacancy chains were broken, filter 
ing stopped functioning, and housing became over- 
crowded. As we will see below, Hoyt’s ideas about 
the natural and proper functioning of urban housing 
markets had a strong impact on federal housing pol- 
icy and subsequently on the radical post-World War 
II restructuring of the North American metropolis. 
Basically, housing policies reflected Hoyt’s argument 
that the proper role of governmental involvement in 
housing markets (if needed) should be to stimulate 
the construction of new housing for higher-income 
households. Housing for lower-income households 
would be provided in due course by the natural pro- 
cesses of filtering and vacancy chains. 


of Neighborhood 


Several urban theorists developed life-cycle or stage 
models of neighborhood change similar to Hoyt’s. 
Each agreed with Hoyt’s basic notion that as the hous- 

ig stock ages and becomes more out of date with 
contemporary tastes, neighborhoods inevitably decay 
both physically and socially. This process was held. 
to be inevitable because it was a natural byprod- 
uct of properly functioning economic markets for 
housing. 

Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond Vernon (1952) 
developed a stage model of neighborhood evolu- 
tion based on their observations of the New York 
metropolitan area in the 1950s. The housing mar- 
ket processes they describe are similar to filtering 
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as described by Hoyt, and the evolution of neigh- 
borhoods resembles the predictions drawn from the 
Chicago school's discussion of invasion and succes- 
sion. Hoover and Vernon identified five stages in their 
attempt to understand how neighborhoods’ housing 
stocks changed along with their demographic char- 
acteristics: 


© Stage 1; Initial urbanization—typically occurs on the 
fringe of the ety 

* Stage 2: Transition population growth continues, den- 
sity increases, and multifamily housing begins tobe built 

* Stage 3: Downgrading—older housing stock is con- 
verted to multifamily use, densities continue to increase, 
and the housing stock physically deteriorates 

© Stage 4: Thinning— population declines, household size 
shrinks, housing units become vacant and are abandoned 

is replaced with 

ly buildings, and the intensity and efficiency of 

land usc increase. Renewal was thought to often require 

public sector involvement 


Other scholars modified the Hoover and Vernon 
stage model. Anthony Downs (1981), for example, 
conceived of neighborhoods in stages along a con- 
tinuum berween health and viability. His nive stages 
are: (1) healthy and viable, (2) incipient decline, (3) 
clearly declining, (4) accelerating decline with heavy 
deterioration, and (5) abandoned and nonviable. Sig- 
nificant changes in neighborhood social composition 
‘occur in stages 3 and 4 as renters replace owners, the 
poor replace the working class, and the fate of the 
neighborhood is deeply questioned. Unlike Hoover. 
and Vernon, Dovns recognized that neighborhoods 
can move in both directions along the continuum; 
they can be revitalized through changes in the hous- 
ing market and/or through public interventions. 

We have treated housing so fir somewhat 
abstractly, as if economic understandings of markets 
accurately apply to housing. We now discuss ways 
in which housing market realities differ from the 
theories, We first consider the failure of housing 
amd finance markets to provide equal access for 
all groups in U.S. society. Then we discuss the 
dependency of U.S. housing markets on government 
involvement. We describe the implementation of 
the federal government's loan guarantee programs 


during the Great Depression, followed by a discus- 
sion of recent federal policy transformations that 
impact contemporary housing markets. We reveal 
how institutions and governments wield consider 
power over the functioning of housing markets. 


Unequat Access ro HOUSING 


Unequal access has characterized urban housing 
markets for many decades. As we will discuss in 
Chapter 10, immigrants flooding into industria 
cities in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries often lived in very poor housing 
conditions—overcrowded tenements and physi- 
cally deteriorated housing stock. Inadequate and 
overcrowded housing conditions also plagued later 
in-migrants—African Americans migrating from 
the rural South. Although low income undoubtedly 
explains part of the problem, housing markets did not 
function the same for immigrants or blacks as they 
did for whites, Participants at the time clearly recog- 
nized this fact, intentionally creating a dual housing 
market, one for whites and the other for blacks. 
We discuss in Chapter 9 some of the tactics used 
to create and enforce racial segregation. Here we 
examine how these tactics affected the functioning 
of housing markets. 


Real Estate Agents and Differentiated 
Access 

Several forms of discrimination accompany housing 
market transactions for both renters and homebuyers. 
A useful framework for thinking about discrimina- 
tion as part of the housing market transaction is 
provided by John Yinger (1995). Yinger discusses 
three stages of housing market transactions, follow- 
ing an initial query about an advertised unit, in which 
discrimination can potentially occur. Stage / involves 
information about available housing units. Discrim- 
ination can occur when information is withheld, 
"which denies access to housing. and when home 
scekers are shown fewer units because of their race, 
which constrains access to housing. Stage 2 involves 
interacting with sales and rental agents, negotiating 


the terms and conditions of contracts, and receiving 
advice and assistance with regard to needed financ- 
ing. When minorities receive less favorable treat- 
ment, their access to housing is constrained. Stage 3 
involves the geographic location of units (other than. 
the advertised units of interest). When renters and 
buyers are steered toward and/or away from housing, 
based on the racial or class composition of the 
neighborhood, their access to housing is constrained. 

Housing discrimination was routine and overt in 
the early twentieth century. Some landlords refused. 
"o rent to minorities. Some white real estate agents 
did not conduct business with blacks. Some black 
real estate agents also contributed to discrimination 
and segregated neighborhoods by showing blacks 
properties only in black areas, or, in times of hous- 
ing shortages, in neighborhoods adjacent to black 
areas. Black real estate agents have been accused of 
spurring racial transition by practicing block-busting, 
techniques (discussed more fully in Chapter 9). 

Laws to ban explicit discrimination on the basis 
of race were passed in the 1960s and 1970s as the 
civil rights movement gained success, Nevertheless. 
claims of racial discrimination in housing markets 
continued. We have seen a reduction over time in the 
amount of explicit discrimination by housing market. 
gatekeepers and an increase in more subtle forms of 
discrimination, Research conducted in the 1970s and 
1980s confirmed that landlords, property manager 
and real estate agents practiced a variety of discrimi- 
natory techniques. 

Margery Austin Turner (Turner et al, 2013) 
coordinated the most recent national examination of 
racial discrimination in housing market transactions, 
known as the Housing Discrimination Study of 2012 
(HDS2012), using the long-standing methodology 
of fair housing matched-pairs auditing, Previous 
national studies were conducted in 1977 (the Housing. 
Market Practices Study, or HMPS), in 1989 (HDS) 
and in 2000 (HDS2000). Carefully trained pairs of 
applicants (called testers or auditors), matched on 
all employment and financial characteristics, were 
sent to inquire after publicly advertised available 
housing units. The only difference between pairs was 
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race—some were black, some white, and some His- 
panic or Asian. Detailed notes were kept by testers 
of the transaction, including the actions of real estate 
and rental agents. The information was analyzed in 
order to evaluate how often the pairs received dif- 
ferential treatment. The studies interpret differential 
treatment as indicative of systemic racial discrim- 
ination when white auditors consistently receive 
preferential treatment over nonwhite auditors. 
Results (Turner et al., 2013) show that nonwhite 
groups experience considerable discrimination in 
both rental and sales housing market transactions. 
Direct and blatantly racist forms of discrimination. 
(e.g. refusing to talk with blacks or other minorities, 
slamming doors, and so forth) are much less com- 
mon today than in earlier decades. Indirect forms 
of discrimination, often carried out with a smile 
and a handshake, are now more common and are 
more difficult for individuals to detect, Table 8.2 
is multiple parts of any rental or sales housing 
search; preferential treatment can happen at any 
of these stages and often occurs in more than one. 
HDS2012 reveals that whites receive preferential 
reaument in many, hough not all, of these stages 
of housing search. John Yinger (1995) calculated, 
using the most conservative discrimination measure 
from the 1989 HDS, that the chance of encountering 
some form of discrimination at some point in the 
housing search process are very high, both because 
preferential treatment can occur at many different 
stages of the search process and because most people 
interact with many agents as they search for housing. 
Figure 8.3 shows summary measures of preferen- 
tial treatment in rental and sales housing transactions 
from the 2012 study. When renting, black, His- 
panic and Asian testers were told about and shown 
significantly fewer units than white testers. The 
magnitude of the apparent discrimination is even 
greater in sales market transactions for blacks and 
Asians, where whites were told about and shown 
substantially more units. Figure 8.4 shows that 
discrimination in rental markets has declined for 
blacks and Hispanics over the last several decades 
and yet remains high in sales markets, especially in 
the less blatant measure of preferential treatment in 
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Table 8.2 Indicators of Adverse Treatment in Rental and Sales Housing Transactions 


Remal Housing Transactions 


Housing Sales Transactions 


1. Comparable Information? 
‘© Was the advertised housing unit available? 
‘© Were similar units available? 
* How many available unit were revor 
Ability to Inspect Units? 
* Was the advertised unit inspected (if available)? 
* Were similar units inspected (if available)? 
‘© How many units were inspected? 
3. Housing Unit Coste 
* Was an application fee required? 
* Were rental incentives offered? 
* What security deposit was required? 
* How much was the rent for the advertised unit 
Gf available)? 
Agent Helpfulness 
* Did the agent make follow-up contact? 


ended? 


Was tester told s/he was qualified to rent? 
Were arrangements made for future contact? 
Was the tester asked to complete an application? 


1. Comparable Information? 
‘© Was the advertised housing unit available? 
* Were similar units available? 
* How many available units were recommended? 
Ability to Inspect Units? 
© Was the advertised unit inspected (if available)? 
© Were similar units inspected (if available) 
* How many units were inspected? 
3. Mortgage Finance Options 

* Was help with financing offered? 

© Were specific lenders recommended? 

© Were down payment requirements discussed? 
4. Agent Helpfulness 

* Did the agent make follow-up contact? 

* Was tester told s/he was qualified to buy? 

© Were arrangements made for future contact? 
5. Neighborhood Difference 

© Average percent white for neighborhoods where 

recommended homes vere located? 
© Average percent white for neighborhoods where 
inspected homes were located? 


Source: Adapted from Turner et al., 2002 


Renting COMPARED TO WHITES. 


..FEWER HOMES 


Diferences favor noir whites nor Hispanics 
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FEWER HOMES Turer etal, 2013. 


Figure 8.3 Differential treatment of 
nonwhite home seekers in rental 
and sales markets, 2012, Source: 
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Figure 8.4 Long-term trends in discrimination against blacks and Hispanics in rental and sales markets. Source: 


Adapted from Figure ES-10, p. xix, and Figure E: 


the number of units shown to testers. Overall, despite 
the reductions in overt discrimination, subtle forms 
or racially preferential treatment remain toocommon 
in both rental and sales market transactions, 

In addition to studying racial discrimination 
in housing markets, HUD commissioned a sim- 
ilar study of housing market discrimination for 
same-sex households conducted in 2011 (Friedman 
et al., 2013) that focused on rental units advertised 
igure 8.5 shows that heterosexual couples 
are favored over both gay and lesbian couples in 
terms of their overall encounters (the “consistency 
index") and in the more narrow sense of whether 
they received any response to email inquiries about 
advertised units. Preferential treatment was recorded, 
in all metropolitan areas and in all regions of the 
country, The most conservative “lower bound" esti- 
mate of discrimination is significant for three out of 
the four comparisons, 

Steering is an inherently geographic form of 
discrimination, defined as “behavior that directs a 
customer toward neighborhoods in which people of 
his or her racial or ethnic group are concentrated" 
(Yinger, 1995, p. 51-52). HDS2012 conducted a 


p. xx, in Turner et al., 2013. 


detailed examination of steering and found that 
agents steer by racially differentiating recommended 
neighborhoods, houses shown, and opinions about 
neighborhoods. Steering exacerbates racial segrega- 
tion when whites are encouraged to take housing in 
more predominantly white neighborhoods than are 
minorities (or. conversely. minority households are 
steered to racially diverse or predominantly minor- 
ity neighborhoods). Steering may also exacerbate 
class-based residential segregation when whites 
are directed towards more affluent neighborhoods 
than similar minority households, who, in turn, 
may be directed towards mixed- or lower-income 
neighborhoods. 

Table 8.3 reports the degree to which black, His- 
panic, and Asian testers were told about or shown 
homes in more segregated neighborhoods than their 
white counterparts. Geographic steering by agents is 
most prominent for black testers, followed by Asian 
testers. Even though Hispanic testers showed si 
lar patterns, we are less confident statistically that the 
differences are meaningful. The other forms of steer- 
ing are less consistently evident in the analysis. 
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Adverse Treatment of Gay and Lesbian Couples, 2011 


15.9% 


M Consistency ndex 


igen Response provided 
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nee ie 
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ü 23 
12 
Heterosexual Gay male [ Heterosexual Lesbian Net measure 
favored favored favored favored 
Gay male-heterosexual tests. Lesbiar-heterosexual tests 


“Significant at tno ps 05 level. "Significant at the 9.01 love 


Fi 
Figure E-1, p. vii in Friedman et al., 


2013, 


35 Discrimination against pay and lesbian couples 


2011. Source: Adapted from 


for Black, Hispanic, and Asian Testers 


Table 8.3 Indicators of Geographic Steering 
White Black — Difference 

For homes recommended: 

cin whiter tracts 248% 168% NRO 
66.1% 64.3% [OS 

For homes shown: 

in whiter tracts 25% 155 50 

Average % white 673% 658% M 


White Hispanic Difference White Asian Difference 
22.6% 208% 18 2565 * EHE 
535% 53.9% -04 — 59.2% SHON 12 
258% 20.85% si 254% 195% SI 
S614 55.3% 02 S83% 575% — 13 


‘Source: Exhibits IV-I9, IV-24& 1V-29 (pp. 36, 50 & 64) in Turner et al., 2013 
Note: Shading indicates a statistically significant difference (dark: pe. 5, ight: pe I) 


Discrimination in Lending 

Race has long played an important role in hous- 
ing finance markets. Private market lenders discrim- 
inated against minorities in many ways well before 
the Depression. First, they often practiced blatant dis- 
crimination; that is, they simply refused service to 


minority customers. Even if black customers had suf- 
ficient income and wealth for a down pay 
banks simply refused to lend them the money neces: 
sary to purchase housing. 

Second, lenders devised a method of evaluat- 
ing lending risk that denied capital to black and 


ment, many 


minority areas of the city based on the premise 
"hat the presence of blacks, Jews, and other ethnic 
minorities in a neighborhood would be detrimental 
to the long-term value of properties within those 
neighborhoods. This practice came to be known 
as redlining because neighborhoods deemed unac- 
ceptably risky due to racial and ethnic composition. 
were often colored red on the maps used in the loan 
approval and appraisal processes (see Figure 9.4). 

Redlining was adopted by the federal government 
in home finance programs established during the 
Depression. Under the Federal Housing Authority 
(FHA) loan guarantee program, discussed below, 
redlining had devastating consequences that we 
discuss in more detail in Chapter 9. Here, we sim- 
ply note that federally supported redlining both 
denied much-needed capital to minority and central 
city neighborhoods and excluded blacks and other 
minorities from the rapid suburbanization of the 
post-World War II decades. 

‘The federal government eventually prohibited 
redlining in its own programs and passed laws ban- 
ning discrimination by private lenders. The 1975 
Home Mongage Disclosure Act (HMDA) required. 
that lenders report the amounts and locations of the 
loans they make. The 1977 Community Reinvest- 
ment Act (CRA) required lenders to make loans 
the areas from which they drew deposits, including 
central city and minority neighborhoods. Claims of 
lending discrimination persisted, however, despite 
the federal government's policy changes: community 
activists used HMDA data to show that lenders kept. 
making the majority and highest dollar value of their 
mortgage loans to predominantly white and suburban. 
areas throughout the 1980s. 

‘The discrimination debate shifted in the 1990s 
from redlining to applicant-level discrimination. 
Research, including a major study by the Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank that used detailed confiden- 
tial data, generally supports claims that black and 
minority applicants are more likely to have their 
applications denied, even when controlling for bor- 
rower characteristics that banks use to evaluate risk. 

‘The debate over lending discrimination shifted 
again in the late 1990s and early 20005 to issues of 
predatory lending and reverse redlining. Because 
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of major changes in housing finance markets in the 
late 1990s, lenders became much more willing to 
lend to applicants who would have been considered 
unacceptably risky two or three decades ago. In fact, 
a whole industry segment called subprime lend- 
ing exists to handle many of these loans. To com- 
pensate for the higher risks, lenders are allowed to 
charge higher fees and higher interest rates on sub- 
prime loans. Certainly, not all companies making 
subprime loans are guilty of predatory lending prac- 
tices; they provide much-needed credit to customers 
with a flawed credit history, or irregular employ- 
ment, or any of the other factors that make a bor- 
rower risky. Claims of predatory lending emerge, 
however, when lenders treat applicants unethically. 
Immergluck and Wiles (1999) usefully identify four 
categories of predatory lending practices, listed here 
with examples. 


1. Sales and marketing 
«igh pressure, door-to-door sales 
e largeting vulnerable populations (e.t. those with 
health debts, elderly, less educated) 
© steering to higher-cost loans despite borrower quali 
{ying for lower-cost credit 
© fipping—excessive refinancing 
home improvement scams, in which contractors act 
as loan brokers 
. Excessive fees 
© "packing" loans with unnecessary fees, including 
credit life insurance, which are often financed in the 
Joan 
© padded closing costs or third-party fees 
© excessively high points or origination fees 
tigh broker fees, including yield spread premiums 
3. Terms that irap borrowers into unaffordable financing 
* balloon payments, which conceal the true cost of 
financing 
* regative amortization, in which payments are less 
than interest, resulting inan increasing principal bal- 
ance and decreasing owner equity 
* prepayment penalties 
«+ “usset-based” lending. ignoring repayment ability 
4. Other fraudulent or deceptive practices 
* reporting inflated income figures 
forgeries 
sufficient or improperly timed disclosure 
nflated appraisals, in part to enable secondary mar- 
ket sale 
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BOX 8.3 Sun-Puiu MORTGAGE LENDING AND THE RACIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FORECLOSURE 


Much of ihe policy and public concern about preda- 
tory lending is the substantial personal financial loss 
sullered by its victims, One dire consequence can 
be the loss of property due t foreclosure. Unfor- 
tunately, foreclosure is a broad problem that has 


substantial impacts on the residential geography of cities, 
especially following the housing market collapse and 
global economic meltdown of the late 2000s. Critics claim 
that waves of foreclosure follow booms in subprime lend 
ing, and that negative impacts are unfairly concentrated in 
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Figure B8.1 Foreclosures in Chicago, relative t» minority neighborhoods, (a) 1995 and (b) 2002. Source: Figure 2 & 


Figure 3 in Immergluck, Dan and Geoff Smith, 2005. 


Predatory loans were often associated im the 
late 1990s with refinancing and home improvement 
loans. In the 2004-2006 run-up to the global financial 
crisis, subprime and Alt-A (less risky than subprime, 
but still too risky to be classified as conventional) 
lending inereased dramatically, accounting for about 


40 percent of the mortgage market at the peak. These 
loans, and their subsequently high levels of default 
and foreclosure, played a primary role in precipi- 
tating the global financial crisis of 2008. We will 
explain the connections in a section below. Central 
to the concerns of analysts and community activists, 


many minority and low-income neighborhoods. Foreclo- 
sure rates are much higher among subprime loans. While 
on face value this is not oo surprising, given that subprime 
borrowers are generally more financially risky, critics 
point out that subprime lending is heavily concentrated in 
minority and low-income neighborhoods and that many 
low-risk borrowers are steered into subprime loans. As à 
result, there is a strong association between the geographic 
location of foreclosures and the geographic concentration 
of minority and low-income populations, 

Dan Immergluck and Geoff Smith (2004, 2005) studied 
the distribution of foreclosures that followed the late 1990s 
wave of subprime lending (i.e, before the financial cri- 
sis) relative to underlying racial patterns, and document the 
clear concentration of the growing number of foreclosures 
in Chicago's minority neighborhoods (Figure BE.1). Their 
statistical analysis shows a strong relationship between 
the concentration of subprime lending in minority and 


Median Family Income 


[M] 


Median Family Income, 1299 
January 2008-Aprl 2009 


both in the late 1990s subprime boom and in the 
much larger 2004-2006 boom, is that subprime 
and predatory lending, and thus foreclosures, are 
unduly concentrated in minority and low-income 
neighborhoods—many of which had been deprived 
of capital due to earlier redlining (Box 8.3). 


Real Estate Owned (REO) Property Sales, 
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low-income neighborhoods, and the subsequent concen- 
tration of foreclosures. The financial crisis both amplified 
the previous trend and set in motion new geographic 
dynamics, Figure B8.2 shows for Atlanta, Georgia that 
foreclosures (Real Estate Owned properties, or REOs, 
have gone through foreclosure and are most often owned 
by the lender) are concentrated in Altanü's poorest 
neighborhoods, which are almost all majority nonwhite. 
Careful examination also reveals, however, that the sub- 
urban parts of Fulton County, both north and south of the 
central city, also have noticeable concentrations of REOs. 
Some describe the foreclosure patisra as a donut— high 
in the disadvantaged, often racialized central city neigh- 
borhoods that were already prone to high foreclosure 
and vacancy rates now joined by exurban and suburban 
neighborhoods where foreclosures prior to the crisis were 
relatively rare. 


Figure B8.2 Foreclosed properties 
purchased by lending institutions 
(REOS) in 2008 and 2009, associ- 
ated with median family income. 
Source: Modified from Figure 8, 
Pp- 57. in Immerglock, Dan, 2012. 


PELLE 
orem 


Accumulated Impacts of Housing Market 
Discrimination 

Having shown that housing and lending markets are 
discriminatory, we now ask: What are the impacts 
of discrimination? Yinger (1995) argues that even 
subtle and hard-to-detect forms of discrimination 
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compound, or accumulate, to exact a severe finan- 
cial cost—a discrimination tax. Discrimination 
(1) reduces the number of housing units seen, (2) 

kes the search process inefficient and more costly, 
(3) increases the difficulty in finding appropriate 
financing, (4) increases the chances that mortgage 
Joan applications will be denied, and (5) increases 
the actual costs of moving, 

Yinger estimated that black and Hispanic house- 
holds paid between $3,000 and $4,500 (in 1990 
dollars—between $5, 000 and $7,800 in 2013 dol- 
lars) more for housing. When we add up the number 
of black and Hispanic households who move over 
a three-year period, the total costs of discrimination 
would add up to between $11 and $16 billion (1990 
dollars). Even though the incidence of discrimination 
has declined some since Yinger's study (and his esti- 
mates of the discrimination tax should be taken as 
high-end estimates), housing market failings are not 
trivial 


GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN HOUSING. 
Markers 


Buying houses prior to the Great Depression was 
inited to those with considerable means. Historical 
data show that a far smaller portion of the population 
‘owned their own house during this period than is 
the case today (Figure 8.6). One of the reasons that 
home ownership was less prevalent was because the 
economy generated less wealth. Yet a more important 
reason was the nature of housing finance. 
Historically, as today, purchasing a house requires 
much more money than most households have within 
casy access, Most people buying houses must bor- 
row at least a portion of the purchase price, Prior 
to the Depression, lending institutions were much 
‘more restrictive in the way they lent money to buy 
houses. First, borrowers had to have a large amount 
of cash—upwards of 30 0 50 percent of the total pur- 
chase price. Second, lending institutions were willing 
to lend money only for short periods. often no more 
than six or seven years. Borrowers lud to be able 
to afford a larger monthly payment. Finally, lending 
institutions shouldered their own risk: They charged 


high interest rates on home purchase loans. From a 
supply perspective, most housing was not built spec- 
ulatively, Rather, it was constructed only when a 
household was financially able to enter into a contract 
with a builder. 


Securing Home Ownership through Loan 
Guarantees 
‘The Great Depression greatly affected the nature of 
home ownership. Its economic dislocations reduced 
the income even of upper-income households. 
Demand for new owner-occupied housing dried up, 
and economic troubles experienced by households 
with existing loans further imperiled the banking 
industry. The construction industry stalled signif- 
icantly. The federal government under President 
Franklin Roosevelt recognized the importance of the 
housing and finance industries to the nation's eco- 
nomic prospects. Housing demand was considered 
too sensitive to economic cycles and too narrowly 
restricted to upper-income households. The federal 
government focused on financing housing purchases, 
Many of the changes instituted in the Depression 
asinine effect until afi Would 


ied the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation (HOLC) early in the Depres- 
sion to provide immediate relief to home-owning 
households. Loans were provided directly to home- 
owners who had already, or were about to, lost their 
homes. The scope of the HOLC"s impact was lim- 
ited because the federal government loaned money 
directly to homeowners and because program benefi- 
ciaries already owned homes. 

Later, to reduce the financial burden on the fed- 
eral government while at the same time broadening 
the impact of its policy, Roosevelt began a new 
finance program under the auspices of a new agency, 
the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). FHA 
programs operated differently than the HOLC and 
ultimately had a much more dramatic impact on 
housing markets and the nature of cities. Rather 
than direct loans, the FHA provided incentives 
for private-market lenders to increase lending by 
guaranteeing that the government would pay lenders 
if borrowers failed to maintain loan payments 
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Federal loan guarantees had several important fea- 
tures, First, lending institutions were required to fully 
amortize the loans. This means that lenders received 
most of the interest paid by borrowers at the begin- 
ning of the payback period and were thus willing to 
structure loans that could be paid back in full over 
a longer period. The initial 20-year period was later 
extended to 25 and then again to 30 years, Monthly 
Joan payments would be considerably reduced. Si 
ond, smaller down payments were required —20 per- 
cent versus the 30-50 percent previously required, 
Borrowers needed less cash to buy a house, Third, 
interest rates dropped dramatically because the fed- 
eral government ultimately bore the financial risk. 
The new program significantly reduced the total and 
monthly costs of buying houses, 

One problem with loans amortized over 20 to 30 
years is that they tie up the lender's money for a long 
period of time. To make sure there was enough money 
available to lend as mortgages, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (Fannie Mae) was created in 
1938 to buy government-backed loans from the banks 
and thrifts that originated them and to sell them to 
investors, Banks and thrifts could give out a loan 
without having to carry it on their books for the enti 
"erm of the loan. It gave lenders more money to lend. 

Another major aspect of federal housing pol- 
icy put into place during this period is the home 


ns 


Figure8.6 Homeownership caes wer 
time in the twentieth and twenty-first cen- 
turies. Source: Authors, based on annual 
data for 1960-2013 from US. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce 
(itp: ww.census.20y/housing/hvsfdatal 
histtabsshumd), und decennial Census data 
for 1890-1960. 


mortgage interest income tax deductiona. Home- 
‘owners can deduct the amount they pay on mortgage 
interest from their income when computing federal 
taxes. Significantly, most of each month’s payment 
in the early years of a long-term amortized mortgage 
goes to paying interest. Being able to deduct those 
interest payments is a substantial financial benefit 
amd provides households with extra incentive to 
purchase houses. As we discuss below, suburban 
areas enjoyed the greatest benefit from federal 
programs in general and from the tax policies in 
particular. 

The impacts of the FHA program were just begin- 
ning to be felt when World War II erupted and hous- 
ing construction halted. The program remained in 
effect, however, and was expanded after the war, dra- 
‘matically contributing to decentralization and sprawl, 
issues that we turn lo later in the chapter. In terms, 
of the basic issue of stabilizing and even expanding 
the demand for housing and thus stabilizing the con- 
struction and banking industries, the new federally 
supported housing finance sys 

The Depression-cra system of housing finance had 
its greatest impact in the economic boom years of the 
post-World War II decades, when the FHA and the 
similar Veterans Administration (VA) loan guaran- 
tee programs enabled millions of households to pur- 
chase housing at reasonable costs. Homeownership 
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rates increased dramatically (note the steep increase 
between 1940 and 1960 in Figure 8.6). In addition, 
as we discussed in Chapter 5 and also later in this 
chapter, the spatial form of cities changed dramat- 
ically because built-in biases of the system favored 
newly built housing in suburban areas. 


The Secondary Mortgage Market: A New 
System of Housing Finance 
The housing finance system changed significantly 
after World War Il. Commercial depository banks 
and smaller savings and loan (S&L) institutions (also 
alled thrifts) initially provided the majority of the 
capital that homeowners used to buy houses, Even 
though the millions of loans guaranteed through the 
FHA and VA programs could be, and were, sold 
to investors, the problem of an inadequate supply 
of money to loan to homebuyers remained. The 
solution was to create a robust secondary mortgage. 
market in the late 1960s to early 1970s that allowed 
many ways for loans to be sold to investors. Fannie 
Mae was split into two parts in 1968—FHA and 
VA loans were now handled by newly created the 
Government National Mortgage Association (Ginnie 
Mie). Fannie Mae was allowed to buy nonguaran- 
teed loans so-called conventional loans, which had 
really strict criteria to make sure there was a minimal 
risk of default. The Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation (Freddie Mac) was created in 1970 to 
provide competition for Fannie Mae. Given their 
important role in facilitating the circulation of capital 
through housing markets, we now refer to Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac, along with a few other entities, 
as government-sponsored enterprises (GSEs). 
One of the biggest innovations during this period 
was the creation of mortgage-backed securities 
(MBSs), Many more investors will be interested in 
buying mortgages—thus providing a lot more money 
for lenders to loan—if they don't have to buy loans 
one at a time and hold on to them for the life of 
the loan, Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac and Ginnie Mae 
bought large numbers of morigages from lenders, 
‘They pooled the mortgages together and sold shares 
in the pools as securities to investors. Investors liked 
MBSs because they provided a very consistent return 


on investment based on the mortgage payments made 
by thousands of homebuyers each month. They were 
also very safe. The MBSs created by Ginnie Mae 
were based on formally guaranteed FHA and VA 
Joans—the federal government was already com- 
mitted to bailing out defaulted loans. Even though 
the MBSs offered by Freddie Mac and Fannie Mae 
were not formally guaranteed, they did meet high 
standards—what the industry calls prime loans, and 
investors assumed that the federal government would 
provide an implicit guarantee for these conventional 
loans, an assumption that proved to be correct during 
the recent mortgage crisis. 

MBS were considered very safe, if somewhat 
boring, investments for several decades because 
of the financially conservative oversight provided 
by the federal government. The conventional (i 
mot FHA or VA) loans that were purchased and 
packaged together as MBSs had to follow strict 
guidelines in terms of the borrower's financial char- 
acteristics, including income, credit history, and debt 
load—when they did, they were known as conform- 
ing loans, By selling both government-secured and 
conforming conventional loans into the secondary 
market, lending institutions gained the ability to pass 
on the financial risk inherent in making long-term 
Joans and have access to a steady and reliable source 
of capital that they could then use to make new 
loans. Individual investors are protected from risk 
by buying securities, based on bundles of loans, 
which are not immediately threatened by the failure 
of individual loans as long as there are not too many 
leans that go into default. The secondary mortgage 
market worked very well from the 1970s and into the 
1990s, resulting in an increase in home ownership 
rates with little increase in defaults. 


Promoting Homeownership to Address 
Inequality: Promise and Peril 

Beginning in the 1990s President Clinton's admin- 
istration sought to hamess the logic of spreading 
risk through the secondary mortgage market to 
address social inequalities in the housing market. 
‘The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) required that the GSEs increase lending 
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to traditionally underserved markets—low- and 
moderate-income families and minorities—in order 
to increase homeownership rates, especially in low- 
and moderate-income and minority neighborhoods. 
Lending institutions were allowed to relax down pay- 
ment requirements so that borrowers could qualify 
for loans with as little as a 3 percent down payment, 
New GSE guidelines also allowed higher debt levels. 
for homebuyers and became more flexible on require- 
ments regarding employment and credit histories. 

The relaxed lending standards implemented by 
Jending institutions in response to GSE requirements. 
might have contributed to increased homeownership 
beginning in the late 1990s (Figure 8.6), especially 
among low- and moderate-income borrowers and 
in low- and moderate-income neighborhoods. The 
increased risksof loandefault were spread across sec- 
ondary mortgage market investors based on the over- 
sight of the GSEs. who were initially responsible for 
acquiring and packaging qualifying loans. 


HOUSING MARKETS AND THE GLOBAL 
Financiar Crisis 


The global economy entered into ihe worst reces- 
sion since the Great Depression in late 2008. The 
economic problems that sparked the depression, 
however, began in late 2007, when the United States 
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entered into recession, and were prompted by events 
in the U.S-based housing and housing finance 
markets. While these events are complex, they are. 
closely related to the material we are discussing in 
chapter and deserve some reflection. This section 
will provide a simplified explanation that focuses on 
four interrelated trends that created extreme vulner- 
ability: (1) the house price bubble, (2) an aggressive 
increase in subprime lending, (3) the rapid increase 
in unregulated private-label MBSs fueled by the 
global demand for real estate-based investments, 
and (4) the grossly incorrect quality grades assigned 
10 MBSs. When the housing babble popped in 
006, foreclosures increased dramatically, 
especially among subprime loans. The impact of 
the foreclosures spread rapidly throughout the U.S. 
and global economy because of the exposure of the 
financial system to subprime-backed MBSs, which 
were much more risky than anticipated by the ratings 
agencies, Credit markets froze, large investment cor- 
porations failed, and national governments around 
the world scrambled to intervene to save the system. 


House Price Bubblo 

Housing prices began to rapidly increase beginning 
in the late 1990s relative to long-term historical 
norms. The price boom was fueled by specula- 
tive investment and lasted through the mid-2000s 
(Figure 8.7). In hindsight, these increases wore 


r Home Price Index, 1950-2013 


Figure 87 The housing market bubble: real 
house prices since 1950. Note the extremely 
sharp rise starting around 2000 and ending 
around 2006, Source: Authors based on data 

2010 — from http://wwwecon. yale.edu/~shiller/ 
data, 
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a speculative bubble that could not be sustained. 
Several things happened. One, many homeowners 
sought to take advantage of their home's appreciated 
values by taking out home equity loans and second 
mortgages to pay for college education for their kids 
as well as many other consumer goods (e.g. sec- 
‘ond homes, larger and newer cars, vacations) Two, 
many homeowners began to see their homes even 
more as source of wealth building, and began to 
engage in riskier speculative home-buying practices, 
often buying homes more expensive than they could 
reasonably afford, They assumed that home values 
‘would continue to increase, which would provide the 
extra equity against which they could borrow in the 
future, as needed. Or, perhaps more importantly, they 
assumed that they would always be able to sell their 
homes, both if necessary due to economic hardships 
and in the transition to retirement, 


Subprime Lending Expands (Again) 

Beginning in 2003, lenders began to issue many more 
‘subprime and otherwise risky loans, Earlier waves of 
‘subprime lending had been concentrated in refinance 
and home improvement segments of the market ttis. 
‘wave centered on home purchases. Figure 8.8 shows 
that the volume of subprime lending trebled between 
2002 and 2005. Subprime lending consumed almost 
25 percent of the total mortgage market by 2006. The 
dramatic increase in risky lending occurred largely 


Subprime Mortgage Originations 


because these loans proved to be extremely prof- 
itable for lenders and other institutions in the increas- 
ingly complex mortgage finance market. Importantly, 
global investors drove many of the vorst practices, 
such as no-documentation loans (sometimes referred 
to as “liars loans") by creating an enormous demand 
for the securitios based on subprime loans. Industry 
practices, such as reliance on mortgage brokers to 
process loan applications and the fact that the insti- 
tutions criginating loans almost always sold them 
to the secondary mortgage market meant that there 
was no incentive to be concerned with the quality of 
the loans and the financial credentials of borrowers. 
Many subprime and other risky loans were justified 
on the premise that house values would continue to 
increase, which would allow troubled borrowers to 
sell if necessary. 


Private-label Mortgage-Backed Securities 
One of the features of the mid-2000s global financial 
market that greatly promoted subprime lending was 
the very active secondary mortgage market for risky 
leans. Whereas the secondary mortgage market for 
government-guaranteed and conforming loans had 
for decades created reliable if low-return investment 
opportunities, financial institutions other than the 
GSEs began to participate much more heavily. GSEs 
were not allowed to buy risky subprime loans for 
inclusion in the MBSs they created. A few large 
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investment companies began to experiment with 
creating their own “private-label” MBSs in the late 
1970s, The first such security based on subprime 
Joans was issued in 1988. Through the 1990s, pri- 
vately securitized subprime loans (ie., those loans 
that are sold and packaged into investment products 
by non-GSE entities) remained a modest share of the 
market, with non-securitized subprime loans typi- 
cally held in the portfolios of lending institutions. 
The great expansion of subprime lending that began 
in 2003 was mostly accompanied by a dramatic 
increase in privately packaged investment products 
that included substantial numbers of risky loans. 
Not all private-label mortgage-backed securities 
were subprime loans. Figure 8.9 illustrates the total 
impact of private-label securitization on the market. 
Starting in 2003 the volume of loans held in portfolio. 
decreased at the same time that the volume of lending, 
ending up in private securities increased. One impor- 
"ant result is that the share of the mortgage market. 


processed through the GSEs declined dramatically 
as they lost market share to the private-label portion 
of the market. 

Note that the GSEs were still buying and securitiz- 
ing relatively safe loans—even though the guidelines 
for prime loans had been relaxed in service to fair 
housing goals, the GSE-processed loans performed 
very well throughout this period. The private-label 
securities were subject to no oversight and almost 
mo regulation. In part this stems from neoliberal 
efforts to deregulate financial markets, symbolized 
by the repeal of important parts of the Depression-era 
Glass-Steagall Act, which prohibited commercial 
banks (those that take deposits) from engaging in 
risky investments and prohibited investment banks 
from taking deposits. The Financial Services Mod- 
emization Act (aka Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act) of 
1999 allowed traditional banks to consolidate with 
investment banks, insurance companies, and securi- 
ties firms for the first time. This allowed increasingly 
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complex and very large financial institutions, like 
Citigroup (formed from the merger of Citicorp 
with Travelers Insurance) to speculate in new and 
(initially) profitable ways, These entities were eager 
to issue MBSs and more complex investment prod- 
ucts because they returned a very high profit, Part 
of the profit potential derived from intense global 
demand for MBSs. Given the long trick record of 
well-managed low-risk MBSs issued by the GSEs, 
global investors assumed that private-label securities 
were similarly low risk. There was plenty of money 
in the global economy looking for safe investments 
because of oil wealth (which ticked upward as oil 
prices skyrocketed) and the failure of earlier invest- 
ment booms, and U.S.-based MBSs appeared to be 
an ideal solution, 


Credit Rating Agencies and Fals 
Confidence 

Part of the reason private-label MBSs appeared to 
be low-risk investments was that the three credit 
ratings agencies responsible for rating the risks 
associated with investment products (Standard & 


Poor's, Moody's, and Fitch Ratings) routinely gave 
private-label MBSs full of subprime loans their 
highest ratings. Specifically, the MBSs and more 
complex products were lumped into groups (known 
tranches), which were then rated, Even though 
the least-risky groups contained large numbers 
of risky and subprime loans, the ratings agencies 
rated them as AAA securities. The more complex 
investment products were based on pooling the MBS 
tranches and retranching the new pool. These were 
then also rated by the agencies. Even when the 
first-stage MBS tranches were rated as risky, many 
of the second-stage tranches were rated AAA by 
the ratings agencies. This enabled many institutional 
investors (e.g., pension funds) and foreign govern- 
‘ments to purchase what they thought were low-risk 
investment products 

As we know now (and as some predicted before), 
the housing bubble did not last (all irrational specula- 
tive bubbles pop). When the housing bubble popped 
in 2006, house prices began to fall precipitously 
(Figure 8.7), This meant that troubled homeowners 
owed more than their homes were worth (they were 
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Figure 8.10 Foreclosure and delinquency rates, 1995-2013. Source: Adapted from slide 12, Loan Pro- 


cessing Services, 2013. 
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underwater). They began to default on their loans i 
large numbers (Figure 8.10). Because so many risky 
loans were part of private-label MBSs and the more 
complex repooled investment products, the impact 
of delinquencies and foreclosures was impossible 
to contain. Once it became apparent that the AAA 
ratings of many of the mortgage-based investments 
were grossly overrated, many investors no longer 
knew the value of their investments. Financial mar- 
kets froze and the Great Recession ensued, Because 
the mortgage-based investments were a major portion. 
of global financial markets, the U.S. housing crisis 
had global impact and initiated a severe global eco- 
nomic downtum. 


SUBURBAN HOUSING AND Posr-WORLD 
War II Sprawt 


Perhaps the dominant geographic trend to charac- 
terize housing in North American cities in recent 
history has been the rapid and extensive spreading 
vut of cities—aubuutenization and urban sprawl. As 
Box 8.4 shows, sprawl can be defined in several 
ways. When and how did this happen? We have dis- 
cussed Various aspects of suburbanization in previ- 
ous chapters; our concem here is the housing that 
gets built on the edges of cities. Many experts cor- 
rectly identify the decades following World War II as 
a key period of suburbanization: the nature and inten- 
sity of suburbanization after World War II increased. 
dramatically and fundamentally changed cities. Even 
so, recall that suburbanization started well before the 
war, as described in Chapters 3 and 5. 

Part of the explanation for post-World War II sub- 
urban sprawl is economic. World War II ultimately 
proved to be a very effective economic stimulus. 
The United States found itself in a remarkable posi- 
tion after the war. Most economic competitors had 
been defeated in the conflict or had been so drained 
by the war effort as to offer little real competition. 
The United States was the world’s unchallenged eco- 
nomic leader, and experienced robust domestic eco- 
nomic expansion for several decades, 


Supply and Demand Factors 
‘The nature of housing demand partially explains 
the suburban focus of postwar growth. Postwar 
economic prosperity unleashed several decades of 
pent-up housing demand that had characterized the 
Depression and war years. Cities grew rapidly after 
World War Il as thousands of workers found rela- 
tively high-paying jobs in the factories that propelled 
the postwar economy. Most residents could find 
‘work, and wages were rising. Economic prosperity 
meant that households had extra economic resources 
that could be used to purchase housing. It was casier 
for households with higher incomes to save money 
for a down payment and to afford the monthly mort- 
gage payments, Households that previously had to 
make do with crowded and cramped rental housing 
were now able to move up and out, 

‘Demographic trends also dramatically affected the 
demand for housing. Millions of military service per- 
sonnel retumed to civilian life after the war. Many 
married, began or restarted careers, and started fam- 
ilies, creating the baby boom. The result was a sud- 
den increase in the number of households with young 
children. Many of these households sought housing 
with amenity bundles considered conducive to rais- 
ing children, and many wanted to buy their own 
houses. The powerful social ideal of the American 
Dream—owning your own home (with a white picket 
fence, a dog, 2.4 children, a two-car garage and a sta- 
tion wagon [later a minivan and more recently a SUV] 
in the driveway)—became entrenched in the Ameri- 
can psyche during these decades. 

‘The intense postwar demand for housing was at 
first only inadequately met, as home construction had 
been limited for more than a decade. Providing new 
housing units quickly became one of the problems 
facing the housing industry. The industry also wanted 
to keep costs low enough so that new households 
could afford the newly built housing. Several dra- 
matic trends occurred during the postwar decades in 
the arena of housing supply. 

Several innovations in the production process, 
pioneered by developer William Levitt, made the 
construction of housing less expensive. In the 
Northeast, some of the economic principles of mass 
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BOX 8.4 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


WnrsruNG Wrrn Spraw: Usine GIS v0 
MEASURE URBAN FORM 


Ask people what they do not like sbout suburbia, and you 
are likely to get a response involving the term “sprawl.” In 
fact, suburban sprawi has become shorthand for so much 
that is bad about new commercial and residential devel- 
opments and why they are often resisted. In the words of 
Duany, Plaiet-Zyberk, and Speck (2000, p. x): 


cookie-cutter houses, wide, treeless. sidewalk-free 
roadways, mindlessly curving culdesacs a 
streetscape of garage doors...Or, worse yet, a 
pretentious slew of MeMansions, complete with 
the obligatory gate house. You will not be welcome. 
there, not that you would ever have ary reason to 
visit its monotonous moonscape. 


In addition 10 housing sprawl. critics decry modern 
retail development, with big-box stores swimming in a sea 
of parking—sometimes called retail sprawl. 

Such descriptions have come to embody our perceptions 
of sprawl. but they have not really helped to define or mea- 
sur it. There has been considerable recent activity devoted 
to developing new ways to understand and measure sprawl, 
using the sophisticated tools offered by GIS, We present 
in Chapter $ (Box 5.2) an attempt to predict sprawl using 
GlS-based techniques. Unfortunately, there isn't uniform 
agreement on how best to measure sprawl, We present two 
different approaches here. 

First, one team of scholars, including George Galster, 
Hal Wolman, and Jackie Cutsinger, has focused on using 
available data to create multiple measures of sprawl for 
entre metropolitan areas. The team conceptually identified 


production based on a division of labor were applied 
to housing construction, The key was to build sev- 
eral houses simultaneously on a large tract of land. 
Large-scale developers realized several economic 
advantages, First, supplies were cheaper because 
suppliers typically charge less per item on large 
orders. Second, improved production times were 
derived from using standardized building plans and 
dividing the building process into discrete units. 


seven distinct dimensions along which metropolitan land. 
use varies: density, continuity (Figure BS.3). concentration, 
centrality, proximity, nuclearity, and mixed use, Sprawl is 
senceptuslized as extremes on cach of these dimensions 

‘To measure these seven dimensions, the team used a 
variety of GIS techniques. First, they used satelliteimagery 
from U.S. Geological Survey's National Land Cover Data 
Base (NLCDB) to identify land that has been or can be 
developed. By excluding land that cannot he developed and 
focusing on what they call the Extended Urbanized Area 
(EUA), their measures are much more accurate and allow 
them to capture urban growth on the fringe of metropolitan. 
areas. They also used Census information on housing and 
jobs at the small spatial urit possible, and then used GIS to 
overlay all the data, using for most measures a grid with one. 
square mile cells, The team computed 14 measures of the 
7 dimensions for 50 large metropolitan areas, which they 
subsequently used in a variety of analyses 

In oneanalysis (Cutsinger and Galster 2006), they iden- 
tified four "types" of metropolitan sprawl based on their 
data—dense but deconcentrated, leapfrog, compact and 
core dominant, and dispersed, Some of the results from 
this analysis confirm common conceptions; for example, 
Atlanta is highly sprawled in a configuration that they term. 
“Ieaptrog,” whichis marked by high job concentration, but 
Jow housing and job density, low continuity, low housing. 
centrality. and low mixed land use, Other results are more 
surprising: Los Angeles, for example, is characterized by 
high density of jobs and housing, high continuity, but low 
job proximity and low job concentration. One of their con- 
sistent points is that sprawl is too eclectic of a concept 
to rely on a single measure—their analyses illustrate the 
necessity of GIS techniques to address a complex measure- 
ment problem and that sprawl is a multifaceted problem. 


Rather than having a single work crew build a 
house from the ground up, task-specific crews were 
organized that moved from site to site within the 
development. For example, framers would enter a site 
after foundations had been laid and build the frame 
for a house. They would proceed to the next site 
and frame that house while electricians and plumbers 
worked on the first house, Each crew, by special- 
izing on a limited set of tasks, could speed up the 
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Song and Knapp (Song 2005, Song and Knapp 2004) 
rely on a different approach that also uses GIS to measure 
sprawl, but ends up with neighborhood-specific measures 
rather than measures that describe entire metropolitan 
areas. Like the Galster, Wolman, and Cutsinger team, 
they also conceive of sprawl as a multifaceted problem. 
that requires multiple empirical measures. Rather than 
focusing on the spatial patterning of jobs and housi 
however, they focus instead on characteristics of the built 
environment. They use a GIS based on detailed parcel 
and road network layers. Their measures are organized 
into five themes: street design and circulation systems 
(street connectivity within neighborhood, median block 
perimeter, number of blocks per housing unit, median 
Jength of cul-de-sacs, sreet connectivity exterior to the 
neighborhood), density (median lot size of single-family 
development, single-family residential density, median 


floor space of single-family units) land use mix (acres of 
industrial, and public land uses per number of 
ity (median distance to the near- 


bus stop, and median distance 10 the nearest park), and 
pedestrian access (percent of single-family dwelling units 
Within a quarter-mile of existing commercial uses, and per- 
cent of single-family dwelling units within a quarter-mile 
of all existing bus stops), In their empirical examples, they 
demonstrate that New Urbanist and Smart Growth policies 
in Portland, Oregon have had an effect on neighborhood 
design since the early 1990s by increasing single-family 
dwelling. density, intemal connectivity (ie. less use of 
ccul-de-sacs), and pedestrian access to commercial land use 
and bus stops, Even so, external connectivity has decreased, 
land use mixing remains limited, and house sizes continue 
to increase 
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Figure B83 Aspects of discontinuity, (a) High continuity suggests that land has been developed in a relatively 
unbroken fashion. (b) Low continuity results from “leapfrog” development. Source: Galster, George, c al., 2001. 


process, especially as the building plans were stan- 
dardized. Crews knew in advance exactly what would 
be required to complete their tasks. 

The trend towards speculative housing devel- 
opment in large subdivisions had several impacts 
on the nature of housing. First, the new ways of 
building housing met the goal of making housing 


affordable to the rapidly growing segments of the 


market: young families with moderate incomes. 
‘Combined with the FHA and VA loan guarantee 
programs, mass-production construction techniques 
enabled many households to buy houses for the first 
time. Second, these processes created a new kind 
of community—a large number of very similar, 
relatively small houses occupying relatively small 
lots, The houses and streets were much more uniform 
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Figure 8.11 (a) Aerial photo of Levittown, developed on 
former potato fields in 1947. (b) Close-up of street in 
Levittown, 


(Figure 8.11), Not all postwar suburban housing was 
Constructed on the same scale as the Levittowns, but 
many of the building and design innovations were 
subsequently adopted. 


Sprawl and the Federal Government: 
Housing Finance 

Rapid development of suburban housing did not 
result simply from increased housing demand 


interacting with new ways of increasing housing 
supply. The new housing finance system put into 
place during the Depression years had a major 
impact on the degree and nature of suburbarization. 
As we discussed above, this system helped many 
households to purchase housing for the first time. 
The question of where the new housing would be 
construcied had not yet been answered, however. 

First, recall that one of the goals of the FHA and 
VA loan guarantee programs was to expand home 
ownership. By increasing home ownership, these 
programs intensified the demand for new housing, 
most of which was being built in new suburbs. In 
addition, these programs had a marked geographic 
bias, directing most benefits to newly constructed 
housing located on the suburban fringe. FHA and 
VA lending guidelines specified that houses had to 
meet minimum physical standards as a safeguard 
inst substandard housing (owners are more likely 
to default when the structure is in disrepair or would 
require infusions of cash to fix it up). These standards 
‘were relatively stringent and ended up disqualifying 
much older housing stock. Builders of new housing 
typically built to FHA standards in order to qualify 
for the program, 

‘The FHA and VA programs used discriminatory 
appraisal standards (redlining) until the late 1960s, 
which also had a spatial bias. and ethnic het- 
erogenciy characterized inner-city neighborhoods, 
and redlining prevented home buyers using the FHA 
and VA programs from considering houses in many 
inner-city areas. Ultimately, the vast majority of the 
millions of dollars in FHA-guaranteed mortgage loan 
capital was excluded from inner-city neighborhoods, 
instead financing suburban sprawl. 


Sprawl and the Federal Government: 
Freeways and Automobility 

The federal government played another critical role 
in spurring suburban development when it autho- 
rized and financed the national interstate highway 
system. The plan gained approval during President 
Eisenhower's administration with the passage of 
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the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (commonly 
known as the Interstate Highway Act) and called for 
a national network of limited-access highways to be 
built connecting all major urban areas. 

The impact of the interstate highways on subur- 
banization was enormous, The network (Figure 8.12) 
at first connected just the major urban areas, pro- 
viding for easier, quicker, and cheaper long-distance 
travel (see Box 3.4 for a discussion of the historical 
development of the interstate network). Importantly, 
the new interstate highways were sited through the 
core of most major urban areas, providing new path 
ways from the core into the hinterland, and between 
the core and fringe areas of cities. Economically, 


the interstate system provided a boon to the trucking 
industry and led to a gradual decline in long-distance 
rail as a means of transportation. 

The impacts that concern us here, though, are 
those on the cities themselves. The interstate frec- 
ways opened up many areas farther and farther from 
existing urban cores to new residential develop- 
ment. Residents could commute longer distances 
im about the same amount of time, thus allow- 
ing households to live farther away from existing 
employment centers. Many of the processes we have 
already discussed regarding the changing nature 
of housing in postwar cities were amplified by the 
interstate system. It became easier to speculatively 


Contemporary Network of Interstate Highways 


Figure 8.12 Contempo 


network of interstate highways. Source: Authors, 
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develop large greenfield tracts of land into residential 
subdivisions given the improved access provided by 
the interstates 

Cities expanded in the late 1950s and 1960s 
along the new interstate arteries. Several features 
mark this expansion, For one thing, it was based on 
the premise of automobile-based commuting rather 
than public transportation—a notion that we call 
automobility. Residential development based on 
public transportation is by nature denser, because 
Tesidents must be able to get from home to the public. 
transportation stop. In contrast, interstate-stimulated, 
automobile-based residential development has ten- 
ded to be much more dispersed and lover in density. 
Thus, compared to the compact streetcar suburb, 
the automobile-dependent suburb consumed much 
more land, often at a rapid pace. Moreover, as we 
discussed in Chapter 5, the distances that increas- 
ingly characterized cities in the postwar decades also 
decentralized shopping centers, business parks, and 
a variety of other economic functions out of urban 
cores along with the residential arcas. 

Circumferential links were constructed between 
the radial spokes of the interstate systom beginning 
in the 1960s, Most urban areas eventually had com- 
plete beltways or loops at some distance from the 
core, The intersections between the radial and cir- 
cumferential portions of the interstate system have 
many economic advantages and have become major 
nodes of economic activity, Think of a city where you 
live or have visited. You probably can identify a large 
cluster of shopping malis, business parks and office 
buildings, and apartments surrounding one of these 

ntersections. We discuss many of these features of 

the economic landscapes of cities—sometimes called 
edge cities in Chapters and 7. In terms of housing, 
the continued expansion of the interstate system had 
two major impacts. One, it provided economic ratio- 
nale for a greater diversity of housing types farther 
from the core. Two, it provided a greater diversity 
‘of employment opportunities farther from the core, 
allowing residents to live yet farther from the core of 
cities. 


“BLIGHT” AND INNER-CrTY HOUSING. 


We next turn to the fate of inner-city housing in the 
decades following World War II. Recall that housing 
construction lagged during the Depression and stalled 
during the war. The federal loan guarantee programs 
se and reached their full impact during 
the postwar years as housing construction boomed. 
AL the same time, inner-city neighborhoods were 
undergoing a different kind of transformation, often. 
involving a bulldozer. What happened to these areas 
dramatically changed the function and structure of 
many cities during the postwar decades. 


Early Post-World War II Redevelopment 
Pressures 

Much of the nation’s urban housing stock in the 
first half of the twentieth century consisted of 
overcrowded and physically deteriorating neigh- 
borhoods in close proximity to the downtown retail 
core of many cities. This geographic arrangement 
had been functional for generations of immigrants 
and in-migrants moving to cities lacking for work, 
because these areas were close to the industrial areas 
of cities and the jobs they provided. These areas 
grew even more crowded and conditions worsened 
during World War II because of the general stagna- 
tion in the housing market. Of particular concern 
were the aging and structurally unsound tenements, 
Community activists pressed for public action to 
improve conditions. The housing stock in some 
areas was truly dangerous and could not be readily 
repaired, Thus, demolition appeared to be the or 
antidote (recall Hoover and Vernon's last stage of 
neighborhood evolution.) 

The problems of an aging housing stock increas- 
ingly considered unsuitable were compounded by 
postwar suburbanization. Recall that suburban- 
ization predated World War II and was already 
accompanied, though only to a minor extent, by 
retail decentralization—early suburban shopping 
centers were constructed well before the war started 


This presented a problem for the large downtown. 
retailers like Macy's and Gimbels. They foresaw 
that suburbanization was going to continue and that. 
their preferred clientele would increasingly live in the. 
newly developing suburban areas. As new shopping, 
centers were being built to service the decentral 
ing population, suburban residents began to feel that 
traveling into the core for shopping was more and 
more of a hassle. Retailers saw the blighted neighbor- 
hoods close to the retail districts as a problem: they 
feared that suburban residents would become less 
willing to travel through these blighted areas to shop 
downtown, 

Local political leaders, in concert with local 
economic leaders—sometimes referred to as local 
growth machines—pushed hard in many areas for 
federal aid to resolve the blight problem. Beginning 
with the Housing Act of 1949, the solution increas- 
ingly took the form of bulldozers followed by bricks 
and mortar—in other words, demolish older nei 
borhoods and replace them with new development, 
These efforts would involve complex public-private 
partnerships in which governments spent money 
acquiring and clearing blighted properties. before 
making the land available to private developers. 

Through the 1950s and 1960s and into the 1970s, 
billions of dollars were spent on massive urban 
redevelopment schemes in the downtown areas of 
cities across the country. Many of these areas had 
been residential. In most cases, they were labeled 
as blighted, tom down, and often replaced with 
large-scale projects (although some areas razed 
by bulldozers were never redeveloped and remain 
barren today). Think of a downtown area you know. 
There probably is a civic center or a university or 
hospital campus that was constructed or expanded. 
significantly during this period (Figure 8.13). 


The Housing Dynamics of Redevelopment 

Several problems confronted urban redevelopment 
efforts, Where were the displaced residents going 
to live? This problem was intensely compounded in 
many cities by the fact that many of the residents of 
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the worst neighborhoods were racial minorities who 
faced limited housing choices because of discrimina- 
tion. What kind of development was to replace the 
old overerowded neighborhoods? Would housing be 
provided, or would the newly cleared land be used 
for some other function? How would financing and 
responsibility be allocated? 

The solution was a complex program of initiatives 
authorized in large part by federal legislation, 
for example, the Housing Act of 1949. The 
government condemned older neighborhoods des- 
ignated as blighted by local officials and obtained 
property ownership through eminent domain, which 
empowers the government to obtain ownership of 
land if it is in the overriding public interest, as long 
as the government pays fair market value. Once 
properties were obtained in this manner, they were 
cleared of existing structures and made available to 
private developers for new construction. 

‘The blight designation became highly problem- 
atic. Instead of describing the worst housing that 
probably could not be renovated, blight became 
a self-fulfilling prophecy in many areas. Many 
neighborhoods destroyed during this period were 
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Deanna Ledezma, University of 
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Figure&.l3 The University of Illinois opened its 
Chicago Circle campus (later renamed the University of 
linois at Chicago) in 1965 after immigrant and minority 
neighborhoods were cleared as part of Chicago's urban 
renewal efforts 
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poor yet economically and socially viable, having 
served for decades as gateways for new immigrants 
and rural-to-urban migrants. Once designated as 
“blighted,” however, these viable neighborhoods 
inevitably deteriorated very rapidly. 

Physical decay proceeded very quickly after a 
blight designation, in part because of housing market 
dynamics. Property owners had no financial incentive 
10 maintain properties following a blight designation 
because ownership was certain to be obtained by the 
city at some point, The problem was that exerting the 
power of eminent domain could get bogged down in 
legal proceedings, and the acquisition of all proper- 
ties in an area (necessary before construction could 
start) could be significantly delayed. Property own- 
ers wanted to maintain an income flow in the mean- 
time and therefore continued to rent out properties 
but withheld maintenance. The result was severely 
substandard housing for the very portions of the pop- 
ulation least able to move to other neighborhood: 

Decisions about what to rebuild in the blighted 
neighborhoods were also heavily shaped by the local 
growth machines. Seeking to retain the attractive- 
nos of downtown areas for suburban consumers, 
most cities pursued development that would not be 
‘occupied by the poor. Downtown hospitals and uni- 
versities sought land to expand. City governments. 
built downtown convention centers and sports faci 
ities. Freeway engineers sought the least expensive 
land possible to build the new interstate system. 
Private developers sought to build mixed-use, often 
high-rise, structures that would provide an income 
stream, These new structures often combined office 
and retail space with higher-income residential units. 
‘Community groups protesting downtown redevelop- 
ment claimed that the purpose of the redevelopment 
essentially was to depopulate the inner city of the 
poor, especially poor racial minorities. 


Displacement and Public Housing 
The problem of providing housing for residents 
displaced by downtown redevelopment was seri- 
‘ous. Political leaders who wanted to pursue 


redevelopment schemes often encountered seri- 
ous opposition from community residents, Many 
cities tumed to public housing as a partial solution 
and in the process co-opted what at the time were 
only nascent efforts t» provide publicly financed 
housing. 

Many European industrial nations turned to pub- 
licly owned housing in response to the suffering of 
the Depression. The United States resisted the notion. 
of public housing, favoring instead the series of finan- 
cial incentives discussed earlier to increase home 
ownership. The theory behind much ofthis policy ori- 
entation rested on Hoyt’s ideas about vacancy chains 
and filtering: If enough housing was provided for the. 
upwardly mobile on the fringe of the city, natural 
housing market processes would make ample hous- 
ing available to the poor. 

Even so, beginning in 1935 the federal govern- 
ment funded the construction of a limited number. 
of public housing units in cities around the country 
through the auspices of local housing authorities. 
The initial intent of this housing was very different 
than what you might think today. Local housing 
authorities applied stringent selection criteria and 
envisioned the housing as temporary shelter for 
intact nuclear families with good prospects of 
subsequently finding employment, Public hous- 
ing was envisioned as transitional housing for the 
deserving poor disadvantaged by the unfortunate 
economic circumstances surrounding the Depression 
(Figure 8.14). Most often, this early public housing 
was reserved for white families only. 

As World War II drew to a close, local housing 
authorities were very avare of the potential problems 
created by the return of millions of service personnel 
into overcrowded housing markets with few vacan- 
cies. Federal policies encouraged home ownership 
and stimulated new house construction—long-term 
strategies dependent on efficient filtering. Local 
housing authorities worried that the filtering process. 
would not operate quickly enough to address the 
housing needs of retuming veterans and therefore 
sought to construct new public housing for returning 
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Figure 8.14 The Jane Addams Homes housing project, 
built in 1938 in Chicago, Illinois, was typical of early pub- 
lic housing. Buildings were generally small, and tenants 
were typically white and working poor 


veterans. This housing was not stigmatized in the way 
that it is today: rather, most people thought of it as a 
well-deserved benefit for veterans. 

Public housing, despite noble initial goals, was 

tually co-opted by downtown redevelopment ini 

tiatives to provide a political solution to the problem 
of displacement. Under pressure from local growth 
machines (and some community organizers), many 
local housing authorities began to reconceive public 
housing. No longer was public housing to bea tempo- 
rary and transitional form of housing, Rather, it was 
to become a place to house the most disadvantaged 
residents displaced by urban renewal programs. The 
Very laws that authorized many of the redevelopment 
schemes (e.g., the Housing Act of 1949) also pro- 
vided federal funding to local housing authorities to 
greatly expand the supply of public housing with the 
intent that it be filled with displaced residents. The 
social composition of public housing very quickly 
changed from intact families and returning veterans 
to the long-term poor, often the residents of demol- 
ished neighborhoods who were least able to find their 
own alternative housing. 

Not surprisingly, decisions concerning the loca- 
tions of the newly configured public housing projects 
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generated intense political controversies, On the 
one hand, providing public housing for residents 
displaced from blighted neighborhoods became 
an essential part of the political selling of down- 
town redevelopment projects. (Note, however, that 
the number of units destroyed by redevelopment 
projects far exceeded the number of units built 
via public housing. Indeed, the number of units 
destroyed exceeded the total number of housing 
units ever constructed in those areas, counting 
even high-income units.) On the other hand, as it 
became clear that public housing was going to house 
the truly poor and racial minorities, communities 
reasingly resisted siting of projects. Indeed some 
of the worst urban violence in post-World War Il 
decades centered around the siting of public housing 
and the racial composition of its residents. White 
communities frequently gathered to violently resist 
occupation by black residents, even black military 
personnel with intact nuclear families and good jobs 
(see Chapter 9). 

Eventually, many of the largest and most densely 
occupied public housing projects came to be located 
in marginal areas with litle perceived economic 
value—in or adjacent to old abandoned industrial 
areas or in areas cut off by railroad lines or the 
newly built interstate system. In some cities, public 
housing built during this era came to occupy very 
large tracts of land and became a very visible symbol 
of poverty. A major example of this process was the 
Pruitt Igoe housing development, built in St. Louis 
in the mid-1950s (Figure 8.15), and heralded upon 
is completion as a triumph of modem city planning 
and social engineering. 

High-density, high-rise projects were sold to the 
public not as the warehouses of the destitute that 
they became, but as a way to improve the lot of 
the unfortunate people who formerly lived in dirty, 
crowded, blighted neighborhoods, Unfortunately, 
the presumed triumph of modern architecture over 
the social ills of industrial capitalism ultimately 
failed. Very quickly after construction, many of these 
high-rise projects became plagued by high crime 
rates. For example, a short two decades after their 
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Missouri History Museum St. Louis 


Figure 8.15 Acrial view of the Pruitt Igoe Homes, com- 
pleted in 1955. The architect for the project, Minoru 
‘Yamasaki, won an award from the American Institute 
of Architects. The project represents the commitment to 
modernist design and massive scale 


jal construction, the massive Pruitt Igoe homes 
of St. Louis were demolished in 1972 (Figure 8.16). 
‘The American Institute of Architects had recognized 
the architect, Minoru Yamasaki, for the design of 
the project. Even so, their modernist design made it 
difficult for housing authorities, police officers, and 
residents to supervise activities in the buildings. As a 
result, crime rates were unacceptably high and social 
life was difficult to sustain. Some residents actually 
lobbied to have the projects destroyed. Rather than 
serving as a testament to the power of modemist 
design, public housing came to represent its failure. 
Today the federal government is spending billions of 
dollars to tear down and reconstruct public housing. 


NEIGHBORHOOD REVITALIZATION: 
GENTRIFICATION 


Despite their apparent blight, many inner-city neigh- 
borhoods have enjoyed a remarkable turnaround 
in recent years. This trend is not unique to the 
last few decades. For example, Brian Berry (1985) 
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Figure 8.16 The Pruitt-Igoe complex was heralded at a 
dedication ceremony in 1956 as a way up and out of St. 
Louis’ slum dwellings (a). The complex lasted less than 
two decades before the federal government declared it a 
failure and demolished the buildings beginning in 1972 
(b). The site has been vacant since. 


described “islands of renewal in a sea of decay” in 
the mid-1970s, In faci, selective renewal in older 
run-down neighborhoods was occurring during the 
1960s in some North American cities. Gentrifica- 
tion describes the trend in some neighborhoods 
for predominantly white, middle-class residents to 
purchase and restore or revitalize houses in poor 
minority neighborhoods. 


Revitalizing housing entails ripping out subdi- 
vided rental units and restoring the structure to à 
single-family residence. Owner-occupiers invest 
significant sweat equity ino the property, doing 
much of the renovation work themselves. Many gen- 
tvifying pioneers initially had difficulty in securing 
financing. Once the neighborhood had accumulated 
enough renovated properties, however, it would 
undergo a rapid transition from poor minority renters 
to white, middle-class owner-occupiers. Housing 
values would skyrocket, reflecting the considerable 
amenities that in-town neighborhoods provide to 
certain segments of the population. 

David Ley (1996) and others favored explana- 
tions for gentrification that focus on the diversifica- 
tion of housing demand, especially the emergence of 
a new consumer-oriented, affluent middle and pro- 
fessional class, Homebuyers are now more socially 
diverse than in the immediate post-World War II 
decades. There are many more childless households, 
as young people choose to not have or at least to 
postpore childbearing. Also, many more singles are. 
maintaining independent households, as are many 
more gays and lesbians. There are the populations 
that tend to pioneer gentrification. They are attracted 
to neighborhoods with older houses possessing inter- 
esting architecture and convenient access to urban 
amenities. 

Alternative explanations for gentrification focus 
on the geographic nature of land values in urban 
neighborhoods, arguing that decades of disinvest- 
ment in the inner neighborhoods of cities creates new 
opportunities for speculative investment. According 
to Neil Smith (1996), urban land occupied by the 
poor is undervalued by land markets, creating a rent 
gap between the current value of the land and the 
higher potential value of the land under a new or dif- 
ferent (gentrified) use, The rent gap represents profit 
Potential that can be exploited via gentrification for 
investors willing to risk their capital, especially in 
periods when real estate investment more generally 
makes economic sense. Smith concluded that the eco- 
nomic motivations were more important in explain- 
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ing gentrification than cultural or demand-centered 
explanations. 

Gentrification stimulates very contrary responses. 
Its supporters applaud the return of middle-income 
(white) populations to the central city after decades 
of subarbanization. City governments argue that tax 
rolls increase, and demands on costly city services 
decrease, as higher-income households choose to live 
in the city. Problems associated with concentrated 
urban poverty (see Chapter 9 for a more detailed 
discussion) are eliminated, or at least moved else- 
where, Also, gentrification is often accompanied by 
the return of some of the retail businesses lost to the 
suburbs in previous decades, 

Critics, however, contend that gentrification is 
another example of the exploitation of the poor. 
Federal housing policy and discriminatory housing 
institutions forced the poor to occupy inner-city 
neighborhoods with old and deteriorating housing 
stock at a time when economic activity was rapidly 
decentralizing. At least the old neighborhoods 
‘were accessible to public transportation and prox- 
imate to what remained of inner-city employment 
‘opportunities, Now, when the attractions of in town 
living are re-emerging, the poor are again being 
displaced from their neighborhoods. This time, they 
are being displaced into housing stock with little 
advantage—the small postwar suburban housing, 
inaccessible to public transportation and far from 
‘most urban services and employment opportunities. 
These criticisms thus focus on the power relations 
that lead to the appropriation of neighborhoods from 
the disadvantaged residents, 


‘Wearpinc Up 


In 1999 Robert Fishman surveyed a group of urban 
professionals who were members of the Society for 
American City and Regional Planning History, an 
interdisciplinary professional organization composed 
of urban historians, social scientists, planning faculty, 
and working planners and architects. He asked them 
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to rank the 10 most important influences shaping 
the past 50 years, and the future, of the American 
metropolis. The results (2000) are as follows: 


1. The 1956 Interstate Highway Act and the dominance 
of the automobile 

Federal Housing Administration morigage financing 

and subdivision regulation 

3. Deindustrialization of central cities 

4. Urban renewal: downtown redevelopment and public 
housing projects (1949 Housing Act) 

5. Levittown (the mass-produced suburban tract house) 

6. Racial segregation and job discrimination in cities and 
suburbs 


7. Enclosed shopping malls 
S, Sunbelt-style sprawl 

9, Air conditioning 

10. Urban riots of the 1960s 


Note that four out of the top ten influences relate 
to housing and are discussed in this chapter. As 
Fishman notes, many of these influences reflect the 
direct and indirect, intended and unintended con- 
sequences of government involvement, in particular 
the 1956 Highway Act, FHA loan guarantee pro- 
grams, and the 1949 Housing Act. The urban geog- 
raphy of housing is a fundamental feature of modern 
‘metropolitan areas, 
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SEGREGATION, RACE, AND URBAN POVERTY 


«neighborhoods choose people rather than 
ilie common idea that people choose 
neighborhoods. 
Sampson, 2012, p. 327 


This chapter addresses urban poverty and the people 
who experience it. Urban poverty remains an endur- 
ing problem, even afier the robust economic growth 
of the 1990s. Ithas real and intense effects on the lives. 
of the people that experience it, Moreover, poverty 
has become part of the way we imagine the city. Ask 
people what comes to mind when they think of the 
city, and they undoubtedly will mention “ghettos.” 
“barrios,” “slums,” or other manifestations of poverty 
as part of the urban landscape. 

Even worse, popular images of the urban poor 
100 often carry a nonwhite face. If you live in a city 
or receive television broadcasts from a large city, 
recall the nature of stories about the urban poor. Very 
often, stories are about people in dite straite—erime 
victims, abandoned children, and so forth. Very often 
the people depicted are ethnic and racial minorities. 
Many aspects of these depictions greatly concern us. 
To begin with, most of the poor living in U.S. citi 
are, in fact, white. The problem goes deeper than 
this, however. As anyone, including the authors of 
this textbook, the instructors of the classes you take, 
and you, talk about ethnic and/or racial identity in 
association with economic disadvantage, there is the 
potential to offend or even to stigmatize groups of 
people, even when we are trying not to. 


A social experiment is, in the end, wo things joined: 
a program plus the project of rigorously and 
thoughtfully evaluating it. 

—Bucas, Porra, AND Goramsc, 2010, P. vi 


A large measure of this problem centers on the 
complex nature of identity. The terms ethnicity and 
race are Muid and imprecise concepts that take on 
fixed meanings in part because governments and 
institutions use categories that only imperfectly 
reflect the complex realities in which people live. 
Chapter 10 discusses the notion of ethnicity; we 
discuss the concept of race in this chapter, To high- 
light the problematic nature of these notions, many 
authors have as a matter of course started enclosing 
the words in quotation marks. We do not follow this 
practice, though we do agree that the concepts are 
highly problematic in ways that we discuss. We stress 
in this chapter that talking about segregation and 
poverty using these vague and imprecise categories 
of identity is loaded with moral weight, especially 
regarding minority groups that ended up living in 
North America against their choice. 

We start here with the tricky and problematic 
categories of race. This concept emerged cen- 
turies ago as European nations encountered diverse 
human populations during periods of exploration, 
nation-building, and colonial exploitation, Three 
main human races were identified —Caucasoid, 
Mongoloid, and Negroid—based on the global 
geography of where populations were “discovered” 
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and the physical characteristics of the people who 
lived there. Mongoloid and Negroid groups were 
considered by Europeans to be inferior, a belief used 
to justify colonial control over their homelands, 

Genetic research refutes any meaningful bio- 
logical basis to human races, yet the idea persists. 
Many people still talk as if race identifies inherent 
characteristics that explain behavior—and economic 
disadvantage. We, the authors, reject such notions. 
When we talk about race, we recognize that all 
differences between groups are created by society in 
specific historical and geographical contexts. Still, 
to understand the social landscapes of cities, we are 
forced to confront forms of oppression based on 
wrong-headed notions of racial and ethnic identity. 
Cities are the way we observe them today because 
people, institutions, markets, and goveraments acted 
(and still act) on the basis of racial ideas. These ideas 
are wrong but have had, and continue to have. a very 
important impact on the nature of cities that any 
student of cities needs to understand. 

When referring to rice in the context of North 
American cities, we refer to populations at least par- 
tially descended from Africans involuntarily brought 
to North Americaon slave ships. Consider the variety 
of names that have been used to refer to this group: 
Colored, Negro, black, Afro-American, African 
American, There is today no universally accepted 
term. We generally use black and African American 
interchangeably, although without implying any 
biological basis to the differences that we describe. 
A better way to think about the complex issues of 
race and disadvantage in urban areas is conveyed 
by the concept of racialization, which describes the 
process whereby the majority in society systemati- 
cally imposes a racial identity upon a minority group. 
with less social, economic, and political power. 


CURRENT PATTERNS OF RACIAL RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION 


Most African Americans still lived in the rural 
South at the conclusion of the Civil War when U.S. 
slavery was finally abolished. This pattern changed 


dramatically in the twentieth century when rural 
blacks migrated to northern cities in large num- 
bers. In the process of this major demographic shift 
from the rural South to the urban North, African 
Americans ended up in urban spaces unlike those 
experienced by any other group. We begin this 
section by exploring the degree of segregation that 
currently marks U.S. cities, including intense and 
multifaceted forms of residential segregation that 
concern many observers. We then provide a brief 
historical narrative of how African Americans came 
to live in these circumstances, and consider how 
these conditions may be related to poverty. 


Census 2010 Figures 
In Chapter 10 we discuss the role of immigration 
in shaping the social landscapes of U.S. cities, with 
a particular focus on the residential segregation of 
immigrant groups in particular neighborhoods. This 
segregation has taken multiple forms in different 
cities and historical eras. Although people have wor- 
ried over the years that immigrant segregation may 
hamper social and cultural assimilation, many people 
find ethnic neighhothoods enjoyable places to visit 
and recognize that they provide many economic, 
social, and cultural benefits to immigrants. This 
chapter discusses racial forms of residential segre- 
gation that have had much more adverse impacts on 
urban life, 


Black/White Patterns U.S. Census data con 
tently reveal some remarkable things about segrega- 
tion by race. These data show that African Americans 
experience very high levels of segregation—higher 
than any immigrant group in any U.S. city at any 
point in history, Before we can understand this, how- 
ever, we need to understand something about the way 
we measure levels of segregation—a topic that we 
address in Box 9.1. Both the index of dissimilarity 
and the isolation index, our most commonly used 
indices, are quantitative measures of segregation 
that characterize the level of segregation across an 
entire metropolitan area, Values range from 0 to 100, 
"with 100 indicating the maximum possible level of 
segregation. 
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BOX 9.1 ‘Tyres AND MEASURES OF SEGREGATION 


To think effectively about the issues that concern us in this 
chapter, we need to understand some basic ideas about res- 
dential segregation. Segregation is a fundamental concen 
of urban geographers, and we touch on this issue in all of 
the chapters in this section, Here, we want to focus particu- 
larly on the long-standing and large academic interest in the 
segregation of African Americans. To do this, we need to 
discuss some of the ways that scholars have measured resi- 
dential segregation. At one levelit is easy to identify segre- 
gated neighborhoods, Recall a city that you live in or have 
Visited, Most large cities have areas commonly identificd 
with African Americans, often called ghettos (though recall 
from Chapter 2 that the term ghetto originally described 
areas of Medieval European cities into which Jews were 
segregated), As scholars and policy makers have struggled 
with issues of poverty and race, however, they have pon- 
dered questions such as this ore: how segregated is this 
city, relative to the past and to other cities? Many ways 
of measuring segregation have heen developed to address 
these questions, Today, our discussions of segregation are 
very much influenced by common quantitative measures of 
segregation, We discuss the two st commun 


index of dissimilarity and indices of exposure and. 


EVENNESS AND THE BASIC DISTRIBUTION 
or Groups 


By far the most common way of thinking about segrega- 
tion is tied to the most common way of measuring it. The 
basic notion is to compare the distribution of a group or 
groups across neighborhoods within a city t» some ideal, 
and then to measure quantitatively how different the actual 
distribution is from the ideal, The benchmark distribu- 
tion against which segregation is most often measured is 
evenness. Imagine, for example, that group constitutes 10 
percent of a city's population. An “even” distribution of that 
group across neighborhoods would result in that group's. 
constituting 10 percent of each neighborhood's population. 
The degree to which that group's distribution differs, on 
average, from that ideal constitutes one way of measuring 


segregation in that context, Putanother way, given the cur- 
rent distribution of a group across neighborhoods, what 
would be required to eliminate segregation (resulting in an 
“even” distribution of that group across neighborhoods)? 
‘The most common measure of the evenness interpretation 
of segregation is often called the index of dissimilarity 
(D), and itis computes easily from standard Census data, 


The formula is: 
Èl- 


The subscrie j in the formula refers to the 
neighborhoods—in most cases census tracts or block 
groups, although sometimes other types of arcas are used 
(es. voting districts, or wards, are often used when study- 
ing cites historically before census tracts were created) 
‘The vertical bars indicate that the absolute value of the 
difference is to be taken, the Greek character sigma (E) 
tells us to add up everything that follows. The symbols x, 
and y, refer to the numbers of people in group X and group 
Y, respectively, that live in census tract j. The symbols X 
and Y vec to the toti numbers of pople in group Y and 
group Y, respectively, that live in the city as a whole. 

For each group and each census tract, we divide the 
number living in the tact by the total living in the city, 
When we do this division for each census tract, we have 
the proportional distribution of that group across census 
tracts, We then add up the absolute value of the difference 
between the two proportional distributions, and divide by 
two. Look at Table BO.I for an easily worked example 
‘The index for the city is one-half of the sum of the abso- 
Tute differences: 1.48/2 = .74, or as often presented, multi- 
plied by 100 to get 74. The value is alo interpreted as the 
percentage of the minority group that would have to relo- 
cate to different neighborhoods in order to achieve an even 
distribution. In this example 74 percent of black residents 
would have to move in order to achieve an even distribution. 
Part B of Table B9.1 shows one possible pattern when 
members of group X relocate to subareas where they were 
formerly underrepresented. Note that in Part B group X 
now constitutes one-third of each subarea's population, as 
it does in the city as a whole. 


(continued) 
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BOX 9.1 (Continued) 


Table B9.1 Calculation of the Index of Dissimilarity (D) for a Hypothetical City 


Subarea Population Proportional Distribution Absolute Difference 
10 044 002 
40 040 0.08 
140 0.06 028 
150 010 030 
160 000 032 
500 100 100 
10 002 0.02 0.00. 
40 008 0.08 0.00. 
140 028 028 0.00 
150 030 0.30 0.00 
160 032 032 0.00, 
500 100. 100 0.00 


y range fo 
of D, representing perfect evenness, to 100, representing 
absolute separation of the groups. Traditionally, values 
between 0 and 30 are thought of as low, values between 30 
and 70 are thought of as moderate, and values over 70 are 
‘thought ofas high. Note. however. that the size and shape of 
‘geographic subareas affect he values of this index. Smaller 
areas, for example (relevant, perhaps, when we use block 
_groups instead of census tracts) will generate higher values 
ofthe index even if the underlying residential distribution 
is identical 


EXPOSURE AND ISOLATION 


The index of dissimilarity has been a very useful and 
durable measure of segregation, Even so, there are prob- 
lems with the measure, Our ability to use it to compare 
places over time or across space is hampered by its sen- 
sitivity to the spatial characteristics of subareas and their 
location relative to one another. Even more troubling is 
the conceptual interpretation of the index—as a measure 
of evenness, the index compares actual proportional 


Mlisuibutiun agaist die ideal of am “even” disuibudun. 
Socially, however, we are often more concerned with what 
neighborhood residents might experience within their 
neighborhoods. The second most common segregation 
measure captures though imperfectly) notions of isolation. 
and exposure. This P *, or P-star, index popularized by 
Stanley Lieberson (1981) is actually a related family of 
indices that take the form: 


5-XG)«G) 


The symbols are he same as in the formula for the index 
of dissimilarity (7 the total population of each tract. 
The exposure index attempts to measure the chance of 
encountering a person of another group within one’s neigh- 
borhood, rather than measuring the “average” difference 
between the distributions of two groups across neighbor- 
hoods. There will be a very lov probability that group 
X individuals will encounter a group Y member in their 
neighborhood if most live in areas where few group Y 
members live. Another way to think about it is in terms 
of the average group composition of the neighborhood of 
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à member of group X, on average. Specifically for the 
formula depicted here, what is the proportion of group 
Y members living in the neighborhood of the average 
member of group X? If neighborhoods where group X 
members disproportionately live are characterized by large 
proportions of group Y members, the index will have a 
Jarge value. Conversely if they are characterized by large. 
Proportions of their own group, the index will have a 
small value. The index ranges from 0 to 1 (commonly 
"mulüplicd by 100), with large values representing greater 
"residential exposure" of group X to group Y. A closely 
related and more commonly used variant of this index 


"Table 9.1 shows that African Americans remain 
highly segregated several decades after the civil 
rights movement. We interpret the index of dissimi- 
larity as the percent of the minority population that 
would have to exchange residences with members of 
the majority in order to achieve an even distribution 
between the two groups. In all of the Metropolitan 


is the isolation index: 


y (3 

^-X(9)*( 

The differeace is that the isolation index measures the 

average neighborhood proportion of group X members for 

‘other members of group X. In other words, what is the 

typical neighborhood percentage black for black residents. 

of a city? Large values indicate that group X members 

live in neighborhoods, on average, dominated by their own 

group; that is, they are residentially isolated from other 
groups 


Statistical Areas (MSAs) with the largest black 
populations, more than half of blacks would have to 
move to eliminate segregation. The isolation index 
tells us, on average, the percent of your own group 
living in your neighborhood. In seven out of the 
10 MSAs listed in Table 9.1, blacks, on average, 
live in neighborhoods that are well over 50 percent 


Table 9.1 Residential Segregation in Metropolitan Areas with Largest Black Population 
2010 2000 1990 
Mack % of Black-White Black Black White Black Black-White Black 
Population Total Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity tvolaiion 
New York, NY 3178863 168 769 s13 Ts ET 508 
Atlanta, GA 1733046 329 584 ES 629 612 632 
Chicago, IL. 1669374 117 752 648 804 A TA 
Washington, D.C. 1477126 265 — 610 548 6.0 39.0 Er 
Philadelphia, PA. 1264163 212 — 678 558 EE 605 655 
Miami, FL. 1,137,108 204 — 640 E 685 556 ET 
Houston, TX 1,029,880 173 — 605 32 651 45.1 sis 
Detroit, MI 102008 236 — 740 700 819 792 810 
Dallas-Fort Worth, TX O82634 154 — 555 aso 50.1 40.0 ES 
Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, CA 92431 73 652 216 681 23 ns 405 
Average 653 305 LS 562 BS 60 
Average, large MSAS 
(population > 1 million) EA 383 ott 42.5 64.8 469 


Source: Segregation indices calculated from the US2010 Project Spatial Structures in the Social Sciences, Brown University. © John Logan, 


Spatial Smucturesin the Social Sciences, Brown University 
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black, demonstrating a high level of racial segre- 
gation. These numbers become even more dramatic 
When we compare them with the percent black in each 
MSA as a whole. For example, blacks in Chicago 
live in neighborhoods that are on average 65 percent 
black: This is three times the percent black for the 
MSA as a whole (18). Even in Los Angeles, which 
is only 7 percent black, blacks live in neighborhoods, 
that are on average 28 percent black. 


Hispanics and Asians The categories Hispanic 
and Asian are not terribly meaningful. Hispanics 
come from a wide range of countries, and because 
the race and ethnicity questions on census forms are 
asked separately, Hispanics can be any race, Asians 
come from an even wider range of countries, and the 
category includes very different populations, from 
descendants of Chinese immigrants who arrived in 
the late nineteenth century to Laotian immigrants 
who have lived in the United States for only a few 


years. Still, these categories are frequently used, and 
they are the best ones available at this time. 

Tables 9.2 and 9.3 show segregation index val- 
ues computed for Hispanics and Asians, respectively. 
Overall, Hispanics are more segregated than Asians, 
although neither group is as severely segregated as 
blacks. This is true for both the particular metropoli- 
tan areas in which each group is most numerous and 
for all metropolitan areas. Los Angeles, New York, 
Chicago, and Dallas provide interesting points of 
comparison because they appear on each group's top. 
10 list. New York, Chicago, and Dallas follow the 
general trend, with segregation highest for African 
Americans followed by Hispanics and Asians. Los 
Angeles deviates from the pattem. According to the 
index of dissimilarity, Hispanic segregation is on par 
with African American segregation, And, according 
to the isolation index, Hispanics are more segregated 
than African Americans—a result that stems in large 
part from the fact that Hispanics now constitute 44 
percent of the city's population, 


Table 9.2 Residential Segregation in Metropolitan Areas with Largest Hispanic Population 


2010. 2000. 1990. 
Hispanic % of Hispanic White. Hispanic Hispanic-White. Hispanic Hispanic-White. Black 
Population Total Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity Isolation 

Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, CA 5,100,862 444 — 602 632 625 615 603 56.1 
New York, NY 4,327,560 229 — 620 437 65.6 427 662 405 
Miami, FL 23012929 416 — 574 62. 59.0 593 626 589 
Houston,TX 2099412 525 504 En E 386 
Riverside-San 

Berardino, CA 1,996,402 473 424 57.1 ns 495 EI 377 
Chicago, ll. 1957080 207 — 563 469 607 463 614 410 
Dallas- 

TX 179166 275 503 as ES EE 
Phoenix, AZ 5718 295 — 493 456 48.6 
San Amonio, TX — LIS&J48 541 — 46.1 647 524 m 
San Diego, CA 991,348 320 — 496 E 453 354 
Average 528 502 530 a39 
Average, large 

MSA (population 

> 1 million) ase 273 dea ES ans 175 


Source: Segregation indices calculated from the US2010 Project, Spatial Structures in the Social Sciences, Brown Univenity. © John Logan, 


Spatial Structures in the Social Sciences, Brown University 
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Table 9.3 Residential Segregation in Metropolitan Areas with Largest Asian Population 
2010 2000 1990 
Asan % of Asian-White Hispanic ‘Asian White Asian — Asian-White Asian 


Population Total Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity Isolation Dissimilarity Isolation 


Los Angeles-Long 


Beach, CA 160 — 487 EE 46.0 EE 435 208 
New York, NY 106 504 276 50.1 22 474 160 
San Francisco, CA 1,122,681 259 — 443 390 449, 343 458 285 
San Jose, CA 612502 333 — 430 EM ano 376 38.8 243 
Chicago, IL 62 163 450 140 46.5 109 
Washington, D.C. 581304 104 184 32 136 345 89 
Seattle, WA 40579 143 339 207 ALS 174 368 149 
Houston, TX 417415 70 — 487 177 50.0 139 48.0 91 
San Diezo, CA 397551 128 443 236 467 216 48.1 179 
Dallas-Fort Worth, TX 377958 59 445 152 ET 98 aLR 60 
Average BA 256 44.0 212 En 155 
Average, large MSAs 

(population > 1 million) 394 24 39.7 93 39.8 66 


Source: Segregation indices calculate from the U52010 Project Spatial Structures in the Social Sciences, Brown University. © John Logan, 
Spatial Structures in the Social Sciences, Brown University 


Recent Change ofall sizes; on average, segregation dropped by about 
Althoneh the indices tell us that African Americans four points ineach decade. A few cities saw increases 
are highly segregated in US. metropolitan areas, in segregation, but the size of the black population 
especially in those areas where they live in the great- — in these cities is generally small. Viewed over the 
est numbers, they also indicate some improvement, course of the twentieth century (Figure 9.1), we se 

Segregation decreased in the 1990s and the 2000s for that African American segregation rose through the 
cach of the MSAs depicted in Table 9.1, Segregation first two-thirds of the century to reach its highest lev- 
decreased in all regions of the country and in cities els in the 1960s. Following the passage of landmark 
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antidiscrimination laws in the 1960s and early 1970s 
(see Chapter 8), accompanied later by the economic 
boom of the 1990s, segregation levels declined. 

In contrast to the downward trend in African 
American segregation over the last several decades, 
segregation for Hispanics increased notably dur- 
ing the 1990s and leveled off during the 2000s 
(Table 92). Although Hispanic segregation is 
still not as high as it is for African Americans, 
these increases are nonetheless very troubling. The 
increase in the isolation index values for Hispanics 
stems in part from their rapid increase in numbers 
due to immigration (note that there are more His- 
panics in the top 10 Hispanic MSAs than there are 
African Americans in the top 10 African American 
MSAs). Census Bureau data confirms that Hispanics 
are now more numerous than African Americans, 
‘making Hispanics the largest minority group. Asian 
segregation (Table 9.3) has remained relatively 
constant over the last two decades, except for the 
isolation indices, which increased because Asians 
increased as a share of the total population. 

Economists Edward Glaeser and Jacob Vigdor 
(2012) used Figure 0.1 to argue that we have passed 
“The End of the Segregated Century.” They argue 
that black segregation is lower in 2010 than at any 
point since 1910—and that the declines signal the 
effect of less-restricted residential mobility forblacks 
due to fair housing laws and increased suburbaniza- 
tion, as well as the increasing demographic diversity 
of population as a whole, John Logan (2013) dis- 
agrees and notes several disappointing facts about 
segregation today: 


The decline in black-white segregation is painfully 
slow, and at the current rate, it will be another two 
decades before it reaches even the level of His- 
panic segregation today. There remains a Ghetto 
Belt of major metropolitan regions where segrega- 
tion is still quite intense, and the current average. 
level of segregation still represents a sharp sepa- 
ration by race, Whites rarely enter predominantly 
minority neighborhoods, bat they continue to 
leave mixed areas, suggesting that there may be a 
limit to progress toward the multi-ethnic metropo- 
lis. And finally, even the most affluent black and 


Hispanic households still live in neighborhoods 
with fewer community resources than do much 
less affluent whites. We are far from the point of 
assessing how the end of segregation might affect 
other dimensions of racial inequality. (p. 166) 


Dimensions of Segregation 

and Hypersegregation 

Our discussion so far has explored two ways of think- 
ing about and measuring segregation, reflected in 
the index of dissimilarity and the isolation index. 
Douglas Massey and Naney Denton (1988) proposed 
a more sophisticated approach that recognizes five 
dimensions of segregation that overlap yet remain 
distinct: 


1, Evenness describes the similarity in the distribution of 
groups across neighborhoods (measured by the index of 
dissimilarity). 

2. Exposure/isolation captures the typical composition of 
neighborhoods where group members live (measured 
by the isolation index). 

3, Centralization describes the degree to which group 
members live close to the center of the city, relative to 
other grouns. 

4, Clustering is the degree to which group members live. 
im neighborhoods that are close together within the 
city. (Note that the other measures do not distinguish 
between segregated neighborhoods located nex to each 
Other and segregated neighborhoods that are located on 
‘opposite sides of the city. 

5. Concentration describes the extent t» which a group 
lives in a restricted amount of urban space: that is, the. 
extent to which the group lives in high-density settings. 


Massey and Denton argue that a group experiences 
hypersegregation when it faces multiple forms of 
segregation simultaneously. In other words, a group 
is hypersegregated when it is spatially uneven, iso- 
lated, concentrated, clustered, and centralized at the 
same time. Hypersegregation appears to compound. 
the negative impacts of segregation. 

Massey and Denton (1989, 1993) found in an 
empirical examination of 1980 U.S. Census data that 
only African Americans were highly segregated on 
multiple dimensions, They defined a group as hyper. 
segregated when it had high segregation on at least 
four out of five indices. Table 9.4 indicates the sixteen 
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Table 9.4 Hypersegregated Metropolitan Areas, 
1980-2000 


Metropolitan Area 1980 — 1990 — 2000 


Albany, GA x x 
Atlanta, GA x x 
Baltimore, MD x x x 
Baton Rouge, LA. x x 
Beaumont-Port 

Anhur, TX x 
Benton Harbor, MI x 
Birmingham. AL x 
Buffalo-Niagra. 

Falls, NY x x 
Chicago, 1L x x 
Cincinnati, OH x 
Cleveland. OH x x 
Dayton-Springtield, OH x 
Dallas-Fort Worth, TX x 
Detroit, MI x 
Flint, MI 
Gary. IN x 
Indianapolis, IN x 
Kansas City, KS x 
Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, CA 
Miami, FL. 
Milwaukee, WI. x 
Mobile, AL x 
Monroe, LA x 
New Orleans, LA 
New York, NY x 
Newark, NJ x 
Oakland, CA 
Philadelphia, PA. x 
Saginaw-Bay 

iy, MI 
Savannah, GA 
St. Louis, MO x 
Trenton, NJ 
Washington, D.C. 
Source: Massey, D. S. and N. A. Denton, 1989, 1993; Demon, 
1094; Wilkes, R. and J. Iceland, 2004 
Note: There are some differences in methodology and sample of 
candidate metropolitan areas between the studies thal examine 
hypersegrepation, We used the most conservative and consistent 
numbers that we could obtain in order to creat this table. 
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metropolitan areas hypersegregated in 1980, which 
were "among the most important in the country, con- 
taining six of the ten largest metropolitan areas in 
the United States. Together they house 35 percent of 
the nation’s black population, and 41 percent of all 
blacks living in urban areas” (Massey and Denton, 
1993, p. 77), 

1990 Census data (Table 9.4) revealed that 14 ofthe 
16 areas remained hypersegregated in 1990 (Denton, 
1994), Several additional metropolitan areas became 
hypersegregated by 1990. By 2000, black-white seg- 
regation had declined in many metropolitan areas, and 
the number of hypersegregated arcas also declined 
(Table9.4). Notably, Wilkes and Iceland (2004) report 
that Hispanics were hypersegregated in Los Angeles 
and New York in 2000—the first time that any group 
other than blacks have been found to be extremely and 
extensively segregated from whites, 


What Causes Segregation? 

Social scientists often specify three forces or factors 
that cause residential segregation: economics, dis- 
crimination, and preferences, Economic explanations 
Suggest that what appears to be racial segregation 
simply results from the fact that minorities on aver- 
age earn less income and possess less wealth than 
whites, In other words, they simply can’t afford 
to live in the same neighborhoods: Higher-income 
neighborhoods end up predominantly white as a 
natural and unproblematic outcome of the ways that 
housing markets work. Empirical research docs not 
support this suggestion. In fact, it suggests just the 
‘opposite; that racial segregation occurs at all income 
and wealth levels. 

Discrimination explanations point to institution- 
alized differential treatment by real estate agents, 
lenders, appraisers, and other actors (see Chapter 8 
for a detailed discussion of discrimination). Accord- 
ing to this perspective, discrimination remains central 
to the maintenance of segregation, Critics of this the- 
‘ory point to the successes of the civil rights movement 
and the empirical decreases in segregation levels indi 
cated by the decennial censuses. As documented in 
Chapter 8, however, discrimination in the housing 
market has not ended. 
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The third force—preferences—has received the 
most recent attention. There are two versions of this 
argument, which have very different implications, 
Proponents of the first version maintain that segrega- 
tion results from voluntary self-separation practiced 
by minorities. Looking at immigrant neighborhoods 
(today and in the past), these observers suggest that 
segregation provides benefits—cultural reinforce- 
ment, job contacts, and so forth. They conclude that 
minorities are segregated because they want to live 
close to other members of their group. 

Although there is some support for the notion that 
immigrant groups at least partially choose to live in 
immigrant neighborhoods, there are some important 
distinctions between immigrant groups and African 
Americans. Immigrant neighborhoods are not now, 
amd never have been, as segregated as African Amer- 
ican neighborhoods have been through most of the 
‘twentieth century and remain today. Immigrants of a 
single group almost never constitute the vast major- 
ity ofa single neighborhood. They may constitute the 
majority of a neighborhood, yet undoubtedly there 
will be members of other groups also living in those 
neighborhoods, 

More importantly, when we look at the best 
available evidence on the residential preferences 
of African Americans, we see little evidence to 
support the argument that blacks want to live in 
segregated neighborhoods. The Multi-City Study 
of Urban Inequality (MCSUI), funded by the Ford 
Foundation and the Russell Sage Foundation, used 
an innovative methodology to investigate the issue. 
They interviewed thousands of people in Los Ange- 
les, Boston, Detroit, and Atlanta, asking questions 
about what these people wanted in terms of the racial 
composition of their neighborhoods. Residents were 
asked to rank in order of preference a series of “show 
cards” that depicted various combinations of racial 
composition. This research shows very clearly that 
blacks “prefer” neighborhoods that are around 50 
percent white and 50 percent black. Completely 
segregated neighborhoods clearly are not the ideal. 

The MCSUI research provides strong support 
for a second way of viewing the issue of prefer- 
ences, namely, that the preferences of whites matter 


more than the preferences of blacks. Whereas black 
respondents indicated that integrated neighborhoods 
were most desirable, white respondents indicated 
that anything more than token minority presence was 
problematic. White respondents thus are more likely 
to move out of neighborhoods that undergo integ 
tion and to avoid moving into neighborhoods where 
minorities constitute a noticeable presence, These 
findings are consistent with other research from the 
1970s (Schelling 1971) that suggested that white 
residents react to a tipping point: When racial com- 
position goes beyond a certain threshold (and there is 
some evidence that the threshold has moved slightly 
higher over the last four decades), the neighborhood 
"will inevitably "tip." That is, the neighborhood 
will tum completely over from white to black or 
Hispanic as whites leave the neighborhood very 
quickly in a process known as white flight. Viewed 
from this perspective, preferences are not such a 
benign force. 

Although thedebate over the causes of segregation 
has been intense, it still leaves too much unanswered. 
The level of African American segregation remains 
too high and had reached extreme levels by the 1960s 
and 1970s. How did we get there? Are the forces that 
created the ghettos still in force? Or are other factors 
at play today, maintaining levels of segregation that 
were created in earlier decades by different forces? 
‘The next section lays out the complex history of 
segregation in the United States, an account of which 
is necessary to make sense of the contemporary 
patterns. 


RACE AND THE NORTH AMERICAN GHETTO 


Only small numbers of African Americans lived 
in cities during the late nineteenth century. Levels 
of segregation were unremarkable. Urban African 
American communities in many ways resembled 
communities of European immigrants arriving in 
large numbers at that time. Indeed, the few African 
Americans who were able to achieve some degree of 
middle-class standing often lived in predominantly 
white neighborhoods. 


The "First" North American Ghetto 
The first major migration stream of African Ameri- 
cans to northem cities, called the Great Migration, 
occurred during and just after World War I between 
1915 and 1920, It was fueled by the devastation of 
southem agriculture at the hands of the boll wec- 
vil and by severe wartime industrial labor shortages 
in northern cities. Northern industrial capitalists had 
previously used southern black labor in small num- 
bers to break the strikes of the increasingly influential 
labor movement during the years prior to the outbreak 
of World War I. They turned again to southern black 
Jabor when faced with the need to increase war pro- 
duction at the same time that European immigration 
was suddenly curtailed by the conflict 

As a result of the Great Migration, the number 
and percentage of blacks in many northern cities 
increased dramatically. For example, the black pop- 
ulation of Chicago grew from about 14,000 in 1890 
1o more than 100,000 in 1920 (Table 9.5). The sud- 
den increase inthe number of blacks in northern cities 
squeezed an already limited housing market, Very 
few new units were made available during the war 
yous, These pressures vn local housing markets cre- 
ated wartime crises in many cities, The response of 
cities to the suddenly larger African American pop- 
ulations after World War I, however, resulted in the 
first African American ghettos. 
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Dual Housing Markets, the “Color Line,” 
and Ghettos Ghettos are not “natural” outcomes 
of acceptable social and economic processes, Rather, 
people—individuals, institutions, and goveraments— 
create and maintain ghettos. This becomes clear when 
we examine the emergence of the first racial ghettos. 
Fear and racism increasingly characterized northern 
whites’ response to industrialization and large-scale 
labor migrations (including the Great Migration). 
There were pronounced increases in sentiments and. 
expressions of white racism against blacks, Jews, 
and other minority groups during the carly decades 
of the twentieth century. African American migrants 
to northern cities, though better educated and more 
skilled than many nonmigrants, were perceived to be 
culturally backwards, ignorant, and dangerous, both 
bby white society and by the established black elite. 
Whites in northern cities acted out their fears 
and hostilities by spatially isolating blacks into dis- 
tinct ghettos. (African Americans also ended up res- 
identially segregated in southern cities, though to a 
lesser extent.) To understand the creation of the early 
twentieth-century racial ghetto, we need to under- 
stand the tools that whites uned to inscribe the color 
line on the residential landscape of the city 
Whites used a combination of informal and 
institutional efforts intended to minimize social and 
economic contact with African Americans. They 


Table 9.5 Growth of Chicago's Black Population, 1850-1930. 


% Increase 
Year Total Population Black Population % Black Toral Black 
1850 29,963 2 m 

1860 109260 955 08 265 196 
1870 298,977 3.691 12 174 286 
1880 503,185 6480 14 68 75 
1890 1,099,850 14271 13 119 120 
1900 1,698,575 30150 18 54 Dm 
1910 2185283 44,103 20 29 46 
1920 2.701.705 109.458 ad 24 148 
1930 3376438 233,903 69 25 114 
Source: Philpon T. L.. 1991 
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succeeded in limiting blacks’ housing choices to 
predominantly black neighborhoods. Blacks living 
in predominantly white neighborhoods prior to the 
World War 1 were sometimes driven out, and the 
numerous in-migrants from the South were forced to 
settle in the consolidating ghettos. "Black" areas of 
town before the war, which in fact were only about 
‘one-quarter black, became much more exclusively 
black after the war. 

African Americans increasingly faced personal 
violence and hostility. When a black family lived or 
moved inio an area that white residents wished to 
make or keep all white, angry crowds would gather 
to throw stones, start fires, and even firebomb black 
residences in the middle of the night (Philpott 1991; 
Spear 1967). Racial violence was not limited to 
northern cities, but it became increasingly common 
in these cities as contact between the races increased. 
The brunt of this racial violence was directed against 
black communities that grew most rapidly. The areas 
most prone to violence were adjacent to, and in the 
growth path of, the consolidating black ghettos, Dur- 
ing the worst episodes of white-on-black violence, 
gangs of white youths would pull blacks off of public 
Transportation limes to beat them (Philpott 1991; 
Spear 1967), During the 1919 Chicago race riot. 
white gangs even went through black neighborhoods 
searching for black victims. Although housing issues. 
did not always spark the worst examples of racially 
motivated violence, the goal of the violence was 
always to enforce social separation of the races. 
Figure 9.2 illustrates the impact of racial violence on 
blacks. 

White residents also excluded blacks through 
more subile means. Faced with blacks’ despe: 
need for housing and iheir inevitable “incursi 
into white neighborhoods, white homeowners and 
neighborhood leaders organized neighborhood 
improvement associations to do whatever they 
could to exclude blacks. The associations attempted 
to convince white owners and landlords not to sell or 
rent to blacks. They collected money and attempted 
to buy outright properties that were “threatened” with 
racial transition. They encouraged banks to not lend 
money to blacks and pressured real estate agents to 


treat as unethical the showing of properties in white 
neighborhoods lo blacks. Perhaps most important, 
they devised and instituted the restrictive covenant, 
which made it illegal for white owners to sell prop- 
eny to blacks if a majority of the neighborhood 
residents opposed such a transaction. 

More formal mechanisms of concentrating blacks 
in racially defined ghettos emerged during this 
period, although they became much more prevalent 
in the post-World War II period. For example, there 
were brief attempts at direct legal segregation (i.e., 
prescribing by law where blacks could and could 
not live) between 1910 and 1917, mostly in southern. 
and border states, which were struck down by the 
Supreme Court as unconstitutional (Rice 1968). The 
most influential role of law during this period was 
to support the legality of restrictive covenants until 
1948, when they were ruled unenforceable. 

Institutional practices played an important role in 
creating a dual housing market, with very different 
rules for whites and blacks, during this period. Some 
real estate agents practiced racial steering: blacks 
(even those who could obviously afford it) were not 
shown property in white neighborhoods, and whites 
were not shown property in mixed or transitional 
neighborhoods. Other real estate agents (black and 
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Figure 9.2 The 1919 race riot in Chicago forced many 
blacks 10 leave their homes, increasing residential seg- 
regation and leading 10 a racially segmented housing 
market. 


white) profited from block-busting, in which they 
would generate racial fear by bringing a black family 
into a white neighborhood and then playing up 
the situation to white neighbors in hopes that the 
neighbors would sell cheaply. Real estate agents 
often would buy property themselves and either 
resell or rent it to blacks, Subdividing apartments 
into small kitchenettes and charging exorbitant rents 
were also common practices. Lending institutions 
and insurance agencies contributed to the problem 
by redlining black neighborhoods and denying 
mortgages to blacks 


Postwar Institutionalized Ghettos 

The patterns of racial segregation established in 
the early decades of the twentieth century largely 
remained in place until after World War Il. After 
the war, much could have changed, but did not. In 
Chapter 8 we discussed many of the changes sweep- 
ing across North American cities during the postwar 
years: unprecedented economic growth, massive 
increases in housing stock (in the form of suburban 
development), rapid increases in home ownership 
fueled by revolutionary changes in dhe housing 
finance system, and notable successes by the civil 
rights movement. These forces easily could have 
ended ihe racial ghetto. Instead, divides between 
the racial ghetto and the rest of urban society were 
deepened and strengthened. 

Urban historian Amold Hirsch (1983) argues that 
during this period a "second" racial ghetto was cre- 
ated, continuing yet distinct from the first. These 
newly created ghettos occupied a larger area, housed 
à much larger population, and imposed increasing 
levels of social and spatial isolation on their resi- 
dents. Chicago is illustrative: in 1920, although the 
outlines of the first ghetto had been drawn, no blacks 
lived in a census tract that was more than 90 per- 
cent black. By 1960, however, more than 50 per- 
cent of Chicago blacks lived in almost exclusively 
black tracts (Figure 9.3). Understanding the second. 
ghetto is crucial to our understanding of contempo- 
rary issues of race, segregation, and poverty. 

The dual housing market inscribed into cities 
during the 1920s prevailed for several decades. 
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Conditions in the post-World War II decades quickly 
deteriorated, however. Significantly, the migration of 
southern rural blacks into the industrial cities of the 
North, Midwest, and West resumed during the war 
and continued through the 1950s and 1960s, fueled 
by increased demand for industrial labor as well 
as continued changes in the southern agricultural 
economy. The numbers of black migrants during 
these years actually exceeded the number of migrants 
during the Great Migration. Even so, the color line 
inscribed on the city during the 1920s remained in 
place, and it combined with the stagnant housing 
market through the Depression and war years to 
create severe overcrowding and bottled-up demand 
for housing within the first ghetto, This overcrowd- 
ing contributed to the perception of “blight” and 
encouraged the efforts of the local growth machines 
to eliminate these areas, Public housing did not 
provide much in the way of real relief, 

Pressure increased on the neighborhoods imme- 
diately surrounding the existing black ghettos as 
blacks, many of whom were benefiting ftom postwar 
economic prosperity, sought better housing, In the 
Immediate postwar years, white residents in adjacent 
neighborhoods fiercely resisted attempts by blacks 
to cross old color lines. The pressure was too great 
in most areas, however. So, when newly constructed 
suburban housing became available, many whites 
rapidly moved out of older neighborhoods, surrender- 
ing them to black households in a process described 
as white flight. Note that these types of racial transi 
tions took place relatively quickly and that they could 
have occurred only when new housing was being con- 
structed for whites on the fringes of the cities, 


Government-Supported Discrimination The 
second ghetto is distinct from the first, in part, 
because of the expanded role played by government 
regulation, Many of the changes in the housing 
finance system implemented during the Great 
Depression (described in Chapter 8) played a signif- 
icant role in deepening racial segregation during the 
postwar years. 

‘The adoption of redlining practices in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA) loan guarantee 
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boundaries files obtained from the National Historical Geographic Information System (www.thgis.org), 
‘Minnesota Population Center (2011). 


program, in particular, resulted in a severe shortage 
of mortgage capital and adequate insurance coverage 
in segregated inner-city neighborhoods (Figure 9.4). 
The racial logic of the residential risk ratings scheme 
3s obvious from the passages quoted from the doc- 
uments that supported the redlining maps. From 
the beginning of the FHA program through the 
mid-1960s, when the practice was stopped because it 
was recognized as discriminatory and in violation of 
civil rights protections, the vast majority of all capital 
guaranteed by the FHA went to predominantly white 
neighborhoods. Given that most minority-dominated. 
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neighborhoods (and adjacent neighborhoods threat- 
ened by racial transition and tipping) were located 
in older parts of the city, the racial polities of FHA 
policies only encouraged suburban sprawl, 


Public Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
The federal government also contributed to the con- 
struction of the great urban ghettos in more concrete 
ways, through redevelopment, urban renewal, and 
public housing. We discussed much of the history 
of urban renewal and public housing in Chapter 8. 
Here we want to stress that these developments 
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Figure 9.4 Rediining in Oakla 


| California. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC) pro- 


duced a series of detailed Residential Security Maps beginning in 1935 that rated neighborhoods based 
on the risk they presented to real-estate investments, The racial composition of neighborhoods was a 
major factor considered by HOLC. This map of Oakland and Berkeley is based on the 1937 Residen- 
tial Security Map. Areas graded "D" were colored red on the maps and depict the areas considered to 
present the greatest risk. The comments are the actual typescript submitted by the evaluators as part 
of their evaluations. Source: Map produced using resources obtained from R. Marciano, D. Goldberg, 
C. Hou, (n.d.) "T-RACES: a Testbed for the Rediining Archives of Califomia's Exclusionary Spaces” 
(http://salt.une.edu/T-RACES). 
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had a tremendous impact on the racialized ghettos of 
large cities 

Motivated by general patterns of central city 
decline, powerful coalitions of business and govern- 
mental officials leveraged enormous sums of money 
to assemble and redevelop areas close to the central 
business districts of many cities. Racial segre 
resulted both because the role of public housing was 
ed 


transformed and because poor blacks were disp! 
from these areas. 

Public housing contributed to the creation of the 
second ghetto in the post-World War II decades 
by spatially concentrating and anchoring the poor 
in ghettos. This occurred for at least three reasons. 
(1) Public housing became the housing option of 
last resort for the poorest of the poor displaced 
from areas undergoing redevelopment, rather than 
temporary housing for upwardly mobile low-income 
workers, as it had been originally conceived. 
(2)Most public housing becameextremely segregated 
by race. Figure 9.5 illustrates the racial antagonism 
surrounding public housing. The Sojourner Truth 
Homes opened in 1942 10 provide housing for veter- 
ans. White residents strongly opposed the integration 
of the project. Racial tensions remained high until 
they erupted into the deadly Detroit race riot in the 
summer of 1943. Note that violent resistance to 
the integration of public housing continued through 
the 1950s when, as part of redevelopment schemes, 
local housing authorities placed poor displaced 
blacks into existing and newly built public housing 
(3) Almost all public housing occupied by African 
Americans was sited in neighborhoods that were 
already (or soon to become) poor and minority- 
dominated. For example, in Chicago, 33 public 
housing projects were built between 1950 and the 
mid-1960s. All but one of these projects were built in 
arcas at least 84 percent black (at the time of project 
completion). Overall, 98 percent of the 21,000 apart- 
ment units built during this period were located in 
all-black census tracts (Hirsch, 1983, p. 243). 

Displacement occurred when bulldozers tore down 
older “blighted” housing that had affordably housed 


Figure 9.5 Public housing, originally designed for 
white working poor, was integrated beginning in the 
19405, Here, Detroit's Sojourner Truth Homes became 
the site of white hostility when black veterans attempted 
to move in. (a) shows the organized resistance of whites, 
(b) communicates the clear desire of whites for segre- 
gation. Source: Library of Congress, Prints and Pho- 
Farm Security Administration -Office 
jon Photograph Collection, Photograph 
by Arthur. Siegel. 


poor blacks and minorities. The displaced poor, espe- 
cially the poorest of the poor who had the greatest dif- 
ficulties finding housing in the private market, ended 
ap in many existing and new public housing units. The 
pressure placed on public housing to provide housing 
forpeople displaced by redevelopment also reinforced 
the racistsitingdecisions being made hy local political 
powers and housing authorities. 
The urban redevelopment projects of the 1950s 
and 1960s had another and perhaps more significant. 
impact on the creation of the second ghetto. The 
large number of displaced poor residents intensified 
pressures on the private housing market in addition 
to placing pressure on public housing, especially 
for minorities who already faced restricted housing 
choices, Because the suburbs were effectively closed. 
to them by government discrimination in the FHA 
and VA loan programs, blacks were forced to search 
for housing in non-ghetto neighborhoods within the 
city, typically in neighborhoods adjacent to the old 
ghetto. Under these circumstances, it is no surprise 
that considerable tension existed in these neighbor- 
hoods, especially among whites who were unable or 
unwilling to move to the suburbs. Figure 9.0 il 
trates the ongoing white resistance Io racial integra- 
ion of neighborhoods through the 1950s and 1960s 
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Figure 9.6 White resistance 10 residential integration. 
sometimes. violent, marked the 1950s and 1960s. This 
photo was taken in a Chicago suburb during the 1960s. 
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Economic Transformations and the Outcast 
Ghetio By the end of the 1960s the racialized 
ghettos of northern cities had changed considerably. 
Observers of ghettos at the close of World War II 
portrayed a racially isolated but economically and 
culturally connected community. Drake and Cayton 
(1945), in their classic exhaustive study of Chicago's 
“Bronzeville” in the late 1940s, depicted a thriving 
community. Robert Weaver noted in 1948 that 


The Negro [sic] ghetto of today is made up of peo- 
ple who are American to the core, who are part 
of the national culture and who share à common 
language with the majority of Americans. ... Its 
inhabitants are better prepared and more anxious 
than ever before to enter the main stream of Amer- 
ican life, Residential segregation, more than any 
other single institution, is an impediment to their 
realizations of this American Dream. (Weaver, 
1948, p. 7, quoted in Marcuse, 1996, p. 180) 


By the close of the 1960s, however, conditions had 
changed considerably. As a result of the institution- 
ization of the racialized ghetto, described in the pre 
vious section, the ghetto had become a less hopeful 
place. Kenneth Clark's problematic description still 
provides a useful summary: 


The dark ghetto's invisible walls have been 
erected by the white society, by those who have. 
power, both to confine those who have no power 
and to perpetuate their powerlessness. The dark 
ghettos are social, political, educational, and— 
above all—economic colonies. Their inhabitants 
are subject peoples, victims of the greed, cruelty, 
insensitivity, guilt, and fear of their masters. 
(Clark, 1965, p. 11, quoted in Marcuse, 1996, 
p. 180) 


Marcuse correctly notes that Clark's description still 
links the ghetto to the dominant society in that it pro- 
vides an economie benefit to the dominant society 
Nevertheless, he argues that ghettos of today are dif- 
ferent in ways that he links to economic changes: 


‘Those in today's black ghettos are not productive 
for their masters; their masters get little benefit 
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from their existence. As far as the dominant soci- 
ety is concerned, most residents of the new ghetto 
are only a drain on public and private resource: 
a threat to social peace, fulfilling no useful social 
role, They are outcasts; hence an outcast ghetto 
"defines, isolates, and contains” its victims. 
(Marcuse, 1996, p. 181) 


On top of these changes, volatile conditions in the 
racialized ghettos erupted into blatant violence in the 
summers of 1965 through 1968 (Box 9.2) 

In the following section we discuss several major 
trends that have shaped the evolution of ghettos 
through the concluding decades of the twentieth 
century: civil rights advances, dei 


BOX 9.2. Unna Riors or THe 1960s 


Between 1965 and 1968, some 83 U.S. cities experienced 
race riots. In the first nine months of 1967 alone, eight 
major events and 33 additional serious events occurred, 
including large-scale riots in Detroit and Newark, The 
report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (commonly known as the Kerner Commission) 
appointed by President Johnson to study the events drew 
strong conclusions about the causes of the events. The 
commission rejected simplistic explanations that blamed 
the violence on rowdy youths or conspiracies or out- 
siders string up trouble, and pointed instead to struc- 
tural racism reflected in deepening racial segregation com- 
bined with economic disadvantage experienced by urban 
‘minorities—the very themes that concern usin this chapter. 
‘The commission stated: "This is our conclusion: our 
nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one 
White—separate and unequal... What white Americans 
ave never fully understood—but what the Negro can 
never forget—is that white society is deeply implicated in 
the ghetto. White institutions created it, white institutions 
‘maintain it, and white society condones it" (U.S. Advisory 
‘Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968, pp. 1-2). 

Although the commission was critical in its reflec- 
tions on the causes of the urban unrest, it was cautiously 
‘optimistic in its proposals, and felt that the prosperity of 
the U.S. economy, if effecively motivated with new will 
and vision, could make real changes. Unfortunately, the 


and globalization. We conclude by addressing ways 
that scholars and policy makers have attempted to 
understand the new ghetto. 


Civil Rights One of the major features of the last 
decades of the twentieth century relevant to racial seg- 
regation is the implementation of—and subsequent 
retrenchment from—civil rights. Grass-roots efforts 
toend legally recognized segregation (not just residen- 
tially, but in terms of equal access to all “public” facil- 
ities like transportation and bathrooms) swelled in the 
late 1950s, continuing through most ofthe 1960s. One. 
target of these efforts was discrimination in housing 
markets (see thediscussion in Chapter 8). The federal 


specific recommendations of the commission were l 
ignored, and the trends towards racial separation 
predicted have in many ways come true. Although the 
Kemer commission urged that the unrest of the 1960s 
be used as a stimulus for concerted action to eradicate 
racism, the unrest actually intensified urban problems. 
Imer-city areas were increasingly seen as places of dan- 
ger and unrest, which intensified white flight and cco- 
nomic decentralization, further deepening the racial geo- 
graphic separations that we have discussed. In addition, 
seme ofthe areas damaged in the 1960s conflicts have yet to 
be restored, 

Significantly, urban unrest has not disappeared. In 1992, 
for example, Los Angeles erupted into conflict in response 
to the acquittal of the four police officers who had been 
videotaped beating black motorist Rodney King. Although 
many explanations for that conflict have been proposed, 
is significant that many of the characteristics documented. 
in the Kemer report also marked Los Angeles 25 years 
later. Johnson and Farrell (1996) further argue that recent 
immigration trends exacesbated the long-standing patterns. 
of racism. Hispanics were replacing blacks in many Los 
Angeles neighborhoods, and Korean immigrant merchants 
had taken over many of the local retail facilities. New forms 
of interethnic conflict thas mark the Los Angeles con- 
flict, illustrating the ever-more complicated urban world 
of racialized identity and poverty. 


underpinning for redlioing was struck down, and laws 
codified the federal government's opposition to racial 
discrimination throughout housing markets 

Several trends follow these civil rights successes, 
First, some African Americans were able to take 
advantage of freer access to education and reduced 
hiring discrimination to advance economically. 
Whereas the black middle class previously was 
limited to community-based entrepreneurial oppor- 
tunities (i.e, businesses and services catering to à 
segregated black population), a much larger and 
more diverse black middle class began to emerge 
in the last two decades of the century. Although 
substantial wealth disparities remain between black 
and white middle-class families of similar income, 
there has been a limited convergence of income. 

‘Second, the reduction of racial barriers experi- 
enced in the housing market allowed an increased 
number of black families, especially those with 
middle-class incomes, to move out of the traditional 
black ghetto into suburban housing. Although many 
serious issues remain, including the rescercgation 
of suburban areas and ongoing white flight once 
black families move in. there are substantially fewer 
neighborhoods that are completely devoid of black 
residents, 


Deindustrialization and Globalization The 
1970s and 1980s witnessed a major deterioration 
of economic and social conditions in the racialized 
neighborhoods of many major cities. Urban industrial 
economies were devastated by the widespread loss 
of manufacturing jobs and the rise of globalization 
and advanced services as the economic base of cities. 
These changes were especially problematic for inner 
city neighborhoods historically located close to the 
factories that provided stable and high-wage employ- 
ment. During the 1950s and 1960s, even as blacks 
grating tocities to findemployment, industrial 
activities began to move away from the historic inner 
city, at first to suburban and nonmetropolitan loca- 
tions, and later to sites in other countries. Industrial 
companies sought to reduce labor costs and to disem- 
power organized labor. At the same time, industrial 
production also underwent other dramatic changes 
that compounded the adverse impacts on cities. 
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Perhaps most significantly, computer and numerical 
technologies increasingly replaced human labor. 

In combination, the relocation of industry away 
from cities and the restructuring of industrial pro- 
duction away from labor-intensive process were so 
dramatic that we refer to the result as deindustrial- 
ization. The pronounced impacts of deindustrializa- 
tion were amplified because of all the other jobs in 
local areas that depend on manufacturing. The multi- 
plier effects that we describe in Chapter 6 apply here, 
only in reverse. If one manufacturing job supports 
several nonmanufacturing jobs through local spend- 
ing, the loss of that manufacturing job threatens all of 
those other jobs. Overall, these transitions removed 
thousands of job possibilities that had historically 
provided upward economic mobility for generations 
of immigrants and migrants 

The impacts on racialized ghettos were severe, 
Rates of joblessness and poverty skyrocketed during 
these decades, Thousands of people grew so discour- 
aged with the lack of employment opportunities that 
they no longer tried to find jobs. Wilson (1987) docu- 
ments that among 25- to 34-year-old nonwhite males, 
the share wha held jobs declined from almost RR per- 
centin 1955 to just more than 76 percent in 1984. The 
decline in employment among teenage and young 
adult males was even more dramatic: more than 20 
percentage points for20- to 24-year-olds, 30 percent- 
age points for 18- to 19-year-olds, and 25 percentage 
points for 16- to 17-year-olds. 

Job opportunities did not completely disappear 
from the inner city, however. In fact, as manufactur- 
ing jobs decreased, services, especially high-order 
services, expanded. Economic growth occurred in 
sectors tied to the increasingly global economy. 
Multinational transnational corporations grew, based 
in part on their multilocational production strate 
gies. With basic product fabrication and assembly 
relocated to the developing world, many of these cor- 
porations were able to expand considerably during 
the decades. Many U.S. cities, especially the largest 
cities, grew increasingly important as locations 
where the globalizing economy was controlled and 
managed. 

Thus, many of the same cities that suffered 
devastating manufacturing job losses due to 
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BOX 9.3 Tur RISE OF INCOME SEGREGATION 


Growing income inequality over the last several decades 
has become a topic of great concern and debate. To what 
extent can we see the increasingly polarized nature of our 
income distribution reflected in the residential patierns of 
thecity? Kendra Bischoff and Sean Reardon (2013) exam- 
ined that topic using Census data for 1970, 1980, 1990, 
and 2000 and similar data drawn from ihe 2007-2011 
five-year pool of American Community Survey (ACS) data, 
also produced by the Census Bureau. They found that 
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residential segregation by income has increased notice- 
ably over the last four-plus decades. Figure B9.1 strikingly 
shows that the share of U.S. families that live in low- oc 
hish-middle-income neighborhoods ha» declined dramati- 
cally since 1970. Familiesare nowmore than twiceas likely 
tolive cither in anaffluent neighborhood or in a poor neigh- 
borhood than they were previously (33 percent in 2009 
versus 15 percent in 1970), The share of families living. 
in middle-income neighborhoods dropped from 65 percent. 


Families Living in High, Middle-, and Low-income Neighborhoods 
Large Metropolitan Areas, 1870-2009 


Figure B9.1 The increasing concen- 
‘ration of families in either affluent oc 
poor neighborhoods. Source: Modified 
from Figure |, Bischoff, Kendra and 


Sean F. Reardon. 2014, “Residential 
Segregation by Income, 1970-2009." 
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deindustrialization also experienced growth fueled 
by globalization. In these cities, striking paradoxes 
increasingly emerged. The new, service-oriented 
economy required a labor force that was highly 
educated, professional, and upwardly mobile. Thus, 
employment opportunities began to increase for 
wealthier, better-educated people just as they were 
declining for lower-income blacks. As a result, 
devastating poverty increasingly coincided with 
excessive wealth, Many geographers refer to these 
contrasts as social polarization—the increasing 
gulf between the rich and poor. Racialized ghettos 
became increasingly isolated from the mainstream 
economy as deindustrialization devastated local 
economies 
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208 In John R. Logan Ed, The Lost 
Decade? Social Change in the US. 
afier 2000. New York, NY: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Social/Spatial Isolation and the “Under 
class" Question Some observers link two trends 
discussed above: deindustrialization and civil rights 
progress. Prominent sociologist William Julius Wil- 
son (1987) argues that the convergence of these 
trends pushed many black communities into crisis 
Economic transformations made it impossible for an 
increasing share of inner city blacks to hold stable 
jobs while upwardly mobile blacks were increasingly 
able to leave the traditional ghetto, 

The result, according to Wilson, was the creation. 
of an urban underclass of people effectively outside 
mainstream society. The concept of an underclass has 
become t00 controversial to have much current util- 
ity (some used it to blame the poor for their poverty 


to 42 percent, Notably, affluent families are more res- 
identially segregated from everyone else than are poor 
families, even though we express more social and political 
concern with the spatial concentration of povery. 
Figure B9.2 shows the steady increase in the income seg- 
regation of families by race. Black and Hispanic families. 
have experienced a more pronounced increase in income 
segregation than have white families. This trend is espe- 
cially noticeable since both groups saw adecline in income 
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segregation during the 1990s, While reasons for the sharp 
recent increase in income segregation among these groups 
are not clear, the authors of the report suspect that it might 
reflect a combination of the growth of income inequal- 
ity with the groups, and racially pattemed consequences 
of the mortgage lending pattems in place prior to the 
collapse of the housing market in the late 2000s, Future 
data that post-date the financial crisis can help answer the 
question. 


Trends in Family Income Segregation, by Race 


Large Metropolitan Areas, 1970-2009 
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Figure B9.2 Income segregation for fam- 
ies by race in large metropolitan areas. 
Soures: Modified from Figure 2, Bicohoff, 
Kendra and Sean F. Reardon, 2014. "Resi- 
dential Segregation by Income, 1970-2009." 
In John R. Logan Ed., The Low Decade? 


by focusing on “underclass behaviors”), but Wilson 
effectively highlighted the severe problems faced by 
the residents of racialized ghettos. One of the more 
important aspects of his work was his focus on the 
linkage between social isolation and spatial isola- 
tion. The result of historical patterns of segregation 
overlain with economic distress was to create a com- 
munity that had very few effective ties with main- 
stream society, Thus, we return to Peter Marcuse's 
(1996) view ofthe ghetto as an economically isolated 
place—an outeast ghetto—where socially unwanted 
groups are collected and stored as faraway as possible. 
from the core of mainstream society. Jargowsky and 
Yang (2006) analyzed 2000 Census data and found 
a dramatic reduction in neighborhoods that can be 


Social Change in the US. after 2000. New 
York, NY: Russell Sage Foundation. 


labeled “underclass,” in large part because of reduc- 
tions in the spatial concentration of poverty—a topic 
that we address in the next section. 


Poverty AND THE Crry AND BEYOND 


So far in this chapter, we have dealt mostly with 
racial segregation. As you can see, it is very diffi- 
cult to talk about racial segregation and segregated 
places without also talking about poverty. But to 
end there would leave you with the incorrect per- 
ception that poverty is uniquely a black or minor- 
ty problem. This is not true, so we want to discuss 
poverty more directly and more generally than we 
have so far. Box 9.3 discusses increased attention 
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being paid to residential segregation by class and/or 
income—work that provides a useful context for this, 
section’s discussion of concentrated urban poverty. 

We begin this section with some basic observ 
tions about poverty in cities. One of the most pro- 
found changes in the broad patterns of poverty in 
the United States over the last 70 years is its persis- 
tent urbanization, At the end of World War I, cities 
(in this case we are talking about cities, not their 
suburban regions) housed less than one-third of the 
poor in the United States. By the end of the cen- 
tury, cities claimed almost half of the poor. When we 
broaden our view to include cities and their suburbs, 
the Census Bureau reports that in 2012, almost 82 
percent of the U.S. poor lived in metropolitan areas, 
This shift in the location of the poor towards urban 
and metropolitan areas reflects broader patterns of the 
urbanization of the general population discussed in 
earlier chapters. Yet this shift has been manifest in 
new ways within cities, 


Spatial Concentration of Urban Poverty 
Once we start locking at the distribution of the urban 
poor across ueigliburliuods. within cities, we note 
several disturbing trends. First, the spatial concen- 
tration of poverty within a set of extremely poor 
neighborhoods increased markedly from the 1960s 
through the 1980s. Paul Jargowsky (1997) found that 
the number of high-poverty neighborhoods (census 
tracts where > 40 percent of the population is poor) 
more than doubled between 1970 and 1990. The 
‘number of people living in these areas increased from 
4.1 million (3.0 percent of total) to almost 8.0 million 
(4.5 percent of total), and the number of poor people 
living in these neighborhoods increased from 1.9 mil- 
lion (12.4 percent of total) to 3.7 million (17.9 percent 
of total). 

There has been an active debate over what caused 
the increased spatial concentration of poverty in 
the 1970s and 1980s. Wilson (1987) argued that for 
blacks it was the combination of the black middle 
class increasingly taking advantage of opportunities 
to move out of the ghetto, and increased joblessness 
due to deindustrialization. While Massey and Denton 
(1993) agreed with much of what Wilson described, 


they denied that improved housing opportunities 
for blacks were to blame. Instead, they argued that. 
ongoing racial segregation and racial discrimination 
in housing markets were to blame—the economie 
dislocations produced by deindustrialization were 
concentrated by racial segregation, Jargowsky (1997) 
takes a somewhat broader view, arguing that the mul- 
tistranded economic restructuring of the 1980s and 
1990s generally led to increased economic segrega- 
tion, and specifically increased spatial concentration. 
of the poor. He noted that different economic changes 
were responsible for this process in different arcas; 
for example, deindustrialization was the chief fac- 
tor in Northeastern cities but not in Sunbelt cities. 
Common to all areas, however, is increased eco- 
nomic polarization and the inability of low-level 
service jobs to sustain populations above the 
poverty level. 

The increased spatial concentration of poverty 
in urban neighborhoods did not affect all groups 
equally. Almost all research confirms that urban 
blacks have been disproporüonately affected by 
the spatial concentration of poverty. For example, 
Jurguwsky's (1997) analysis of 1990 Census data 
shows that while the black share of the total U.S. 
poor was 26.6 percent, the black share of poor 
persons living in extremely poor neighborhoods was 
65.0 percent. At the same time, however, blacks 
are not the only group to experience concentrated 
poverty. Of the poor people living in extremely 
poor neighborhoods in 1990, almost 17 percent 
were white and almost 27 percent were Hispanic. 
Mulherin (2000) studied the poor whites and found 
that cities marked by concentrated white poverty 
(Figure 9.7) are not the same as the cities where 
blacks and Hispanics live in concentrated poverty. 
This pattern owes more to the regionally localized 
patterns of cyclical migration from the Appalachian. 
Mountain region, which historically has been marked 
by pockets of concentrated rural poverty. In many of 
the cities where white poverty is most concentrated, 
it is recent in-migrants from Appalachian areas that 
constitute the residents. 

Resulting from the economic boom of the late. 
1990s, the number of high-poverty neighborhoods 
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Poor Whites Living in Concentrated Poverty, 1990 
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Figure 9.7 Whites living in concentrated urban poverty. Source: Adapted from Figure 4, Mulherin, 


Stephen, 2000. 


declined dramatically during the decade, from 3,417 
in 1990 to 2,510 in 2000. The total number of 
residents in high-poverty areas declined by 24 
percent, from 10.4 million in 1990 to 7.9 million 
in 2000. The number of poor residents similarly 
declined, from 4.8 million in 1990 to 3.5 million in 
2000, even though the total number of poor people 
increased nationally, from just fewer than 32 million 
to just fewer than 34 million. Overall, the share of 
the poor who live in extremely poor neighborhoods 
dropped from 15.1 percent to 103 percent. The 
concentration of poverty fell for all racial groups, but 
most strongly for African Americans (30.4 percent 
to 18.6 percent) and American Indians (30.6 percent. 
to 19.5 percent). The decline was regionally most. 
prominent in the South and Midwest 

All was not good news, however. Several promi- 
nent metropolitan regions experienced increases in 
the concentration of poverty during the 19905. In 


Los Angeles, for example, the share of the poor 
living in extremely poor neighborhoods increased 
from 17.3 to 21.3 percent for African Americans and 
from 9.1 to 16.9 percent for Hispanics. The concen- 
tration of poverty in extremely poor neighborhoods 
among Hispanics increased in several metropolitan 
areas in the West, particularly in California's Central 
Valley. 

Concentrated poverty came back during the 
2000s, no doubt reflecting the end of the late 1990s 
economic boom. A "regular" recession in 2000 
preceded the Great Recession later in the decade. 
Figure 9.8 shows that the number of poor people 
increased notably after both. The poverty rate also 
increased. Figure 9.9 shows both the degree to which 
poor people lived in extreme-poverty neighborhoods 
(240% poor) around 2007, and the change from 
2000, Several patterns are evident, (1) Concentrated 
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Number in Poverty and Poverty Rate,1959 to 2012 
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Figure 9.9 Concentrated poverty in large metropolitan areas during the 2000s. Circle size indi- 
ates the concentrated poverty rate and shading indicates the change in concentrated poverty 
rates between 2000 and 2007. Source: Modified from online interactive map on website support- 
ing Kneebone, Nadeau, and Berube, 2011 [hup:/www.brookings.edu/research/papers/201 1/11/03- 
poverty-kneebone-nadeau-berube]. 


poverty rates increased in ihe Midwest. Many of 
"he cities that had seen improvement in the 1990s 
were now facing declines. Kneebone, Nadeau, and 
Berube (2011) attribute this to renewed deindustrial- 
ization and an uneven recovery from the early-2000s 
recession. (2) Some of the cities that experienced 
high growth in concentrated poverty during the 1990s 
were now showing decline in the 2000s, including the 
cities of California's Central Valley. (3) The impact of 
Hurricane Katrina is evident in New Orleans’ decline 
in concentrated poverty, combined with increases in 
nearby cities that received Katrina migrants 

Evidence of the housing crisis and the Great 
Recession are probably not yet evident in the data 
used for Figure 9.9 (note that the data for "2007" 
are averages of data collected each year between 
2005 and 2009—only a small share of these data 
are post-crisis). Anticipating that the subprime and 
foreclosure patterns will carry over into poverty 
concentration patterns, we suspect that poverty con- 
centration will have increased most, over the last 
several years, in metropolitan areas in the “Sand 
States” of California, Arizona, Nevada, and Florida. 

‘An important geographic pattern related to spa- 
tially concentrated poverty became apparent in the 
1990s and intensified during the 2000s. The initial 
concern with concentrated poverty was based on 
the inner-city neighborhoods devastated by deindus- 
trialization and anchored by large public housing 
projects. During the 1990s, concentrated poverty 
declined for many of these areas, but suburban areas 
did not share in improving conditions. Census 2000 
reported that 42 percent of the U.S. poor lived in 
central cities and 36 percent in suburbs. OF the 
metropolitan poor, almost one-half (46 percent) lived. 
in suburbs. By 2012, 55 percent of the poor living in 
the 100 largest metropolitan areas lived in suburbs, 
signaling a major realignment in the urban geography 
of poverty. Kneebone, Nadeau, and Berube (2011) 
confirm that poverty concentration, both in terms of 
the number of extreme-poverty neighborhoods and 
the share of the poor who live in them, increased 
most rapidly in the 2000s in suburbs (versus central 
cities), specifically in exurbs and developing suburbs 
(versus dense older suburbs). 
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Consequences of Concentrated Poverty: 
The Neighborhood Effects Debate 

Scholars and policy makers disagree on how to 
assess and respond to the changing intensity and geo- 
graphic patterning of poverty concentration. Some 
(for example, Jargowsky, 2003) applaud the success. 
of poverty dispersal policies that include the demo- 
lition of project-based public housing and the major 
change in welfare policy implemented in 1996. 
Others (for example, Goetz, 2002) argue that these 
policies are part of a broader neoliberal restructuring. 
of urban governance that favors the advantaged (in 
terms of making inner-city neighborhoods available 
for gentrification and redevelopment) at the expense 
of poor families (in terms of reducing the overall 
availability of affordable housing). 

Even when scholars and policy makers disagree 
on the causes of concentrated urban poverty or its 
current trends. they share a concern with its con- 
sequences. Kneebone, Nadeau, and Berube (2011) 
summarize consequences into five categories: 


Linited educational opportunities 
Increased crime and poor health outcomes 

‘Hinderea wean building 

Reduced private-sector investment and increased costs 
for goods and services 

5. Increased costs for local governements 


The basic argument is that living or growing up in 
poor neighborhoods has negative consequences. Res- 
dents do worse in school, have greater problems find- 
ing stable work, and are more likely to engage in 
criminal activity. Much of the work in this field was 
stimulated by Wilson's 1987 book The Truly Disad- 
vantaged, in which he argued that concentrated urban 
poverty has lingering effects. He called these effects. 
concentration effects, but today most scholars refer to 
them as neighborhood effects, a term that suggests 
that neighborhoods matter in their own right. Before 
we evaluate these issues more thoroughly, we discuss 
some of the basic premises of neighborhood effects 
theory (see Sampson, 2012, for detailed discussion). 


Poor Effects Neighborhood effects theory sug- 


gests the importance of peer effects, especially upon 
young people. Growing up in a neighborhood where. 
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many peers engage in problematic behavior will 
increase à young person's chances of also engag- 
ing in those behaviors. Even though this seems a 
"common sense" way of evaluating neighborhoods, 
amd characterizes popular imagination and policy 
making, it is highly problematic because it is too 
simple, Only limited empirical evidence supports 
this notion, suggesting that it plays out only in the 
most heavily impacted neighborhoods. Other studies 
Suggest that the presence or absence of advantaged 
neighbors is more important than the concentration. 
of disadvantaged neighbors, 


Social Control broader research theme is the 
nature of social relationships that dominate in poor 
urban neighborhoods. This research often refers to 
‘two key mechanisms: role modeling and supervising 
public behaviors. 

The role model argument suggests that in 
extreme-poverty neighborhoods, young people do 
not see adults engaged in conventional activities that 
help to socialize them into the behaviors and values 
that the labor market rewards. That is, growing up 
in an environment where adults get up and go to 
work each day demonstrates the discipline needed 
to succeed in getting a job. When there are no adults 
going to work, youths are deprived of positive role 
models and thus are never exposed to the small yet 
important behaviors and values necessary to find and 
keep jobs. 

Collective efficacy is a variant of this argument 
advanced by Sampson (2012) that focuses less on the 
psychology of role modeling and more on the ability 
of the community within the neighborhood to directly 
supervise and monitor activity in the neighborhood. 
Poor neighborhoods historically had a mixture of re 
idents, some poorand some not. There was often con- 
siderable street-level |. with people shopping 
and cars filling the streets, There were many “eyes 
on the street” in these contexts, monitoring behav- 
ior. Young people were known in the neighborhood, 
and if they got into trouble, shop owners or neighbors 
would tell the parents. Young people knew that they 
would face the consequences of their behavior when 
they got home. 


As poverty became more concentrated, however, 
especially in the areas that were redeveloped into 
superblock public housing projects, it became more 
difficult to monitor behavior informally. Sometimes 
this problem was related to the physical design of 
the neighborhood. Superblock public housing, built 
according to modernist architectural design princi- 
ples, consisted of large, high-rise buildings inter- 
spersed with large open spaces (Figure 9.10). Instead 
of providing everyone access to the open space, how- 
ever, this design made it very difficult to know neigh- 
bors and to informally supervise the activities of 
neighborhood residents (see the discussion and pho- 
tographs of Pruitt Igoe in Chapter 8). 

Another reason that behavior is more difficult 
to supervise in contemporary neighborhoods with 
concentrated poverty is that poor residents are 
very mobile—they move around a lot. Given the 
increasing crisis of affordable housing in most cities, 
adequate housing for the poor is a dominant problem. 
Poor residents often must move several times, even. 
in a single year, With the increased rates of resi- 
dential instability, informal social ties become more 
Mifficult w build paking it mune difficult 
to informally monitor and discourage behavior that 
has negative effects on neighborhoods. 


d sustai 
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Figure 9.10 Brooklyn's Farragut 
Project, completed in 1952, illustrates the superblock 
design (large high-rise buildings interspersed across open 
spaces, sometimes referred to as “towers in the park") 
common of many public housing projects built during the 
1950s and 1960s. 


Housing 


Opportunities and Resources. Another variant 
of the neighborhood effects approach focuses more 
on neighborhoods" economic opportunities than on 
their social relationships. This approach ties in with 
the economic restructuring and deindustralization 
arguments that we discussed earlier. One of the great- 
est ironies of lete-twentieth century urbanization was 
the spatial disjuncture between where poor people 
live and where job opportunities are located. 

‘The basic argument is a fairly simple idea, first 
powerfully made in John Kain's 1968 article. Jobs 
are eliminated in the central city due to deindus- 
trialization at the same that time that new jobs are 
being created in, or relocated to, the suburbs. The 
irony is that the populations most in need of employ- 
ment are increasingly distant from the opportunities 
they want. Thus, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
many central city neighborhoods experienced record 
high unemployment and joblessness at the same 
time that suburban employers faced a critical labor 
shortage. 

This argument that central city residents are not 
able to take advantage of suburban job opportuni- 
"les because of increasing geographic separation is 
often called the spatial mismatch hypothesis. It has 
received a tremendous amount of attention, both in 
public policy circles and in research (see Preston 
and McLafferty, 1999 and Bauder, 2000 for reviews). 
The research results are mixed. Some research sup- 
ports the basic notion that there is increasing spatial 
separation between where the poor live and where 
they work, if they work, Other research goes fur- 
ther by demonstrating that spatial separation makes 
it more difficult for poor central city residents to 
Jocate jobs that pay enough to compensate for the 
Jong and often expensive commutes. At the same 
ime, housing market research clearly demonstrates 
that poor minorities continue to face daunting chal- 
lenges in securing any housing, much less housing 
close enough to job locations to make a difference 

Empirical results also demonstrate, however, that 
the degree of spatial separation between the resi- 
dences of the poor and job locations varies consider- 
ably in intensity across metropolitan areas, Moreover, 
the impact of spatial mismatch on employment and 
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other labor market outcomes is inconsistent, and 
never seems to be the most important factor. 


Institutions, Schools, and Businesses Ano- 
ther argument revolves around the differences in the 
‘ways that government institutions react to and service 
poverty neighborhoods. Police and other emergency 
service agencies are less responsive to calls from poor 
neighborhoods. Sanitation services do not keep these 
neighborhoods as clean as wealthier neighborhoods. 
Recreation departments do not provide the same ser- 
vices that they do in richer neighborhoods 

Pethaps the most damning criticism revolves 
around schools. Central city school districts are 
severely underfunded relative to their suburban 
neighbors, in large part because of the way the 
United States funds schools based on local property 
taxes. Even within school districts, poor and minor- 
ity neighborhoods end up with the oldest buildings 
in the worst repair, often with teachers who are 
the least prepared and the least supported by the 
administration. 

Poor inner-city neighborhoods also lack access to 
reasonable rewil opportunities. Think about where in 
your city the cheapest clothing and school supplies 
can be found—most likely in a Walmart, Target, or 
similar big-box retail outlet. Where are these stores 
located? In most cases, they are found in large com- 
plexes located in the suburbs. Even though central 
city neighborhoods provide a large consumer base 
interested in low-cost products, value-oriented retail- 
ers often do not locate there. Some central city neigh- 
borhoods don't even have a grocery store. As a result, 
residents are forced to undertake long commutes just 
to buy food at reasonable costs. The retailers that are 
located in central city neighborhoods are accused of 
gouging desperate residents with exorbitantly high 
prices and offering inferior products. 


Stigma and Spatial Discrimination One 
last argument that we want to consider integrates. 
neighborhoods with the broader society. Emerging. 
from several strands, this theory maintains that most 
people carry with them perceptions and sterco- 
types about neighborhoods and the people that 
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live in them. Regarding poor urban neighborhoods, 
research shows that employers have very particular 
impressions about the characteristics of people that 
live there, In particular, if a job applicant indicates 
am address in certain stereotyped neighborhoods, 
employers assume that the applicant has poor work 
habits, inferior schooling, and had attitudes. Thus 
even if the applicant has none of these character- 
istics, she or he will have greater difficulty finding 
work, simply because of the reputation or stereotype 
associated with the place where she or he lives. 


Evidence and Debates 

In recent years a great deal of research has focused on. 
the impact of living and/or growing up in poor neigh- 
borhoods. Yet much of this research is not conclusive. 
The most compelling evidence stems from an acci- 
dental natural experiment created by a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. 

The issue at the heart of the case was the location 
of public housing in Chicago. As we have discussed 
previously, publi: housing was most often sited in 
poor and minority communities ingly so 
as public housing was co-opted by redevelupiment 
interests to warehouse the poorest of the poor, who 
were being displaced by redevelopment projects. A 
suit was filed for public housing residents against 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), claiming discriminatory siting procedures, 

After several court cases over several years, the 
Supreme Court ultimately agreed with the plaintiffs 
(Hills v. Gautreaux, 425 U.S., 1976). The Court 


incre: 


Table 9.6 Effect of Suburban Move on the Employment of Public Housing 


issued a consent decree that required corrective 
action on the part of public housing agencies, The 
Gautreaux program was created as part of the imple- 
mentation of this decree. The program subsidized 
private apartments, either in the central city or in the 
(mostly white) suburbs, for public housing residents, 
What made this a good test of the effects of residen- 
tial location is that assignment to private apartments 
was made quasi-randomly with regard to central city 
versus suburban location; that is, residents had little 
choice about their eventual location. In addition, 
the neighborhood environments that most of the 
public housing residents leave behind are almost 
uniformly bad. 

Research has evaluated the results of relocating 
families out of extreme concentrations of urban 
poverty into other types of neighborhoods. Rosen- 
baum (1995) reported that after low-income black 
students experienced some initial difficulties. in 
adapting to white suburban schools, they performed 
better after several years than did Gautreaux 
ildren living in city apartments. Moving to the 
suburbs also had similar benefits in the labor market, 
as showa in Table 9.6. Employment was uniformly 
higher among residents relocated to suburban apart- 
ments, even among those not employed prior to 
their move. 

Poverty, especially urban poverty concentrated 
in particular neighborhoods, has always been a 
lightning rod of public debate. These debates over 
the sources and expressions of poverty are in many 
ways central to the way we define ourselves as a 


dents in Chicago 


% Residents Employed 


Pareipants Moving to 
Suburban Apartments 


Participants Moving 10 
Central-City Apartments 


Before Move 
After Move 

After Move, of Those Employed Before Move 
fier Move, of Those Not Employed Before Move 


643 602 
638 509 
n6 646 
462 302 


Source: Rosenbaum, I E. and S. J. Popkin, 1991 


society. We do not have space to fully discuss these. 
debates, but in the following sections we present 
something of the flavor of these debates. In the con- 
cluding section we discuss some of the major policy 
efforts to address these issues. George Galster (1996) 
describes a deep ambivalence in America towards 
poverty—one that results ín sometimes-dramatic 
pendulum swings in public opinion and policy 
initiatives: 


Rather, the center of gravity on the poverty issue 
seems to be defined by the deeply seated Amer- 
ican ambivalence towards the poor. Are the poor 
somehow fundamentally different from the mai 
stream and undeserving of public support, or not? 
Are the observed behaviors of the poor indica- 
tors of their personal shortcomings or adaptations 
to the structural barriers that society has erected? 
‘Thus, although demographic and economic trends 
and new policy research can swing the pendulum 
in one direction or another, such changes will be 
often counteracted by this underlying ambivalence 
toward the poor. (p. 39) 


Morality and Responsibility One of the most 
enduring controversies surrounding poverty revolves 
around the issue of individual responsibility. Pow- 
erful political platforms have rested on opposing 
perspectives. Some platforms are centered on the 
assumption that individuals are responsible for their 
own behavior, and thus for their own poverty. Others 
are centered on the assumption that individuals are 
not responsible for their own poverty, or at least not 
fully responsible, This fundamental split shapes all 
discussions of poverty. 

We, the authors, take the view that all individu- 
als are responsible for the choices they make. Even 
so, not all individuals have the same choices—and 
that the differences in choices that people face are 
related to structures of society and the economy. At 
one level, there is much merit to the observation that 
market economies in a capitalist economy require 
some degree of poverty—the system will not con- 
tinue to function if there is not a group of poor people 
that are useful to discipline the working class. The 
question then becomes, who are the poor, and when 
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and where will their poverty be imposed? Within 
this framework, people still have choices, and they 
bear some moral responsibility for those choices. The 
choices, however, may not include leaving poverty. 
There is ample empirical evidence that adhering to 
the American Dream, (ie., working hard, playing by 
the rules, and so forth) does nor always result in a 


happy middle-class life. 


Culture and Poverty versus Culture of 
Poverty One of the flash points in the debates over 
urban poverty consistently has been culture. A com- 
monsense argument is only one step removed from 
directly blaming individuals for their own poverty: 
whole cultures (or, perhaps more commonly, subcul- 
tures) are blamed for unequal distributions of poverty. 
If minorities living in central city neighborhoods (or 
whites living in a rural Appalachian community, etc.) 
disproportionately experience poverty, then there 
is something wrong with “their culture” “They” 
don't teach the work ethic, or "they" have higher 
expectations than "they" ought to. These notions in 
their crudest forms signify cultural prejudice and are 
Vhen reflected ono existing sociocultural divisions, 
including national origin, race, and geography. 

Cultural arguments are not always so crude. One 
cultural argument that has inspired passionate debate 
emerged in the 1960s when anthropologist Oscar 
Lewis argued that the lack of economic opportunity 
creates ongoing structural disadvantages that lead to 
changes in the community's culture. These cultural 
responses (i.e., values and behaviors) are adaptive to 
the structural setting that defined the community's 
context, but they are not helpful for individuals who 
want to succeed in a market economy. Cultural adap- 
tation may help the community deal with their poverty 
but simultaneously inhibit the community’s a 
advance economically. Lewis's argument was distinc- 
tive in his suggestion that cultural adaptations can 
become permanently rooted in the culture. In other 
words, adaptive cultural responses are internalized 
and passed on intergenerationally. 

Lewis's (1966, 1968) theory came to be known 
as the culture of poverty perspective and has come 
under intense criticism. Critics contend that Lewis's 
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explanation put too much focus on the culture(s) of 
the poor. Whereas Lewis felt that adaptations made 
in response to sustained disadvantage can become a 
permanent characteristic of the culture, critics main- 
tained that attention should be on the forces that 
create poverty and not on the cultural responses to 
poverty. They argued that the culture of poverty argu- 
ment resulted in blaming the victims for their own 
poverty. They also argued that white, middle-class 
norms and values are too often imposed on minority 
families and communities. 

William Julius Wilson's arguments (1987, 1996), 
which we have discussed in several parts of this 
chapter, attempted to revitalize and recast discussion 
of culture in the context of urban poverty. Wilson 
criticized Lewis for viewing cultural adaptation 
as a permanent cultural adjustment—he clearly 
rejected the culture of poverty argument. Instead, 
he argued that structural disadvantage stemming 
from economic restructuring created an environ- 
ment in which counterproductive adaptive responses 
emerged. But, these responses were contingent on 
the ongoing presence of the structural disadvantages! 
In contrast to Lewis, Wilson held dua if individuals, 
families, and communities were relocated or oth- 
erwise relieved of their structural constraints, the 
adaptive cultural responses would adjust to the new 
setting. In other words the “problematic” cultural 
responses were situational and were not passed 
intergenerationally. 

Wilson's views were consistent with the reloca- 
tion remedy put into play in the Gautreaux experi- 
ment discussed earlier, in that both concluded that 
changing geographic context affects behaviors that 
‘were too rigidly assumed to be permanent. People are 
smarter than often assumed: they can and do adjust 
their behavior to fit with their current circumstances, 
Wilson's arguments are problematic in many way: 
including his continuing use of presumptive white, 
‘middle-class norms as the standard against which cul- 
ture is measured, Nonetheless, his arguments were 
highly misrepresented and for many urban geogra- 
phers have come to represent (we feel unfairly) an 
inherently and unavoidably flawed way of viewing 
urban poverty. 


RESPONDING 10 URBAN Poverty 


In this last section we turn to policy. Given the highly 
controversial nature of the issues we discuss through- 
Out the chapter, it is not surprising that government 
attempts to respond to poverty are also controversial 
and often divisive. Before you proceed to this account 
of antipoverty policies that affect cities, recall that 
for decades the govemment has attempted to do 
something about poverty. As far back as the 1930s, 
the federal government instituted wide-ranging pro- 
grams to address crushing poverty in the wake of 
the Depression’s economic catastrophe. Below, we 
discuss selected policy efforts directed. at least par- 
tially, at alleviating urban poverty. The major trend 
that we observe is toward reduced direct government 
responsibility for social problems and increased 
government financial investment directed towards 
benefiting business. 


War on Poverty 
In the midst of the unprecedented prosperity of the 
post-World War II decades, poverty did not gener- 
ally enter into public awareness. Nevertheless in the 
midst of this prosperity, however invisibly, poverty 
persisted in the United States. In 1962 Michael Har- 
rington published The Other America, a highly influ- 
ential exposé of poverty in the United States that 
drew public attention to—and raised moral outrage 
against—the continued existence of poverty among 
the elderly, small farmers, racial minorities (increas- 
ingly moving to the cities), and the rural poor in 
Appalachia. At the same time, social scientists were 
asserting growing confidence in their ability to under- 
stand and counteract complex social problems. One 
prestigious report claimed in 1962 “the elimination 
of poverty is well within the means of the federal, 
state, and local governments” (cited in Galster, 1996, 
p.41). “This hubris of the feasible conjoined with the 
morality of the desirable: if we were capable of elim- 
inating poverty, it was unconscionable not to do so” 
(Galster, 1996, p. 41). 

Confident in the potential of federal governmen- 
tal action to correct the remaining deficiencies of the 
market economy, President Lyndon Johnson declared 


a War on Poverty in 1964, heady with optimism 
and wide in scope. This rested on three principl 
(1) stimulate macroeconomic growth (to improve 
demand for low-skilled labor—"a rising tide lifts all 
boats”), (2) improve individuals’ work-related skills, 
and (3) counter discriminatory or unresponsive social 
institutions, Several well-known programs hegan or 
were expanded as part of this federal effort to combat. 
poverty: Head Start, Job Corps, Upward Bound, Food. 
Stamps, and so forth. Note that most of these efforts 
were designed to address what were perceived to be 
root causes of poverty, including inadequate educa- 
tion and job skills. 

Many of the efforts of the War on Poverty, though 
not initially as apparent to the public, involved direct. 
transfers of federal monies to select groups, Fed- 
eral government expenditure on so-called "transfer 
programs" in 1965 constituted 10.5 percent of gross 
national product and rose to 16 percent by 1974. The. 
impacts of transfer program expenditures, in one sim- 
ple way, are quite profound. In 1965, 33 percent of 
the pretransfer poor were pulled above the poverty 
Jine by federal cash transfers alone. By 1974, 44 
percem were pulled above the poverty line by fed- 
eral cash transfers, and an additional 16 percent by 
in-kind transfers (noncash benefits like food stamps 
or subsidized medical care), Note, however, that most 
federal antipoverty spending was directed towards 
the elderly, especially through the Social Security 
and Medicare programs. Not surprisingly, the great- 
est reductions in poverty that we just mentioned were 
among the elderly. 

Important components of the War on Poverty 
focused on cities and urban poverty. The Commu- 
nity Action Program attempted to organize poor 
residents of poor neighborhoods to lobby for and 
define the nature of the government services they 
desired. Later, there were attempts to bring together 
and focus the various and sometimes-conflicted. 
elements of the broader War on Poverty efforts on 
specific poor neighborhoods. This Model Cities 
program (created by the 1966 Demonstration Cities 
Act) argued that federal investment should focus on 
just a few neighborhoods with significant demon- 
stration potential. By concentrating massive federal 
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investment in just a few places, this program would 
demonstrate 10 the nation, and the world, how gov- 
ernment efforts could truly remedy the problems 
related to urban poverty. 

Unfortunately, the same political process that 
created the Model Cities program also dramatically 
modified the program so that it was never imple- 
mented in its intended form. In order to gain political 
support for the demonstration project, the total 
amount of money spent had to be scaled back and 
distributed more broadly (each city and each neigh- 
borhood wanted a piece of the government largesse). 
Elected representatives wanted to ensure that the 
benefits of this new federal social policy extended to 
cities in their jurisdictions, As a result, the massive 
concentration of federal expenditure called for by 
the program’s architects never materialized. Instead, 
a bastardized and ultimately unsuccessful blend of 
underfunded programs was put into place. 


Retrenchment 
The 1970s were a period of partial retrenchment. 
President Nixon adopted the political philosophy 
of new federalism that attempted to scale back 
amd redirect federal involvement in the nation’s 
cities. Some claimed that the War on Poverty had 
been successfully concluded (noting especially the 
dramatic reduction in poverty among the elderly), 
while others grew frustrated with the escalating costs 
of antipoverty programs. These groups argued that 
antipoverty spending should be scaled back, if not 
eliminated. Others objected to what was seen as 
federal interference with local problems. Nixon's 
solution was to reduce total spending levels, and to 
give local governments more control over how funds 
were spent. For example, Nixon replaced Model 
Cities efforts with the Community Development 
Block Grant (CDBG) program. Funding levels for 
these grants were set by a formula that included 
metropolitan status and population, The grants them- 
selves were made in response to applications from 
local governments. The scope of CDBG funded 
programs was broader than the federally funded 
social programs they replaced. 
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President Reagan’s administration furthered the 
retrenchment from federally initiated urban poli- 
cies directed at reducing or addressing poverty. 
Philosophically, Reagan favored market-based solu- 
tions over government-based efforts. Two strands of 
research supported this position. First, public opinion 
and some academic writing in the 1980s increasingly 
pressed individualistic explanations for poverty, 
arguing that the poor were poor because they weren't 
trying hard enough or because there was some- 
thing wrong with them. It was here that the phrase 
underclass discussed carlier became associated with 
conservative politics: the underclass were popularly 
defined as those individuals who did not participate 
in mainstream society in part because they engaged 
in problematic behavior (crime, out-of-wedlock 
childbearing, welfare dependency, and so forth). 

Second, new arguments arose that blamed the 
‘government programs for poverty. Excessive govern: 
ment generosity was argued to create dependency and 
discourage individual initiative. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) and other “welfare” 
programs (what came to be the label for means-tested 
programs where low income was required for 
participation) encouraged people to behave in ways 
counterproductive to their rising out of poverty. 
Proponents of this research encouraged the govern- 
ment to focus on market-based mechanisms and to 
dismantle the “entitlements” that presumably were 
sapping the moral fiber of urban communities, 

Reagan's philosophy stressed that the proper role 
of government was much more limited than was 
previously held. Indeed, government was viewed as 
the problem that needed to be addressed by reducing 
taxes and eliminating regulations and piecemeal 
incentives to development. Reagan and other con- 
servatives believed that private commerce and open 
markets were the best remedies for poverty and 
Other problems. Consequently, during the 1980s 
funds were severely cut for many of the remaining 
entitlements and incentive programs. 


Welfare Reform Policy efforts in the 1990s under 
President Clinton sought to restrict the role of the 
federal government, In part reflecting the political 


success enjoyed by Reagan, Clinton put into place 
major changes in the way that welfare is distributed. 
Focusing primarily on AFDC and other means-tested 
entitlement programs, Clinton's reforms combined 
work-related requirements (all recipients have to 
receive work training and seek employment) with time 
limitations (recipients now have a maximum lifetime 
cap on how long they can receive benelits—five years 
in the first round of legislation). The number of aid 
recipients drawing support from the states decreased 
dramatically, with many recipients moving off the 
welfare rolls and into jobs 

At first glance, then, welfare reform would seem 
10 be a success, The reality, however, is more com- 
plex. Significantly, at the time these reforms were 
implemented, the nation was experiencing dramatic 
economic growth and extreme labor shortages. It is 
not too surprising, then, that the new requirements 
that forced recipients to find work were not too 
difficult to meet. Moreover, most of the jobs that 
recipients went into were low-skill, low-paying jobs 
with few benefits, 


Enterprise Zunes One theme tha, hus character- 
ized the debate over poverty from the beginning is the 
need for enhanced labor demand. Even the architects 
of the War on Poverty recognized that additional job 
training would have little benefit if there were no jobs 
for workers to move into, Interestingly, efforts have 
been made throughout the last 40 years to stimulate 
economic development, and thus increase demand for 
labor, within poverty areas. These efforts began with 
the Economic Development Act of 1965 that created 
the Economic Development Administration (EDA). 
Investment capital was made available to businesses 
atattractive rates along with grants to improve infras- 
tructure. 

During the 1980s Reagan attempted to increase 
the demand for labor by reducing or eliminating what 
he considered to be obstructions to free market activ- 
ity that the federal government had put into place. 
He called for the creation of enterprise zones where 
businesses could flourish, These zones would reduce 
Or eliminate burdensome corporate taxes (espe- 
cially capital gains taxes) and regulatory obstacles 


including those that protected environmental quality 
and labor rights). Limited incentives in the form 
of tax credits would be provided for investment in 
plants and equipment. Although Reagan's efforts to 
institute enterprise zones at the federal level failed, 
several states created enterprise zones of their own, 
Empirical evidence concerning the success of these 
zones has been mixed. 

Empowerment zones were instituted under Cli 
ton in the early 1990s and are similar to Reagan's 
proposed zones, except that they stress wage incen- 
tives over capital investments and are accompanied 
by stronger links to community organizations. In 
addition, the Clinton administration instituted com- 
munity development banks to encourage private 
investment in inner-city areas. During the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, public participation GIS (PPGIS) 
became more popular as a strategy to empower local 
community groups (Box 9.4). 


Moving to Opportunity/HOPE VI/Home- 
ownership One last area of neoliberalism that we 
want to discuss returns us to the links between public 
housing and concentrated poverty. Encouraged by 
the success of the Gautreaux experiment in Chicago, 
the federal Moving to Opportunity (MTO) program 
represented an expanded effort to enable residents of 
public housing to relocate to better neighborhoods. 
This would be accomplished by subsidizing housing 
vouchers that residents would use to find housing in 
any neighborhood they wanted. Briggs, Popkin, and 
Goering (2010) summarized a decade of research on 
participants in the MTO program, They found that, 
overall, improvements to the lives of families that 
moved out of the worst public housing projects were 
less consistent than program designers had hoped 
for on the basis of the Gautreaux research, especially 
in terms of educational outcomes and employment, 
MTO movers did, however, feel safer and expressed 
more satisfaction with their neighborhood and hous- 
ing quality. Interestingly, they found a gendered 
difference in the outcomes, where girls realized a 
more consistent benefit from relocating: 


For mothers and girls, at least, relocating through 
MTO meant moving to security. It brought 
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freedom from fear—for mothers, the fear that 
their girls would become “fast,” or be harassed 
and preyed on, especially by older men and boys, 
and for girls, the fear of being pressured for sex, 
harassed, or victimized. Mothers are less stressed 
and anxious. Girls have seen improvements 
in mental health. too. as well as risky behav- 
ior...Some MTO parents did not realize how 
much the constant fear was aflecting their lives 
until they moved to a place where they felt truly 
safe. On this front, MTO has been enormously 
successful, with the main caveat being that many 
families struggled to stay out of high-risk neigh- 
bothoods after initially escaping them. (Briggs, 
Popkin, and Goering, 2010, pp. 107-108). 


Boys, on the other hand, faced more overt and 
implicit hostility in their new low-poverty neigh- 
bothoods and had difficulty making friends. They 
also had fewer restrictions placed on their unsuper- 
vised activities and often chose to travel back to 
their old neighborhoods to hang out with friends 
or family members. For all MTO families, there 
was a surprisingly high incidence of moving back 
to the old neighborhood because of financial trou- 
bles, difficulties coordinating the more challenging 
tasks of getting to work, and maintaining val- 
ued social connections that remained in previous 
neighborhoods. 

The HOPE VI program recognized the ongoing 
problems with public housing, associated in part with 
design flaws and in part with the impact of pub- 
ic housing on concentrating poverty amd increas- 
ing segregation, It provides federal dollars to local 
public housing authorities to redevelop public hous- 
ing. Many of the densest projects have been torn 
down and replaced with mixed-income housing or 
have undergone extensive upgrading (Figure 9.11). 
These efforts are designed to reduce the physical and 
social isolation that had attended conventional public 
housing in previous decades. Considerable contro- 
versy surrounds these efforts, however, because the 
total number of units made available to low-income 
residents is being reduced and because the redevel- 
‘opment process itself causes considerable disruption 
uring the period of redevelopment. 
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BOX94 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


Puric Participation GIS (PPGIS) 


Seen optimistically, Public Participation GIS (PPGIS, or 
sometimes Participatory GIS, PGIS, or P-GIS) promises to 
empower disadvantaged groups by putting in their hands 
the ability to produce and deploy geographic knowledge(s) 
contained within and enabled by GIS. Communities can 
also actively participate in forming this knowledge and 
thus increase their influence in participatory governance. 
‘Some critics claim that GIS can disempower or marginalize 
disadvantaged groups because of high cost and complex- 
ity of the hardware and software required, and problems 
with gaining access to data. Sarah Elwood (2002, Elwood 
and Ghose 2001, Elwood and Leitner 2003) has studied 
the use of GIS by community groups, trying to understand 
the extent lo which, and the conditions under which com- 
munity groups are empowered by access to and use of 
GIS. She notes that empowerment can be conceptualized in 
three ways: distributive empowerment. procedural empow- 
erment, and capacity building. 

One of Elwood's (2002) case study organizations is 
ise Powdilvna Park Deighbuntnnal Assoxiatiun (PPNA) 
located in a declining area of south-central Minneapolis. 
PPNA has been working toward neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion since the 1970s. Beginning in the early 1990s PPNA 
invested in the development and use of a neighborhood 
housing databsse—a GIS (Table B9.2). The initial inten- 
tion was for the GIS to be accessible by the public. Though 
thecompletity of the system means that staff members with 
GIS training do most of the analysis and mapping, commu- 
nity residents specify and use the information produced. 
Elwood found that PPNA's use of GIS both empowers 
and disempowers social groups, though at different scales 


Goetz (2013) examined the implications of HOPE 
Vi redevelopment, along with other efforts to demol- 
ish the high-density public housing built in the early 
post-World War II decades. He notes that places 
benefit, but that residents do not. When large pub- 
lic housing developments are eliminated, very few 
original residents ever retum—in part because the 


of interaction and for different groups. The PPNA was 
most positively empowered in its relationship with the local 
state. 


Table B9.2 Elements of a PPGIS Database 
Used by the Powderhorn Park Neighborhood 


Association (PPNA) 
in Minneapolis 

Property Involved Individuals? | Activities! 

Problems 

Lot Size* Owner/taxpayer® Past problems 

Zoning" Rentallicenseholder PPNA actions 

Propenty ID# —— Corekermamager — Stafflresident 

Age of siructure* Block leader observations 

Condition code* Tenants“ 

Tenure status* 

Tax delinquent. 

stitus* 
Sales history 
Source: Erwood, Sarah, 2002 


“Attributes for which data are obtained from local government 
sources and are maintained for ll neighborhood properties All other 
information is locally collected and is known for some, but not all 
properties in the neighborhood 

"Contact information (Name, Address & Telephone umber) 
involvement in PPNA and volunteer skills are recorded for all indi- 
viduals identified inthe database 

“Individuals for whom contact information is obtained from 
local government sources and is maintained for all neighborhood 
properties 


mixed-income design of most of the replacement 
developments. The site benefits because it is made 
available to political leaders and local developers 
for new design and construction. Very ofien, the 
design of the new development fits seamlessly with 
neoliberal and New Urbanist visions of multiuse, 
mixed-income projects that seek to increase density 


Sylva McAfes/Creative Loafing Atianta, 


at the core of cities—government-facilitated genri- 
fication, Area around the redevelopment sites bene- 
‘nt as Well, Seeing increases in property values and 
decreases in crime. Residents do not fare as well, 
however. Very few displaced residents were able to 
participate in the MTO program, which, as noted 
above, had only limited benefits. Most other residents. 
simply moved to another extreme-poverty neighbor- 
hood characterized by racial segregation and deep 
inequality. 

Most recently, the federal government is attempt- 
ing to promote home ownership through the auspices 
of HUD's oversight of the government-sponsored 
enterprises (GSEs; see Chapter 8) Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac. By relaxing the income and debt 
requirements associated with long-term mortgage 
lending, home ownership is being made available to 
Jow- and moderate-income households that formerly. 
could not afford to purchase housing. By increasing 
home ownership, the federal government hopes to 
attach more people to the wealth escalator of home 
value appreciation while reducing the demand on 
the rental stock and alleviating some of the problems 
of affordable housing. As we discuss in Chapter 8, 
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Figure 9.11 HOPE. VI Public 
Housing Redevelopment in 
Atlanta: (a) East Lake Meadows 
is tom down and replaced with a 
mixel-income project, (b) The 
Villages at East Lake. 


Jim Stawniak/Creative Loafing 


however, there is increasing evidence that the lending 
market practices that were implemented to increase 
home ownership among low- and moderate-income 
households are now growing burdensome and leading 
many households into foreclosure and bankruptcy. 


Wrapping Ur 


This chapter has addressed two urban issues that ty 
cally stimulate considerable debate: race and poverty. 
These issues are too often addressed as if they are a 
single issue: race and poverty have been conjoined 
in popular discussion, research, and policy debate. In 
part our hope has been to disentangle these issues—to 
show that race and poverty are not the same thing. 
Not all blacks are poor. and not all of the poor are 
black. As we mention, most of the urban poor are, in 
fact, not black. Moreover, blacks living in cities are 
present in all strata of society. Issues of racial seg- 
Tegation go beyond issues of poverty—and issues of 
poverty go beyond issues of racial segregation, 
Although there have been several efforts to 
address the confluence of these two issues (ie. 
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black urban poverty), the debates surrounding these 
issues are too limited, especially the debate over 
the presence and size of an urban underclass. Even 
if We put aside the highly problematic behavioral 
dimensions of efforts to define and count the under- 
class, the best empirical estimates suggest that the 
size of such a group is almost trivially small and 
experienced a significant reduction during the 1990s 
(Jargowsky and Yang, 2006). In the coming years, 
it appears that issues of urban poverty will focus 
on (a) the concentration of poverty in the older 


inner-ring suburbs and (b) the increasing presence 
of foreign-born and nonwhite/nonblack minorities in 
areas of concentrated poverty. 

As you think about cities and these two issues, rec- 
ognize that the most productive approaches will treat 
them separately; the causes and outcomes of segrega- 
tion are not the same as the causes and outcomes of 
concentrated urban poverty, They are not unrelated, 
but they are also not indelibly linked. Keep an open 
mind, and ask critical questions. 


CHAPTER 1 0 


IMMIGRATION, ETHNICITY, AND URBANISM 


Have we not reason to believe that while popery is 
losing ground in Europe, this land presents to the 
Pope a fine field of operations and that he is now 
sending out his minions to accomplish his fiend-tike 
purpose, to prepare the way before him that he may 


From their earliest inception, cities have attracted 
people from the outside. They have been viewed as 
centers of opportunity, of freedom, of culture, of 
ambition, The growth of cities has been driven by 
people moving into the city, rather than through nat- 
ural increase alone. Rural-to-urban migration caused 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century American cities to 
swell, as discussed in Chapters 2, 3, and 9, But dur- 
ing this period the United States also grew, thanks 
"o immigrants from around the world. Many of these 
folks eventually made their way into U.S. cities. Today 
wesee this as blessing, but as the quote above shows, 
urban immigration was not always viewed this way. 
Throughout the history of the United States, 
Americans have had to come to grips with ever-more 
culturally distinct arrivals; many have anguished 
over the perceived threat of immigration to Ameri- 
can culture and its impact on the livelihoods of those 
already here. When the United States was founded, 
it was composed principally of men and women 
descended from the peoples of northwestern Europe: 
England, Scolland, Protestant Northern Ireland, 
along with some from Germany (mainly settling 
in Pennsylvania) and Holland (New York and New 
Jersey). Bordering the new country—to the north in 
Quebec and along the Mississippi—was a substantial 
French contingent. Sprinkled along the Florida and 


‘make a grand and triumphant entry into this country 
when he shall be hurled from his tyrannous & 
polluted throne in Europe. 

TYPICAL NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL FROM THE 18505 


Pacific coasts as well as within the southwestern 
regions were several Spanish missions and other 
outposts. American Indian tribal lands straddled the 
ever-expanding frontiers of white settlement. And, of 
course, there were the peoples brought to participate 
involuntarily in the new country. Africans—some 
free but most slaves—comprised nearly 20 percent 
of the early U.S. population. Most lived within the 
rural South. 

With the exception of the African American and 
Native American populations, the United States dur- 
ing its first 50 years of existence was mainly a homo- 
geneous, white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant (WASP) 
society. The nation had been founded on the prin- 
ciple that there was to be no established church 
and that all men were endowed with certain rights 
(ignoring the female half of the population). At the 
same time, it would be fair to say that “Ameri 
considered itself to be a rural. Protestant nation. 
Ninety-five percent of Americans lived in villages 
and on farms. Someone looking for a Catholic or 
Eastern Orthodox church, a Jewish synagogue, or a 
Muslim mosque would have been sorely disappointed. 
‘Such institutions—when they existed at all—were 
found only in the largest cities. Although to our 
modem eyes, even the cities would appear homoge- 
neous, cities were looked on with suspicion because 
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they threatened the established order. Although it 
had rebelled politically against its mother country, 
the United States was clearly and forcefully a cultural 
extension of Britain. 

Around 1820 this population pattern began to 
change. Until the government passed laws severely 
restricting immigration in the 1920s, up to 45 million 
people would arrive in the country, from ever-more 
distant lands. Aftera brief hiatus, mass immigration to 
the United States resumed in the 1960s and continues 
to this day. In 2012, the Office of Immigration Statis- 
tics (the agency responsible for tracking the volume of 
immigration) reported an annual influx of 1,031,631 
legal immigrants. The number of emigrants is much 
harder to determine; the government last estimated 
about 31 1,000 emi grantsin 2000 (data from Yearbook 
of Immigration Statistics: 2012 and Estimates, Fiscal 
Year 2000). Immigrants are individuals who are enti- 
ted to live and work permanently in the United States, 
and are distinguished from tourists, students, tem- 
porary workers, and business visitors. Emigrants are 
individuals who live and work in some other country, 
although they ofien retain American citizenship. In 
addition. data from the Pew Hispanic Centerestimates 
‘that about 1 1,000,000 individuals remain in the United 
Statesillegally. So-called “illegal immigrants” are for- 
eigners who have no visa and are therefore defined 
as undocumented migrants. These undocumented 
migrants add substantially to U.S. population growth 
and account for 1 in 30 Americans. The presence of 
illegal or undocumented aliens on American soil has 
spurred a number of competing proposals. Some have 
called for greater restrictions and enforcement to curb 
thenumbers of illegal immigrants, including construc- 
tion of a fence across the U.S.-Mexican border. Others 
have called for some amnesty provisions to allow peo- 
ple who are now in the United States an opportunity 
to acquire legal residency. 

Immigration is the most dramatic step in the var- 
ious stages of mobility. Each year, one out of every 
seven Americans changes residences. The action of 
moving within the same region is called intraur- 
ban mobility. People are also likely to move across 
larger distances: from one state to another, or from one. 
part of a state to another part. This is called internal 
migration. Immigration and emigration, known col- 
lectively as international migration, result from 


a move across international borders and are rela- 
tively rare, 

Worldwide bout 175 million people, out of a 
total of 6.5 billion, live outside their country of ori- 
gin. This is justa litle over 2.5 percent. Tinmigra- 
tion can be viewed as a product of both (1) push 
forces, that is, those factors that cause a person to 
want to leave his homeland, and (2) pull forces, those 
factors that entice a person to move to a particular 
place. Many international migrants move voluntarily 
They make a calculation as to the benefits of making 
such a dramatic move and usually have a destination 
in mind. However, a large number of international 
migrants are refugees who leave a country because 
they would be killed or imprisoned if they did not. 
‘They are pushed out of their homelands and gener. 
ally have little choice as to where they end vp. Such 
migrants often languish in refugee camps for years 
at a time. Significantly, most international migra- 
tion occurs within less-developed regions, rather than 
from poor to rich countries. 

This chapter presents an overview of immig 
tion and its effect on cities. We begin by examin- 
ing the great era of overseas European immigration 
Which lasted from the early nineteenth century until 
the early twentieth century. In sheer numbers, this had 
the largest impact on American society and was aug- 
mented by the increasing urbanization of American 
life. We then lock at the newest wave of immigration, 
Which has played such a large role in reshaping our 
modern cities. Finally, we examine America's new 
ethnic patterns in light of location. Ethnic groups in 
the contemporary United States come from all over 
the world, They confront new challenges, but many 
have also made the most of the opportunities found 
in American cities and suburbs. 


‘Tue ERA OF IMMIGRATION AND U.S. 
URBANIZATION 


Between 1820 and 1925, at least 33 million people 
and perhaps as many as 45 million people entered 
the United States (Figure 10.1). The bulk of these 
immigrans came in the last 40 years of that period. 
More than 1 million individuals arrived in six of the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth century: during 
the other eight years more than 800,000 arrived. All 
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Number of immigrants 


Figure 10.1 Number of immigrants to the United Staten by year, 1821-2011. Immigration hae pro- 
ceeded in a series of waves. Today, there are more immigrants than ever before. © John Wiley & Sons, 


Inc 


told, more than 13 million people arrived during this 
critical period. When considered as absolute num- 
bers, these figures exceed the immigration we have 
today. More significantly, they occurred when the 
U.S. population was about one-third of today's: 76 
million in 1900 and 92 million in 1910. The impact 
was such that the foreign-born population in 1910 
accounted for about one out of seven Americans, one 
out of four working Americans, and one out of two 
Americans working in the key industries of steel, 
mining, and meatpacking. Many female immigrants 
worked in the garment and food processing indus- 
tries. The impact on cities was even more astound- 
ing; in some of the nation’s largest cities New York, 
Chicago, Detroit—immigrants comprised a majority 
of the labor force. 

It is easier to think about immigration as occur- 
ring in waves, The immigration that took place before 
1820. when no records were kept, continued the 
British cultural domination, Between 1825 and 1880, 


immigrants came from more diverse areas in north- 
ern and western Europe. Historians term this the old 
wave of immigrants. Between 1880 and 1925, immi- 
grants increasingly came from other parts of Europe, 
as well as from French Canada, and even some from 
China and Japan (See Box 10.1). Historians term this 
the mew wave. Each of these groups encountered 
different experiences and different receptions from 
the native-born population and tended to have dif- 
ferent settlement histories. These differences persist 
today, in the ethnic completion of separate parts of 
the Urited States and in the differences among urban, 
small town, and rural America. 


The New Catholic Arrivals 

During the period between 1820 and 1880, the British 
Isles continued to be the primary source of immigra- 
tion, with Germany running a close second. Other 
areas, such as France, Scandinavia, and even Canad: 
(some immigrants used Canada as a way station en 
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BOX 10.1 STRANGERS FROM A DIFFERENT SHORE: CHINESE AND JAPANESE MIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Although the majority of immigrants arrived in East Coast 
poris such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, San 
Francisco was also a significant port of entry. The last half 
of the nineteenth century witnessed migration from China 
and Japan. Beginning in 1850, Chinese migrants left a land. 
of economic poverty and political chaos to try their luck in a 
land they called "Gam Shan” or “Mountain of Gold” They 
arrived on clipper ships—often debenturing themselves to 
ay the fars—and on arrival they took whatever low-level 
jobs were available to them: personal services such us doing 
laundry, cooking, and serving; as well as railroad construc- 
tion, mining, agricultural work, and some factory work. 
By 1890 there were about 110,000 Chinese in the United 
States, nearly all of them within the western states. That 
population was made up of men supporting families in 
China through remittances. Chinese laborers often treated 
their stay as a sojourn and had no plans to bring over 
their families. Many of the Chinese lived in small min- 
ing towns, laboring and performing services for the local 
population, but many also clustered in a few square blocks 
in distinct "Chinatowns" in San Francisco (Figure B10.1), 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, and after a time in New York 
City. By the early twentieth century, the Chinese population. 
remained concentrated in the West, but it was also found in 
other sections, It also became almost exclusively urban; the 


route to the United States), each sent less than half a 
million people. Scandinavians, although they arrived 
mainly after 1880, are usually considered to be part 
of the old wave of immigration. In many respects, 
these arrivals helped to reinforce population patterns 
that already existed, adding to the considerable stock 
of English and Scots-lrich, while bolstering existing 
populations of Germans. Note, however, that the pro- 
portional volume of immigration during this period 
‘was larger than at any other time during U.S. history. 
In the peak decade of the 18505, the number of immi- 
grants exceeded 12 percent of the existing American 
population, Even small changes in the composition 
of the population carried dramatic consequences for 
America's cities. 

This immigration introduced several new ele- 
ments. The large-scale German immigration brought 


Chinese are now the most urbanized ethnic group in the 
United States. 

The Chinese were probably treated worse than any other 
ethnie group. with the exception of African Americans 
and American Indians. They were confronted with viru- 
Jent racism that viewed them as depraved, disease-ridden, 
opium-addicied heathens. Because they were unwelcome, 
the Chinese were forced to stick together as a defense 
mechanism. Asa result, they were accused of clannishness 
‘These attitudes led to a series of immigration restrictions 
Chinese women were excluded in 1875, Then in 1882, 
Congress passed a more general Chinese Exclusion Act, 
Which restricted immigration to only a few males, Only in 
the 1940s was a more normal stream of Chinese immigra- 
tion allowed. 

Along with the Chinese, Japanese settlers began 
coming over to the United States in the late nineteenth 
century. Until the 1860s, the Japanese government main- 
tained a closed-door policy toward the outside world; 
only during the Meiji Restoration was Japan opened up 
and emigration allowed to proceed. Most immigration to 
the United States occurred from the 1890s up until the 
period before World War L. With the need for labor in 
the western United States, many large U.S. companies 
actively recruited Japanese laborers. Japanese immigrants 
also flocked to work on plantations in Hawaii, both before 


people who spoke no English and who would often 
retain their native language. German continued to 
be used in Wisconsin parochial schools and parishes 
until World War I. The old wave of immigration 
also brought for the fist time an enormous number 
of Catholics. The German immigrant population 
included many Catholic adherents. The Irish popula- 
tion, from the south this time, was overwhelmingly 
Catholic. Asa result, Catholics went from less than 1 
percent of the total U.S. population in 1790 to about 
75 percent in 1850. 


Geography of Immigration ^ particular geog- 
raphy of immigration surfaced at this time because 
immigrants were likely to favor certain parts of the 
country over others, The large majority of immi- 
grants disembarked in the port of New York. New 
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and after it became an American territory. la general, 
Japanese immigrants were far more agriculturally oriented 
than the Chinese. Many worked on farms and over time 
saved up enough money to buy their own land. 

Attitudes toward the Japancas do not appear to have 
been as hostile as those toward the Chinese. After Chinese 
immigration was curbed in the 1880s, Jupanese immigra- 
tion made up some of the slack. But the Japanese were also 


Orleans, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco distant runners-up, although each 
"specialized" in a particular immigrant group. This 
had a clear effect on regional patterns of settle- 
ment, as did the perceived economic opportunities 
of different regions. With the exception of New 
Orleans, which attracted large numbers of Irish and 
Germans, immigrants generally avoided the South. 
The southern antebellum and postbellum plantation. 
economy was unsuitable for new arrivals. The far 
West (especially California) gly attracted. 
its share of immigrants, including a sizable number 
of Chinese and Japanese (see Box 10.1). But it 
was in the Northeast and Midwest that the foreign 
population predominsted. New York State by itself, 
was home to one-quarter of the total foreign-born 
population in 1860. 


Figure B10.1 San Francisco China- 
town, around 1920, 


Library of Congress Prins and Photographs Division, mold 


Gentle Collecton, Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


discriminated against, Like the Chinese, they could not be 
naturalized as citizens. A Gentlemen’s Agreement in 1907 
curbed male labor migration, although it did allow for the 
families of immigrants to be brought over. Later, laws were 
peseed the 19208 that deprive Sepusces immigrants of 
the right to own land, causing many to relocate in cities, 
‘And, the Japanese were singled out during World War I 
and forced into relocation centers or internment camps 


Foreign atrivals of this period were more likely 
than native-born residents to settle in cities, and their 
urban orientation increased with time. Pre-Civil War 

nmigrants encountered an agrarian society that was 
in the carly stages of an industrial and urban revolu- 
tion. The United States was still significantly behind 
Great Britain, which had reached a threshold of hav- 
ing half of its population located within cities. In 
1860, only about 36 percent of all foreigners lived 
in the largest 43 U.S. cities, and half of these resided 
in the six major ports of entry. 

‘There was a great deal of opportunity within the 
vast, untapped hinterlands. Prior to 1890, the frontiers 
of the United States continued to expand. Land was 
widely available for those who wished it, as long as 
they were willing to travel long distances. The Home- 
stead Act made land available to those who agreed 
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Percentage German 


10 145 
Percentage Irish 


to settle and farm it. The railroad companies had an 
interest in selling vast swaths of land they had been 
‘granted by the federal government. Some Midwest- 
ern states even promoted themselves to prospective 
migrants, setting up recruitment offices and running. 
advertisements overseas, They wished to grow, and 
immigration was an effective strategy for promoting 
growth. Many such states established a patchwork of 
intensely ethnic enclaves throughout the countryside: 
‘Swedes and Finns among Minnesota's Iron Range; 
German-dominated counties in southwestern Wiscon- 
sin and in northwestern Ohio, Norwegians in north- 
eastern North Dakota, 


Differences in Urban Orientation Urban 
orientation clearly varied among the major groups. 
‘Scandinavians were among the least likely to settle in 


e Now York 


‘Mean percentage German 


Figure 102 Irish and German-born immi- 
grant percentages of American cities in 
1870. There was a strong regional dis 
tion between cities with a high proportion. 
of Irish and cities with a high German pro- 
portion. Source: Ward, David, 1971. 


cities, preferring the wide-open spaces of the upper 
‘Midwest and the upper Plains, By the late nineteenth 
century, only 28 percent of Scandinavians lived in 
cities with more than 25,000 people. The majority 
re-created the farms and villages of their homeland, 
residing in rural ethnic enclaves and showing little 
interest in interacting outside the group. Germans 
tended to divide evenly between farms and cities in 
the Middle Atlantic and Midwestern regions. Slightly 
less than half of all Germans lived in cities with more 
than 25,000 inhabitants, The Irish, on the other hand, 
‘were more likely to live in small, medium, and large 
cities, and were more likely to concentrate within the 
cities of the Northeast, especially Boston, 

A chart taken from geographer David Ward's 
Cities and Immigrants (1971) shows the variation in 
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German and Irish urban settlement pattems 
(Figure 10.2). The chart places the 50 main American 
cities along a plot with the percentage of ethnic 
Irish increasing from left to right and the percentage 
of ethnic Germans increasing from bottom to top. 
Overall, the Irish made up a larger proportion of the 
total urban population (14.5 percent) than did the 
Germans (11.5 percent). But the regional differences 
are striking, Only New York City—the only city 
with | million people—had greater-than-average 
percentages of both groups, The other cities divided. 
fairly evenly along ethnie lines. New England 
cities—and a few other Northeastern cities—were 
clearly Irish-oriented. Given Pennsylvania’s original 
attraction to German settlers in the colonial era, it is 
also surprising to find that Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
had higher proportions of Irish. Midwestern cities 
as well as Baltimore, Newark, and two upstate New 
York cities were clearly German. Cities in the South 
‘had smaller proportions of both populations. 


Reception of Immigrants Another point of dif- 
ference among the old immigrant groups came from 
the reactions they encountered among existing resi- 
dents. Although individual experiences differed, the 
Scandinavians and Germans were largely welcomed 
at best, or at least tolerated. Scandinavians settled in 
‘emote areas and had often been targeted by recruiters. 
They did little to upset the status quo. Germans had 
an advantage of enjoying the sympathies of articulate 
spokesmen, and they were well represented among 
the skilled workers, specializing in a variety of hand- 
ierafts, brewing, and food processing. In addition, 
many came to the United States with some property. 
Most animosity at the time was directed toward the 
Irish, for several reasons. The Irish were generally 
impoverished. Many emigrated as a response to a 
series of famines that swept Ireland, so most came 
h almost nothing in their pockets and no skilled 
trades to parlay into economic success. The bulk of 
Irish immigrants wereemployed in unskilled jobs and 
many were employed as domestic servants. As shown 
in Figure 10.2, the Irish tended to settle in older areas 
of the country, forcing them to adapt io existing social 
structures rather than be able to fully re-create their 
own societies. There was no opportunity for such 
immigrants to isolate themselves. 


Finally, the Irish were Catholic. Unlike Germans 
who could be either Catholic or Protestant, Catholi- 
cism was clearly equated with Irish background. The 
Irish were also disparaged by the British upper class, 
whom the American upper class sought to emulate. 
The combination of these factors led to large-scale 
denigration, abuse, and exploitation of the Irish popu- 
lation. This culminated in the vicious editorials (such 
as the one at the beginning of the chapter), nasty 
cartoons that cast the Irish as subhuman (Fig- 
ure 10.3), and discrimination. The addendum “Irish 
mecd not apply" or “None need apply but Amer- 
icans" was a common part of want ads and job 
notices well into the twentieth century. Attempts by 
the Irish to improve their situation through organiz- 
ing, political activity, and their ascendance in the 
Catholic Church hierarchy only infuriated "native" 
Americans. 


Segregation Patterns Despite the cultural dif- 
ference of these European ethnic groups, there was 
little in the way of true residential segregation as we 
understand it today. In Latin, segregation means liter- 
ally “to separate from the flock." In common usage, 
segregation refers to the geographical separation of 
people on the basis of ethnicity or race. Residential 
segregation in this case would entail the separation of 
people's residences. Other types of segregation can 
and do exist: segregation of businesses, segregation 
of schools, segregation by activity 

‘Within the countryside, segregation did occur as 
entire villages were populated by particular ethnic 
‘groups. But the city was something else entirely: 
here the Irish, German, and other mid-nineteenth 
century immigrant groups were more residentially 
mixed. The absence of residential segregation was 
duc largely tothe nature of the urban form prior tothe 
American Civil War. Most cities were small, with lit- 
tle in the way of a central business district, almost no 
separation of functions, and little separation by social 
lass. Cities were set up primarily for walking, and 
most people conducted their lives within a minimum 
of space. Rich and poor lived close together, sharing 
space across an alleyway often near their places of 
business. In this type of urban environment, even the 
despised Irish were scattered throughout the city, as 
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- 
Figure 10.3 Cartoon by Thomas Nast depicting but 
African Americans and Irish immigrants as sublu- 
man. Unfortunately, such sentiments were typical 
im the ate nineteenth century. Source: Library of 
Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Harpers 
"Weskly Dec. 9, 1876, Cartoon by Thomas Nast 


evidenced by the map of Boston, circa 1850, shown 
in Figure 104. 


The New European Immigration 
Afier 1880, the nature of American immigration 
changed a great deal. For one thing, the overall 
totals increased dramatically. The steady stream 
of pre-1880 immigration became a flood of new 
arrivals as immigration doubled and then tripled. 
In addition, the national origins of most imm 

grants changed, The older immigrant populations 
of Germans, Irish, British, and Scandinavians con- 
tinued to arrive. But they were joined by a series 
of peoples from southern and eastern Europe, the 


so-called “new immigrants.” From 1880 until 1920, 
the main sources of immigration were from Italy, 
the Russian Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Greece, and Spain. Contained within some of these 
imperial jurisdictions was an array of ethnicities 
Jewish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Polish, Hungarian, 
and Serbian. to name just a few. These groups were 
largely non-Protestant (divided among Catholics, 
Jews, and Eastern Orthodox), non-English speaking, 
and culturally distinct from the old immigration of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

As was the case with the old immigration, the new 
immigrants were likely to favor particular areas of 
the country. If anything, the avoidance of the South 
‘was even more pronounced. With the exception of 
New Orleans, which attracted a fair number of Italian. 
migrants, most newcomers came through New York. 
anda few other eastern ports and eitherremained close 
by or traveled into the industrialized Midwest. In fact, 
it was the emerging industrial geography of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century America that 
most predicted where immigrants would locate. 


Urban Urientation of New Immigrants the 
new wave of immigrants differed in still another way 
from the older wave. Whereas the first wave of immi- 
grants had been likely to move to both cities and rural 
areas, this second wave settled overwhelmingly in 
urban areas, Even though the United States asa whole 
was still predominantly rural, more than 90 percent of 
Jews, 85 percent of Italians, and 85 percent of Poles 
settled in cities. As was true of the old immigrants, 
the new immigrants exhibited a strong predilection 
to settle in particular cities. 

Tn general, we can point to three types of urban 
settlements that attracted immigrants: 


1. Ports of entry attracted immigrants without money to 
0 any further and those who had found opportunity 
there, These were cities such as New York, Boston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and San Francisco, 
Interior cities served as major distribution and export 
centers, including Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukce, Cleveland, Detroit and Akron. 
3. Small manufacturing towns were located in New Eng- 
and and the Mid-Atlantic region. including Lowell, Fall 
River, Worcester, Scranton, and Toledo, 
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Map I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
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Figure 10.4 Distribution of Irish in Boston, 1850. Although the Irish population avoided certain neighborhoods, 
they were generally dispersed throughout the city. Source: Authors 


A result of all of this immigration and urban- 
ization is that the foreign-born population of 
‘America’s biggest cities soared. By the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, immigrants and their 
children accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
urban population in the Northeast and Midwest—the 
most populous and economically dynamic part of 
"he country. Even as late as 1920, half of all the 
urban population in the country was of foreign birth 
or foreign parentage. 

With regard to the different ethnic groups i 
volved, certain patterns of settlement emerged. Jews 
settled primarily in Mid-Atlantic states, especially in 
New York. Italians were also found in Mid-Atlantic 
states, although many also located to New England. 
Most French Canadians settled in New England, 
creating an extension from Quebec down through 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and into 
Rhode Island. Some Bohemians and other Central 
and Eastern Europeans went West, settling in a num- 
ber of cities stretching from Ohio through Nebraska 


(Figure 10.5), Again, most of this settlement occurred 
in cities. 

What accounted for the urban preferences among 
new immigrant settlers? Structural factors were 
clearly involved. By the 1880s, the frontier had 
effectively closed. At the same time, the manufac- 
turing revolution was in full swing, providing great 
opportunities for unskilled labor. The people who 
arrived in the United States at this time were mostly 
poor and poorly educated. Well over 90 percent of 
"new immigrants" entered this country with less 
than $50 in their pocket—not a great deal even in 
those days. Many new arrivals were illiterate, even in 
their own language. Among the arrivals, 50 percent. 
of Lithuanians, 35 percent of Poles, 52 percent of 
southern Italians, and 38 percent of Russians could 
not read, and virtually none of the newcomers could 
read in English. This contrasts with the earlier wave 
of old immigrants, who tended to be Titerate and 
possessed some knowledge of English. 

Occupationally, most of the new immigrant 
populations had few usable skills—more than 90 
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Figure 10.5 This map shows the primary location of several ethnic groupsas of 1960, Source: Authors 


percent could be classified as laborers, peasants, 
amd servants—reducing the prospects of securing 
well-paying jobs in the cities, But the prospect for 
some type of employment was usually good. In times 
of economic depression, when jobs were scarce, 
many of the new arrivals simply turned around and 
went back home. About one-fourth of immigrants 
returned to their homeland, although many of these 


were men who had always intended to remain in the 
United States for only a short time. 


Neighborhood Locations Given these circum- 
stances, the bulk of new immigrants located where. 
housing was available and where it was cheapest. 
Because the new immigrants were arriving at a time 
when cities were expanding and the middle class 
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was moving into more spacious suburbs, a majority 
settled in inner-city neighborhoods that had been 
previously occupied by more established groups—an 
area termed the zone of transition. 

the immigrants occupied 
and squalor. The demand. 
for housing far exceeded the supply, meaning that 
families had to squeeze into ever-smaller spaces. 
This did not necessarily mean that conditions were 
anhealiy—Russian Jews, for example, lived in 
extremely congested conditions but enjoyed fairly 
low mortality rates—but it highlighted the poverty 
of many arrivals. The conditions experienced by 
the tum-of-the-century immigrants horrified out- 
side observers. Report after report testified to the 
substandard conditions experienced by the newest 
urban residents. Many commentators were indeed 
sympathetic to the plight of the people, Upton 
Sinclair's novel. The Jungle, exposed the abuse of 
immigrant workers and families in Chicago, Others 
simply reported on the conditions they saw. One 
such reporter vas Jacob Riis, a social reformer who 
fought to improve the conditions of many of New 
York's worst slums. His book, How the Other Half 
Lives, was published in 1890 and included text and 
redrawn photos chronicling the conditions of the 
"ime. Riis described cheap lodging houses, waifs, 
street Arabs, and tenements. A tenement of the time 
was described officially as a 


brick building from four to six stories high on the. 
street ... four families occupy each floor, and a set 
of rooms consists of one or two dark closets, used 
as bedrooms, with a living room twelve by ten. 
‘The staircase is too often a dark well in the center 
of the house, and no direct through ventilation 
is possible, each family being separated from the 
other by partitions. (1890 [1971], p. 17) 


Unofficially, tenemenis held significantly more peo- 
ple. As Riis exclaimed: 


It no longer excites even passing attention, when 
the sanitary police report counting 101 adults and. 
91 children in the Crosby Street house, one of 
twins, built together. The children in the other, if 
1 am not mistaken, numbered 89, a total of 180 


fortwo tenements! Or when a midnight inspection. 
in Mulberry Street unearths a hundred and fifty 
"lodgers" sleeping on filthy floors in two build- 
ings. (p. 17) 
Conditions outside of New York were little better. 
One account of a Polish neighborhood in 1920 
Chicago described it as 10 square blocks containing 
14,000 people, making it three times more crowded 
than the most crowded portions of Calcutta, India. In. 
this neighborhood, three-quarters of all apartments 
had less than 400 square feet of space, one-fifth of 
all people lived in basement apartments, and most of 
the residents had access only to outdoor plumbing, 
Such eyewitness accounts sparked reform legislation 
and gave rise to charitable institutions. 


Segregation Patterns As a rule, the new immi 
grant populations were far more concentrated than 
the older groups had heen. These segregation patterns 
largely reflected changes in the shape of the Amer- 
ican city. As the city expanded. functional separa- 
tion was accentuated. Most cities developed a central 
business district (detailed in Chapter 5), a factory dis- 
trict, and residential districts divided on the basis of 
class. Because newcomers occupied the worst hous- 
ing, they tended to be separated from native-born 
and even older immigrant groups. Distinct residential 
quarters characterized by a particular group emerged. 
Little Italy, “Jewtown,” and other ethnically distinct 
neighborhoods became fixtures of some of the largest 
cities. Note, however, that few neighborhoods were 
solely occupied by a single group, and so were not 
strictly consistent with the definition of a ghetto. To 
be sure, foreigners were segregated from the native 
born, but they were much less segregated from one 
another. 

Table 10.1 illustrates the tendency of foreign pop- 
ulations to be segregated from the native population. 
in 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1950. The table makes 
use of a segregation index or indes of dissimilarity, 
a5 described in Chapter 9. The "new" groups, com- 
posed of Southern, Central, and Eastern Europeans. 
are clearly more segregated than the "old" groups 
of Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians at each point 
in time, 
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Table 10.1 Segregation Indices for Old and New 
Immigrant Groups 


1910 1920 1930 1950 
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Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Source: Lieberson, S 


Negative and Positive Impacts of Location 
Whatever the facts of the situation, these urban 
ethnic neighborhoods combined in the American 
imagination. Many native-bom Americans feared 
that immigrant groups, concentrated in cities, were 
undermining American culture. Many Americans 
were wary of cities in the first place, bat a city filled 
with foreigners was considered to be especially 
dangerous. The congested conditions of cities along 
with the high percentages of aliens appeared to many 
people to be a social tinderbox, wanting to rente into 
riots and anarchy, 

Nevertheless, these initial locations had a num- 
ber of positive aspects. The first was one of cultural 
expediency, Immigrant ghettos were destinations that 
attracted family and friends from the old country. 
Neighborhoods furnished newcomers with a step- 
pingstonc into mainstream society. People were not 
forced to confront an unfamiliar and sometimes hos- 
tile environment, Many of the early immigrant neigh- 
borhoods were also fairly insular, The language of 
the streets was the immigrant language (in fact, in 
some parts it was virtually impossible to get around in 
English). Beyondthis, a host of institutions developed 
to help the immigrants: churches and synagogues. 
‘welfare institutions, meeting houses, and businesses 
All of these allowed for the creation of a “society 
within a society.” 

Economically, these immigrant neighborhoods 
were also close to available employment. Alihough 
the middle class had moved out, most of the major 
industries, warehouses, and services remained 


near the center of the city. Many immigrants were 
attracted to availabile cheap housing located close by 
the manufacturing jobs. A central location also made 
iteasier for unskilled laborers to find other jobs when 
they were laid off, Many such jobs required little in 
the way of skills and were distasteful to most native 
white Americans, Unemployment was therefore not 
nearly as large a problem as exploitation. 

‘These particular advantages of cultural expedi- 
ency and proximity to available employment eventu- 
ally provided a sp 
propelling many immigrants upward and outward. By 
and large, immigrant communities were short-term 
phenomena that dissipated once large numbers of 
the ethnic residents—and especially the children of 
immigrants—made enough money to move into bet- 
ter housing further outside the city. After World War 
1I, many of these neighborhoods began to diminish. 
The inhabitants either died or became successful and 
left, Some ethnic neighborhoods survived into the 
1940s and 1950s, becoming subjects of such stud- 
desas Street Comer Society and The Urban Villagers, 
but by the 1960s and 1970s, most had become relics 
Newer populations had moved in or the neighbor- 
hoods were torn down in the name of urban renewal. 

‘The loss of these distinct neighborhoods and the 
dispersal of second- and third-generation groups 
throughout the cities and metropolitan areas marked 
the long erosion of economic and social barriers 
between ethnics and native-born Anglo-Americans. 
This process is assimilation, Social scientists use 
the term to describe the process whereby an ethnic 
group becomes more similar (in culture, in employ- 
‘ment, in attitudes) to the dominant group. Although 
cultural distinctiveness still remains, as manifested 
by religious devotion, political attitudes, and espe- 
cially ethnic pride, over the course of the twentieth 
century the massive European immigrant stock was 
incorporated into the American culture. Those who 
had once been reviled and scorned became a part of 
the establishment. 


ingboard into mainstream society, 
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The Ethnic Kaleidoscope of Today 

From World War I through the 1960s, immigration 
rates declined significantly. A great deal of this had to 
do with structural and external conditions. Two world 
wars, a global economic depression, and the desire of 
several oppressive governments after World War Ito 
keep their subjects locked in reduced the number of 
potential migrants, although these forces did lead to 
several waves of refugees. 


Immigration Legislation In addition to the 
causes listed above, the nation itself undertook sev- 
eral successful efforts to limit immigration through 
immigration legislation. By the 1920s, American 
attitudes toward immigration had become inconsis- 
tent. On the one hand, there was pride in American 
diversity. Abie's Irish Rose—a story about the mar- 
riage of a Jewish man and an Irish woman—ran for 
seven years on Broadway. Al Smith became the first 
Catholic to receive a major party nomination for 
president in 1928, although he lost the election deci- 
sively. On the other hand, more determined voices 
heeded the statements of President Calvin Coolidge 
that “biological taws tell us thar certain diver- 
gent people will not mix or blend” (Barkan, 1996, 
p. 12) and that “America must be kept American" 
(Barkan, 1996, p. 2). Later on, President Herbert 
Hoover would complain to New York Congressman 
Fiorella LaGuardia that “Italians are predominantly 
our murderers and bootleggers...foreign spawn, 
who do not appreciate this country” (Martin, 2004 
p. 76). In 1924, Congress passed restrictive legisla- 
tion that used national origin quotas that effectively 
cut off most overseas immigration, This legislation 
imposed a ceiling of only 154,000 immigrants a 
year, with almost three-quarters of legal entries 
designated for people from Great Britain, Germany, 
and Ireland. Earlier acts had eliminated Asian immi- 
gration, made it more difficult for certain people 
to obtain citizenship, and even stripped citizenship 
from some. The stringency of these restrictions 
became especially poignant as hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees from Nazi Germany were denied 
entry to the United States, only to be returned to 
their doom. 


These restrictions largely held until the 1960s. 
They led toa steady decline in the foreign-born popu- 
lation that would not be reversed until some 70 years 
later. They also left a substantial void in the mass 
migration to U.S. cities—filled in part by the migra- 
tion of American blacks from the South, 

In 1965, immigration laws changed dramatically. 
Congress passed a law abolishing the discriminatory 
national origin quotas of the 1924 act and replaced 
them with a series of preferences. Parents, spouses, 
amd minor children of immigrants already in the 
country were exempted from the overall quota. By 
1997, these groups comprised about 40 percent of 
the total legal immigration. This was followed by 
preferences for other family members, profession- 
als, skilled workers, and refugees. Each country 
was expected to contribute no more than 20,000 
immigrants a year (although initially inhabitants of 
the Americas were considered outside ihe quota: 
was changed in 1976). Although the overall 
ceiling was not raised substantially at first, this law 
expanded both the numbers and the diversity of 
immigrants 


Immigrant Patterns Figures from the 1960s 
through 2005 show how the 1965 law and subsequent. 
laws dramatically reshaped American immigration 
(Figure 10.6). To begin with, the overall volume of 
immigration has continued to increase. On average, 
320,000 immigrants a year came to the United States 
in the 1960s; 430,000 in the 1970s: 630,000 in the 
1980s; 978,000 in the 1990s; and 958,000 in the 
first years of the twenty-first century. In fact, by 
the first decade of the twenty-first century, immi. 
gration volumes finally attained the level of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, albeit within a much 
larger national population. In addition, the destina- 
tions favored by immigrants have changed a great 
deal. At the beginning of the twentieth century New 
York City was the preferred destination, followed 
by several important cities in the Northeast and 
Midwest: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Detroit, By the end of the century, New York 
continued to be the number one destination, but it 
was now followed closely by Los Angeles and a host 
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1820-1860 1881-1920 1921-1960 1961-2004 


Germany 3052128 2,443,565 
Ireland 2829205 1,529,144 

UK 1949256 1,946253 

Italy 81.277 4,114,603 

‘Austria-Hungary 80,769 3988034 

‘Soviet Union 43170 3237078 

Other Europe 953,449 

Canada 654660 1318026 1,582,712 1,028,668 

Mexico 25,19 — 271530 842006 5,710,305 

Caribbean 03490 299080 203217 3402926 

Central America 1,220 26304 88048 1,484,290 

‘South America 8.725 62558 163477 182095 

China 228945 — 118393 — 61201 1115088 

Inda 359 7,132 6.116 1050576 

Philippines - - 24526 1703.506 

Korea - - 6338 871.741 

Vietnam - - 335 862,494 (ig coin " 

Ven Tas soose 220415 atetep Figure 10.6 Changing composition of immigration, 


Alrca & Oceania 12,983 60,008 ^ 6823 


by nationality. Before 1880, most immigrants were 


4,049,293 from northern and westem European countries. 


Between 1881 and 1920, most immigrants came from 
countries in southern and eastern Europe, Since 1960, 
Latin America and Asia have been the principal 


Asia 87641814 places of origin. Soure: Martin, Philip and Midgley. 
Afrca/Oceania 1049293 Elizabeth, 1994. 


of Sunbelt cities. The geographic pattem shows that 
the northeast corridor, parts of the south, and the west 
coast displayed the highest volume of immigrants 
between 2000 and 2010 (Figure 10.7). Except for 
Chicago and Minneapolis, many Midwestern cities 
are no longer an attractive destination. 

Recent immigration data indicate that Miami is 
easily the top immigrant destination, in proportion 
to its population, with Fort Lauderdale also popular. 
They are followed by Jersey City, New York City, 
and Bergen County in northeastern New Jerscy—all 
thre within the New York greater metropolitan 
area. Several West Coast metropolitan areas—San 
Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sal 
nas, and Orange County—are highly popular as 
well. Other immigrant destinations are Seattle, 
Texas metropolitan areas like El Paso and Houston, 
and Boston. 

Among the least popular destinations are cities 
in the Midwest, Mountain West, and South. Many 
of these cities are major magnets for domestic 


migration—Phoenix, Denver, Atlanta, Austin—but 
arc less likely toexperience immigration. Thedemog- 
ropher William Frey (1998) has suggested that the 
immigration to a city may be inversely related to 
domestic migration, as natives seek to escape the 
diversity and move to more homogeneous metros 
Recently new patterns of immigration show am 
increase in Latinos and Asians in smaller cities, such 
as Raleigh-Durham, North Carolina, and Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

nally, the complexion of American immigration 
has changed. Before 1965, northern and western 
Europeans were the dominant population, strongly 
favored by the preferential quotas. With the removal 
of these preferences, all types of nationalities were 
allowed to enter the United States. But rather than the 
southern and eastern Europeans, who had sparked 
the restrictions in the first place, well over 80 percent 
of immigrants came from Latin America and Asia. 
Mexico alone accounts for more than 18 percent 
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INCREASE IN FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION, 2000-2010 


In U.S. metropolitan areas 


Figure 10.7 Increase in foreign born, 2000-2010. Immigrants tend to be initially attracted to cities along 
the West Coast, Northeast corridor, and in Florida and Texas. Source: Authors, 


of the total. Five Asian countries—the Philip- 
pines, China, Korea, Vietnam, and India—account 
for another 23 percent of the legal total. When 
undocumented immigrants are added to the mix, the 
preponderance of Latin Americans and Asians is 
even more accentuated. 

The country encountered by this newest wave 
of immigrants differs dramatically from the country 
entered by the major European immigrant groups of 
a century ago. Gone is the froc and open land; gone 
also are the bustling, industrial cities. The Amer- 
ica of today is far less rural, far less industrial, far 
more suburban, and far more oriented toward the 
West and the South. It is also a much more prosper- 
ous place, but one where education and skills are at 
a premium. 

The newest immigration is composed of many dif- 
ferent groups. Arrivals come from a wider variety 
of places than before. They also bring tremendous 


differences in financial and human capital assets. For 
example, although immigrants are now less likely 
than native-born Americans to have finished high 
school, they are also more likely io have advanced 
degrees, Overarching all of this is the fact that the 
American economy exists more than ever within a 
globalized world, where labor, capital, and culture are 
far more integrated than ever before. 

The diversity in immigration and its effects on 
U.S. cities defy easy categorization. Immigrant 
groups vary greatly from one another, and there 
are substantial differences within groups as well. 
‘Two main umbrella populations stand out in their 
contributions and in the way in which they are 
reshaping American cities: Latinos, arriving from 
the Caribbean, Central America, and South America; 
and new Asian immigrants. Together, these two 
broad populations are expected to comprise one-third 
of the total U.S. population in 2050 (Figure 108). 
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Projected Racial and Ethnic Composition of the United States, 1999 to 2050 
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non-Hispanic white proportion will steadily decline, while the proportion of Asians and Hispanics will increase, Source: 


Riche, Martha F., 2000, 


Non-Hispanic whites—themselves becoming a more 
diverse population with the incorporation of many 

mmigranis from eastem Europe and the former 
Soviet Union—will at that time become a bare major- 
ity, as the United States completes its transformation 
into a majority-minority country. Box 102 dis- 
cusses how cities in Canada are also heavily affected 
by immigration. 


LATINO MIGRATION AND Irs Impact ON CITIES 


In the last two decades of the twentieth century, 
nearly half of all immigration came from Latin Amer. 
icaand the Caribbean. This wasnot a purely “La 
migration—Afro-Caribbean groups such as Haitian: 


Jamaicans, Guyanans, and Trinidadians contributed a 
ignificant proportion—but it underscores the extent 
to which Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking immi- 
grants from the Western Hemisphere continue to 
influence American society. The result is that Lati- 
nos or Hispanics (both terms are used) surpassed 
African Americans in the 2000 census as the coun- 
try's largest ethnic group. Even if no further immi- 
gration Were to occur, the proportion of Latinos in 
the United States would continue to expand, because 
fertility rates among Latinos are the highest ofall eth- 
nic groups, But all signs point toward continued high 
immigration and the likelihood that Hispanics will 
comprise one-quarter of the overall U.S. population 
in 2050. 

The distribution of Latinos is geographically 
uneven, Figure 10.9, taken from the 2010 census, 
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x: Hispanic or Latino Population as a Percent of Total Population by County: 2010 


Figure 10.9 Percent of Latino origin population by county, 2010. Latinos are regionally concentrated in the 
southwestern United States, California, and south Florida, Source: Ennis, Sharon R., Merarys Ríos- Vargas, and 


Nora G. Albert, 2010. 


shows the proportion of Latinos by county. It gives a. 
00d snapshot of where Latinos live today. There are 
three distinct areas of concentration: 


1. The largest and most visible concentration by far isa belt 
described by some as Mex-America that striches from 
California's Central Valley and Pacific coast through the 
states of Arizona and New Mexico into Texas, especially 
along the Rio Grande. The vast majority of Hispanics 
‘within this region are of Mexican origin, 

2. The second region is focused within southem Florida, 
with a clear focus on Miami, Miami is one of the grow- 
ing number of American cities where Latinos constitute 
a clear plurality of the population. The leading His- 
panic group in this region is Cuban, although diversity 


is growing within the Hispanic population as Cubans 
are joined by a variety of nationalities from Central and 
South Ameri 

3. The third region stretches from New Jersey to New 
York City and into southern New England, Unlike the 
other two Hispanic belts, this area as a whole cannot be 
said to be dominated as much by the Latino population. 
Nevertheless, there are several strong concentrations 
within certain inner-city pockets, especially the Bronx. 
‘The leading Hispanic group in this region is Puerto 
Rican. 


The three major Hispanic populations in the 
United States—Mexicans, Cubans, and Puerto 
Ricans—have quite distinct histories, vary in their 
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BOX 10. Erusic DIVERSITY WITHIN CANADIAN Cris 


Which city in Noth America can claim to be the conti- 
nent’s most diverse? People might consider New York or 
‘Los Angeles, but the honor most likely goes to Toronto. 
“The largest city in Canada and the center of its economy, 
Toronto has emerged as a destination zone for millions of 
people from around the globe, According to the latest 2006 
Canadian census, Toronto contained a higher proportion of 
immigrants (45.7 percent) than any metropolitan area in 
North America. In contrast, Miami and Los Angeles con- 
tained 38.8 and 34.3 percent “foreign-born” populations, 
respectively, in 2010. Moreover, Toronto's makeup is far 
‘more diverse than that of Caribbean-dominated Miami or 


even Latino-dominated Los Angeles. Toronto has a sub- 
stantial immigrant population from Europe, Asia, and Latin. 
America. As a result, the city has been transformed from 
a staid, somewhat stuffy, Anglophile city that shuts down 
promptly after dark and on Sundays to a cosmopolitan 
metropolis that hosts North America's largest Chinatown, 
Greektown, and Indian community, to mention just a few. 
Toronto is the most visible exemplar of the astonishing 
speed by which immigration has affected Canada’s cities 
(Figure B10.2). Vancouver, for example, is close behind 
Toronto in percentage of immigrants in the population. The 
consequences of this influx are that Canada’s cities have 


Percent Foreign Born, 2006 
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Figure B102 Percentage for 
cign bom in Canadian 
metropolitan areas, 2006, Most 
immigrants arive in Toronto, 
‘Vancouver, and Montreal, but 
some metropolitan areas in 
southern Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia contain 
a high proportion of foreign 
born. Source: From Statistics 
Canada, hntp:/iwww.statean qc. 
capul 1-402-%/201 0000 
chapfimm/tblAbIO3-eng htm. 


socioeconomic status, and differ in their degree and 
conditions of urbanization, In general, Hispanics are 
very urban, with some 92 percent living in metropol 
tan areas as of 2000, compared with 78 percent of 
non-Hispanic whites. Six metropolitan areas—Los 
Angeles, New York, Miami, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Houston—account for fully half of all U.S. 
Hispanics 


Mexicans 
‘The largest group of Hispanics are Mexican Amer- 
ican, making up some 58.5 percent of the total 


(Figure 10.10). The tradition of Mexican migration 
began mostly in the twentieth century, with many 
Mexicans moving to areas that had once been part 
of Mexico. The first surge of Mexican immigration 
took place during the 1920s, when Mexico emerged 
asa source of low-wage labor for farms. After World 
Nar Il, the Bracero program renewed immigration 
activity. The Bracero program was an effort to bring 
in Mexican laborers to work on farms in the West, 
increasing the Hispanic presence in traditional states 
as well as in Idaho and Washington. 


been reshaped 10 an extent heretofore unseen, Canada's 
British and French heritage has given way toa multicultur- 
alism borne of many different nationalities. The Canadian 
government policy has embraced multiculturalism, afford- 
ing ethnic groups greater autonomy, linguistic privileges, 
and funding than is true of the United States. In addition, 
the immigration of peoples from Asia, Latin America, the 
West Indies, and Africa has led to a rapid increase in what 
Canadians term visible minorities. or nonwhite ethnics. As 
5s true in the United Suites, many nonwhite populations 
concentrate in the inner cities, forcing Canada to confront. 
issues of race and urbanism. Other aspects of the influx of 
immigrants have to do with their growing presence across. 
the urban landscape, found in markers like stores, schools, 
monuments, and signage (Figure B10.3). 

Canadian immigration has occurred within a national 
and cultural context quite different from that of the United 
States. Canada has long styled itself a bilingual nation, 
split between English- and French-speaking peoples. All 
of the cities in Quebec contain a clear majority of French 
Canadians, while the cities in the rest of country began as. 
overwhelmingly English. The capital city of Ottawa is a 
rare exception: It is truly bilingual in spirit as well as in 
tte. 

French Canadians are suspicious of immigration for 
two reasons: first, because it might appear to challenge the. 
French position as Canada's principal ethnic group, and 
second, because immigrants tend 10 acculturate into the 
English Canadian society, even those who arrive in Quebec. 
Quebec has taken steps to open itself further to immigration 
While ensuring that newcomers learn the language of the 
majority — French 


Although this program ended in 1964, Mexican. 
immigration has continued at a steady pace. Mexico 
is what economists consider a middle-income coun- 
try, and it is far wealthier than many other countries 
in Latin America. At the same time, the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States represents 
the most pronounced economic disparity among 
international border zones in the world. This creates. 
an extraordinary series of push-pull forces that cause 
Mexico to be the greatest supplier of both legal and 
illegal immigration. The North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) attempted to address 
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Figure B103 Chinese presence in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


these issues by creating a more rational economic 
framework that was supposed to decrease the amount 
of illegal enuy. Thus far, there is little evidence that 
NAFTA has succeeded in this endeavor. 


tlement patterns were rural, largely because most 
Mexican immigrants were farm migrant workers. 
Over the course of the twentieth century, however, 
Mexican Americans became more urbanized, Los 
Angeles County, the largest urban county in the 
country, contains nearly 4 million Latinos, most of 
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All other Hispanic 17.3. 
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Central American 48. 
Dominican 2.2 
Cubanas 


Puerto Rican 9.6 


whom are Mexican. In fact, Los Angeles contains 
the largest Mexican population outside of Mexico 
City. Likewise, in San Antonio. Corpus Christi, El 
Paso, and Brownsville (all in Texas), a majority of 
the overall population is of Mexican origin. These 
cities now contain extensive ethnic communities, 
with a host of institutions, businesses, and church 
and charitable networks. This layering of institutions 
that provide the needs of ethnic groups within a city 
hac een d 

Los Angeles provides the clearest example. In 
2010, the segregation index (or index of dissimi 
larity) for the Los Angeles metropolitan area stood 
at 62.2. The center of this city's Mexican commu- 
nity is Broadway Avenue, just east of Los Ange- 
les's modern downtown. Broadway used to be the 
main street in Los Angeles for everyone; mass tran- 
sit lines or "Red Cars” would bring in shoppers from 
far afield, Now Broadway is a Mexican shopping dis- 
trict (Figure 10.11). Hundreds of shops advertise in 
Spanish and cater to the needs of the population. 
Numerous bridal shops and stores selling dresses for 
the traditional Mexican fifteenth birthday celebration 
compete for attention with jewelry stores, electronics 
shops, and the Broadway Market, where all kinds of 
Mexican foodstuffs can be purchased. 


finer as institutional completeness 


Cubans 
Cubans, another significant Latino group, are pro- 
portionally small in number but heavily concentrated 


Figure 10.10 Distribution of the Latino 
population, by nationality, 2010. Source: 
Census 2010 Brief (htp://vww.cersus gov 


prodicen2010/riefce2010br-04. pd 


and politically and economically powerful. Unlike 
Mexican migration, which was driven largely by eco- 
nomic conditions, the migration of Cubans has a clear 
political genesis, When Fidel Castro took over the 
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Figure 10.11 Broadway Avenue is just east of downtown 
Los Angeles. It is a major shopping street for Los Ange- 
less Latino population. 


government and Cuba became a Communist country, 
a number of people from the middle and upper classes 
were compelled to leave. Despite the existing immi- 
gration restrictions in the United States in the early 
1960s, the Cubans were considered refugees from 
à Communist land and therefore were allowed free 
entry. Moreover, they have been treated better than 
any immigrant group in American history. Not only 
was legal entry quick and unquestioned, but about 
$400 million in financial assistance was offered, and 
à Cuban Refugee Emergency Center was established 
by the U.S. government, 

Cuban immigration has continued in fits and starts 
since the early 1960s. Most of the Cubans who came 
over from 1960 through 1979 were fairly wealthy, 
highly educated, and mostly white. There was a big 
spike in Cuban immigration in 1980, when Castro 
allowed 125,000 Cubans to leave from the Port of 
Mariel. Most Marielitos were less well-educated 
and poorer than previous Cuban immigrants, and 
many were black or mulatto (mixed race). In addi- 
tion, the presence of nonpolitical prisoners and 


mental hospital patients in this group prompted 
some concerns, 


Florida Concentration Cubans are highly 
urbanized, with nearly all living in metropolitan 
areas. The metropolitan area of choice is Miami, 
with a much smaller number settling in New York. 
The relationship between Cubans and Miami began 
before Castro’s takeover. After all, Cuba is only 90 
miles away from southern Florida. It was during the 
early 19605 that the conduit between the two places 
deepened. Refugees from Communist Cuba desired 
to remain close to their homeland, and the growing 
Cuban community in Miami only strengthened that 
desire. The United States did attempt to resettle the 
Cuban population outside southern Florida, but with 
little success. As a result, the relationship between 
greater Miami and the Cuban ethnic population is 
unmatched anywhere else in the United States. More 
than half of all Cuban Americans live in Dade County 
(the county that includes Miami), and two-thirds live 
in Florida. This has enabled the Cuban population 
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10 parlay its relatively small population (just 4 per- 
cent of the Hispanic total) into enormous political 
and economic influence (Box 10.3). By and large, 
Cubans in Miami are prosperous (with the exception 
of some Marielitos), well organized (boasting an 
enormous array of economic, cultural, political, and 
social groups), and politically powerful. Today, most. 
Cubans in the United States are citizens, and their 
influence is enough to support Cuban American local 
leaders and congresspeople, and to have an impact 
on U.S. presidential politics. 

Although Cubans in Miami arc fairly prosperous 
and can afford housing throughout the metropoli- 
tan area, they tend to be segregated from nearly 
every other group: Anglo (or non-Hispanic) whites, 
blacks, Asians, and even other Hispanic groups 
(Figure 10.12). The traditional center of the Cuban 
community is Little Havana, which at one time was 
a rundown area on the southwest side of Miami's 
central business district, but has now been rejuve- 
nated with the concentration of Cuban residents and 
businesses. A newer, more prosperous core can be 
found in Hialeah, a suburb that is two-thirds Cuban. 
‘These neighborivuds and other adjuining arcas wre 
Cuban in every way: ethnicity, language, political 
organizations, stores, banks, and other businesses. In 
fact, the level of cohesion isso strong here that some 
have described the creation of a segregated moral 
‘community, one that includes a fierce anticommu- 
nism, the adoption of extremely conservative views, 
and disapproval toward mavericks or non-Cubans in 
general. 


Puerto Ricans 
Puerto Ricans are the second largest Hispanic group. 
constituting about 10 percent of the total Hispanic 
population within the mainland United States. This 
distinction is important because. officially, the island 
of Puerto Rico is part of the United States (although 
it is not a state), and its residents enjoy U.S. citizen- 
ship. Asa result, no immigration is necessary to go to 
the mainland, and there is substantial back-and-forth 
migration between the island and the mainland. 
This makes Puerto Ricans unique among Hispanic 
populations. Significantly, the population of Puerto 
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BOX 10.3 Tur Crearon or Ermic Ecovovirs 


Several immigrant groups to the United States have 
chosen to open their own businesses—bypassing the 
‘mainstream economy (nonethnic economy) in favor of 
entrepreneurship (Table B10.1). The relative proportion of 
self-employment varies considerably by ethnic group and 
follows a long-standing process pursued by immigrants 
from the nineteenth century onward. The reasons behind 
the decision to start one's own business are varied. For 
many individuals, self-employment is an opportunity to 
be one's own boss, a common factor among native U.S. 
residents as well. For immigrants, it may also be a way 
to avoid having to operate on the terms dictated by the 
majority. For still others, self-employment is a response to 
frustrated expectations, as people find that their education 
and skills are not appreciated in the American economy. 
Ethnic business ownership depends on resources, and 
these certainly vary by group, The ability to open up a 
store or other business depends on access to four main 
types of resources: (1) financial capital, hat is, gaining. 
enough start-up money; (2) human capital, that is, previ- 
fous experience and education: (3) social capital, defined 
as useful social networks, often based around one's mem- 
bership in a particular class; and finally (4) ethnic capital, 
Which refers to the resources of the particular ethnic group. 
Ethnic groups differ greatly in their access to the required 
resources. For example, the success of the Korean popula- 
tion can be attributed to a combination of these resources. 


Ricans living on the U.S. mainland—almost negli- 
gible before 1950—now almost equals the popul: 
tion of Puerto Rico itself. The conveyance of choice 
has been the airplane, By the 1950s, airlines were 
providing a one-way ticket for $35, with installment 
plans available for those who could not pay even that 
amount. 


Spatial Patterns Although the island of Puerto 
Rico contains a large rural population, Puerto Ricans 
in the mainland United States are almost exclusively 
urban, Historically, most Puerto Ricans have come 
to the New York metropolitan area. Higher popula- 
tions are found in nearly every borough of New York 


‘Table B10.1 Business Ownership of Ethnoracial 
Minorities in the United States, 2000 
All Industries Self Employed 
White 107% 
Black 47% 
Mainland Chinese 9.7% 
Taiwanese 14.5% 
Japanese 10.8% 
Korean 21.3% 
Asian Indian 9.8% 
Pakistani 143% 
Filipino 5.2% 
Vietnamese 10.0% 
Cuban nos 
Puerto Rican 4.6% 
Mexican n 
Entire Population 9.9% 


Source: Authors 
Note: Earlier data suggests that Koreans, Indians, Japanese, 
Cubans, Chinese, and Vietnumese etnic groups are likely to 
‘cpluy cornice. ly unen Increases ie eie presence or 
businesses by more than 150 percent. 


Many Korean immigrants were highly educated and owned 
homes in Korea. Koreans also could take advantage of 
pooled credit among co-thnies, as well as the loyalty of 
customers, Cubans in Miami have also been able io parlay 


City and in northeastem New Jersey. There is also a 
significant Puerto Rican concentration in southern 
New England and Pennsylvania. In cities like New 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Allentown, Puerto Ricans are the 
predominant Hispanic group and are sometimes the 
largest nonwhite group (Figure 10.13). 

By some measures, Puerto Ricans are the poor- 
est major Hispanic group. A higher percentage of 
Puerto Ricans than Mexicans live in poverty and are 
on welfare, although Puerto Ricans have a slightly 
higher per capita income than Mexicans. In New 
York City, Puerto Rican neighborhoods like Span- 
ish Harlem and the South Bronx are achingly poor, 


their human capital and ethnic capital advantages into ini- 
tial predominance in some lucrative niches—appare! and 
construction—which then led to greater diversification 
"The concept of an ethnic economy differs from 
ple ethnic business ownership. An ethnic economy consists 
of a group of businesses owned by members of a particu- 
Jar ethnic group that also employs members of ihat group 
(Figure B10.4). Ethnic economies differ tremendously in 
their scope. A series of stores and businesses run by an 
ethnic group certainly makes for an ethnic economy but it 
may not be, Some, but rot all, ethnic economies are inter- 
nally integrated. In other words, the businesses buy from 
one another and are otherwise linked, This integrated econ- 
omy is sometimes described as an enclave economy. A 
few groups have been successful at creating such enclave 
economies: Koreans in Los Angeles, Chinese in Califor- 
nia’s San Gabriel Valley, and Cubans in Miami. The Cuban 
enclave economy has developed a series of links among 
manufacturing, service, wholesale, and retail businesses. 
The result is an economy that cun employ upward of 70 per- 
cent of all Cuban workers, and that some argue can provide 
higher returns than the mainstream (nonethnic) economy. 
Ethnic economies are often related to some form of 
spatial clustering. This need not be residential cluster- 
ing, For example, Koreatown is a massive agzregate of 
Korean-owned businesses, but it is not where the Koreans 
Jive. Clustering or segregation may confer an additional 
spatial resource that allows ethnic businesses an opportu- 
nity to take advantage of a nearby customer base and labor 


having greater problems of drug dependency, blight, 
and social pathology than adjoining neighborhoods 
dominated by African Americans. This has become 
Jess common, however, as more Puerto Ricans have 
joined the middle class and moved to suburban neigh- 
borhoods. Puerto Ricans concentrate in particular 
neighborhoods, but they do not dominate to the extent 
that Mexicans and Cubans do in their respective 
enclaves. 


Latino Influences 
Latino migrations have profoundly altered the popu- 
lation composition of American cities. In addition to 
the three groups mentioned above, Hispanic groups 
such as Dominicans (from the Dominican Republic), 
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supply. It may also foster links between businesses and can 
serve as a focus [or a more broadly dispersed population 

Theemergence of an Indochinese ethnic economy in St. 
Paul is best captured within the space of a few key blocks 
(Figure B10.5), This schematic transect of six blocks along 
University Avenue, a busy corridor about a kilometer from 
the downtown and extending west, shows activity at two 
different points in time, Asian-owned businesses have 
changed both in quantity and in diversity aver the period 
that Southeast Asians have settled in St. Paul. As with 
many such ethnic economies, this business activity has 
grown out of residential clustering nearby. 


(© AbanyPictres/Stockphoto 


Figure B104 Chinese herbal shop in center of Asian 
immigration area in Los Angeles. 


(continued) 


Salvadorans, Colombians, and other nationalities are 
well represented among recent immigrants, although 
they have not had the same cultural or social impact 
on cities as the three groups mentioned above. 


Significant Aspects Several aspects of Latino 


immigration and ethnicity are significant 


1. First, Hispanic poverty is high and seems tobe increas- 
ing slightly, Except for Native Americans, Latinos are 
the poorest ethnic group in the United States. However, 
this generalization masks some major differences 
among, and within groups. Cubans, for example, are 
quite prosperous, with income levels that approach 
those of non-Hispanic whites. Mexicans display a 
range of incomes, but are primarily poor (especially 
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BOX 10.3 (Continued) 
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Cubans Living in Metropolitan Miami* 
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Metropolitan Miami includes both 
Miami-Dade and Broward Counties 


‘when undocumented immigrants are included). Puerto 
Ricans are the worst off of the major groups and the 
most likely to be on welfare. 

2. Segregation exists between Latinos and other groups, 
ut it is not nearly as great as with blacks (Table 10.2). 
This is evidence that there is less discrimination toward 
Latinos than toward blacks and there is also less of a 


CD - Centra Busines District 


Broward County 


Miami-Dade County 


Figure 10.12 Cuban popula- 
tion in Miami, Dade County, 
Florida. Miami is the center of 
the Cuban community, most 
of whom have immigrated 
from Cuba since 1960. Source: 
Courtesy of Tom Boswell, 
2006. 


tendency for real estate professionals to “steer” 
prospective renters or buyers into exclusively Latino 
neighborhoods. People studying segregation and 
income have noted that Latino groups—Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans in particular—may have lower incomes 
than blacks but are more spatially integrated, Remem- 
berthat Latinos can be of any race, and the experiences. 
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Fignre 10.13 Puerto Rican population hy metropolitan area, ODD data. Most Puerta Ricans who live an the 
U.S. mainland are in New York, New Jersey, the southern New England states, and Florida. Source: Map made 


by José R. Diaz-Garayda, 


of “white” Latinos diverge from those of "black" 
Latinos Some of the newest information from the 2010 
Census suggests that Latino segregation continues 
to he an issue, and that more metropolitan areas are 
experiencing what might be described as moderate 
segregation as the overall Hispanic presence increases. 
3. The Hispanic influx into ceruin metropolitan arcas 
has often increased racial antagonism. For instance, 


‘Table 10.2 Hispanic-White Segregation 
Averages 


Top 102 Metropolitan Areas 190 — 2000 — 2010 


25th percentile 282. 351 368 
Median 37 43 434 
75th percentile. ass s322 496 


Source: William H. Frey analysis of 1990, 2000, and 2010 
Censuses, pw pscistamich edu/divcensus/segregation 
2010. hmi 


many Latinos have moved into neighborhoods formerly 
occupied by blacks (as in many of the neighborhoods 
affected by the Los Angeles riots of 1992), Latinos are 
also more likely to take low-wage jobs (owing to the 
undocumented status of many Latinos in the United 
States), and this creates friction with black workers who 
are competing for the same jobs. 


New ASIAN IMMIGRATION 


‘The Asian population of the United States has been 
increasing more rapidly than any other large group. 
Asian immigration began with the early introduction. 
of Japanese and Chinese immigrants around the 
turn of the twentieth century (see Box 10.1), but 
then it was cut short by exclusionary legislation. 
The numbers of Asian Americans, which were 
small to begin with, increased very slowly and were 
not supplemented by new arrivals. The passage of 


immigration legislation in 1965 changed all of this. In 
1970 there were 1.4 million Asian Americans—less 
han | percent of the U.S. population, By 1980, 
the Asian population had more than doubled to 3.5 
million—about 2 percent of the overall population. 
Between 1980 and 1990 the Asian population dou- 
bled yet again, and constituted 3 percent of the total, 
By the time of the 2010 census, Asian Americans 
numbered 14.7 million people when counted singly, 
and an additional 2.6 million when counted as part. 
of a combination of races. Pacific Islanders. with 
whom Asians have sometimes been lumped for 
statistical purposes, numbered about 540,000. As a 
result, Asians now constitute 5.6 percent of the US. 
population today, and are projected to become about. 
9 percent of the population by 2050. No other group. 
comes close to this rate of growth, 


IA 
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Variations in where Asians live has much to do 
with the favored destinations among Asian immi- 
grants, By far the greatest concentration is within 
Hawaii, where about 42 percent of the population 
considers itself Asian, 9 percent are Pacific Islanders 
(including native Hawaiians), and 21 percent are of 
mixed race that is mostly Asian. 

There are also two regional concentrations of 
Asian residence outside of Hawaii (Figure 10.14). 
First is the West Coast, which contains about 40 
percent of the total Asian population. In fact, about 
36 percent of Asian Americans live in Califomia 
alone. This reflects the historic tendency of Asians to 
immigrate across the Pacific Ocean and disembark 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco. Second, there 
is the concentration of Asians along the Northeast 
megalopolis, centered in New York City but with 
sizable numbers at both ends—Boston and northern 


Asian Population as a Percent of Total Population by County: 2010. 
Alone or in Combination 
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Figure 10.14 Percent of Asian population by county, 2010 Asian: are regionally concentrated in the 
Northeast corridor, Hawaii, West Coast, Florida, Chicago and Detroit. Source: Mapping Census, 2010, 


hupy/www.census.zov/prod/cen2010/briefs/e2010br- 1 pd. 
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Virginia. These major cities, especially New York, 
continue to attract immigrants. Beyond these loca- 
tions, Asians are found concentrated in a series of 
separated counties amd cities: Chicago, Houston, 
St. Paul, Jacksonville, and many college towns. 
‘These concentrations stem from varied forces. Col- 
lege communities like Ann Arbor, Michigan, host 
well-educated and sought-after Asian professionals, 
who are involved in universities or related institutions 
and industries. The Asian population in St. Paul, by 
contrast, is the result of a refugee stream of poor 
Southeast Asians, especially the Hmong from Laos. 
Significantly, each census finds Asian Americans to 
be less concentrated in particular states and places. 


Urban Orientation and Some Models 
of Asian Segregation 
Asian Americans are highly urbanized—some 19 out 
of 20 live in cities—and are more likely to live in cen- 
tral or inner citiesthan are non-Hispanic whites. They 
enjoy a substantial presence in some cities, bat they 
are a plurality in only one large city (Honolulu) and 
one smaller city (Daly City, just south of San Fran- 
cisco), Otherwise, Asian Americans predominate in 
some smaller suburban towns such as Monterey Park, 
California, and especially in urban neighborhood! 
Asians as a whole enjoy socioeconomic advan- 
tages over other minority groups and white Amer- 
icans as well (Table 10.3). According to the most 
recent data, nearly half of all Asians have a college 
degree. two-thirds are employed in a white-collar 
‘occupation (one-third as managers or professionals), 
and their median household income of $65,129 is 


almost double that of blacks and Hispanics and is 
significantly higher than that of non-Hispanic whites 
What is more, Asian Americans have suffered least in 
the recent recession, with the lowest unemployment 
rate of all population groups. Asians are also more 
likely to naturalize, that is to adopt American citi- 
zenship. than are other immigrant groups. 

This success is partly responsible for lower lev- 
els of segregation, By and large, Asian Americans 
are the least segregated of all major minority groups. 
In 1990, Asians constituted a bit less than 4 per- 
cent of the overall metropolitan population. Their 
segregation index average of 39, weighted by the 
metropolitan area population, was lower than those 
of African Americans (64) and Hispanics (42). Other 
indices of segregation were likewise lower—much 
lower than for blacks and a bit lower than for Hispan- 
ics. Asian Americans are also more likely than any 
other major group to marry outside of the group—the 
practice known as exogamy. About 40 percent of all 
native-born Asian Americans marry outside of their 
ethnic group, although they may marry an Asian of 
another ethnicity. This practice clearly affects resi- 
dential patterns because mixed.marriage partners and 
their children tend to locate in integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Substantial variations in Asian American res- 
idential patterns do occur, and we might usefully 
point to four types of Asian ethnic neighborhoods or 
enclaves (from Chung, 1995, and Li, 1998): 


1. Traditional ethnic neighborhoods: These are the neigh- 
borhoods that have traditionally served as the fist point 
of entry for Asian immigrants. For instance, big cities 
on the East and West Coasts have a well-recognized 


Table 10.3 Socioeconomic Status for Major Census Groups 


Managerial Semiskilled Household Unemployment 
Professional (%) Unskilled (%) Income Rate 
1997-1998 1997-1998 2012 2011 
White E] 12 a4 
African American 20 20 n3 
Asian m n $65,129 79 
Latino. 15 2 538.624 125 


Source: Pollard and O'Hare, 1999, pp. 33, 36, For occupation hip://www.census;gov/prod/201 2pubsip60-243 pdr for household 
income hp:/factfinder sensus-gov/faces/ubleservicevjstpages/productview-ahuml "pid= ACS_11_IYR_52301 &prodType=tabk 


for unemployment rae 


Chinatown that serves as an ethnic crossing point for 
immigrants just entering the United States and for 
morc established ethnics who still own businesses there, 
‘or who just use the area to shop and for social and 
other activities. In many of these cities, Chinatown has 
decreased its share of the overall Chinese population but 
has increased as a center for other Asian ethnic com- 
munities. Manhattan's Chinatown, for instance, now 
‘encompasses pan-Asian population of Koreans, South- 
cast Asians, and others. Boston's Chinatown is like- 
wise patronized by several Asian ethnic groups, Among 
Japanese Americans, Little Tokyo in Los Angeles serves 
the role of a traditional enclave. In the 1920s and 1930s, 
it was built as a center of business activity and social 
life. Since the 1960s, the Japanese population has scat- 
‘ered throughout the greater Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, but the neighborhood continues to hold special 
significance as a distinct ethnic place. 

l. One-step-up enclaves: These ure neighborhoods within 
‘easy access to the traditional immigrant point of entry, 
usually the Chinatowns, Most of the residents of these 
neighborhoods are either in the middle class or close. 
‘The Asian population, while maintaining many ethnic 
ties, also interacts with the other groups present within 
the community. These communities are still recogniz- 
bly urban, but they inelude people who plan to seule 
down, buy a house in the neighborhood, and send their 
children to the local schools. 

|. Ethnoburbs: The suburbanization of the American 
population has been joined by many Asian groups 
whose income and education make living in affluent 
suburbs far more feasible. This has given rise to a 
new type of ethnic settlement—what geographer Wei 
Li (1998) calls an ethnoburb but what might also 
be described as a suburban enclave, with features 
‘of both an ethnic neighborhood and a suburb. The 
populations residing within these neighborhoods 
tend to be afflvent—belonging to the upper-middle 
class—and are much more tied into regional and global 
‘economic flows. The San Gabricl Valley east of Los 
‘Angeles exemplifies this type of settlement, It includes 
high proportions of immigrants—from Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, China, and Indochina—and is characterized by 
substantial ethnic businesses, high educational status, 
white-collar occupations, and comfortable housing. 

|. New immigrant enclaves: These are enclaves located 
in poorer communities that include a large number of 
recently arrived immigrants. Many of the immigrants 
come from a more diverse set of countries (Vietnam, 
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Laos, Cambodia, South Korea, and South Asian coun- 
tries) than was traditionally the case, They are also more 
likely to rent and to move out of these neighborhoods 
as they enjoy a bit of success. Although several such 
mew enclaves are located close to the central business 
district, many are found further out, in outlying city 
neighborhoods and in inner suburbs. 


Any discussion of Asian Americans as a whole 
‘masks some enormous distinctions among the expe- 
riences of different Asian groups. Although nearly 
all Asian Americans live in metropolitan areas, they 
differ in terms of urban location, levels of segrega- 
tion, and socioeconomic status. This is true even in 
generally affluent neighborhoods like the ethnoburb, 
‘where the Indochinese and mainland Chinese popula- 
tions fare much more poorly than do the immigrants 
from Taiwan and Hong Kong. Grest differences also 
persist within groups as well. Some social scientists 
have described the status of Asians in terms of a 
bipolar distribution, meaning that Asians are over- 
represented at both the bottom and the top of the 
socioeconomic scale, Table 10.4 shows how this 
relates to educational levels, It makes sense therefore 
to highlight some aspects of a few of those Asian 
populations. 


Table 10.4 Asian Groups by Selected Educational 


Category, 2000 
Group (Single Response) No High School College 
Indian 133% 63.9% 
Pakistani 18.0% 543% 
Chinese 23.0% 48.1% 
Korean 13.7% 43.8% 
Filipino 127 43.8% 
Japanese 41.9% 
Thai 38.6% 
Vietnamese 194% 
Cambodian 
Laotian 
Hmong 
All Asian 
Total Population 


Source: Census 2000, Summary File 4 
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BOX 10.4 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


MAINTAINING SMALL ETHNIC COMMUNITIES 
via THE WonLD Wine WEB 


The traditional portrait of urban ethnic settlement involves. 
colorful signs, banners and flags, festivals and parades, and 
a host of shops complete with exotic items exposed in the 
window. But the majority of ethnic communities do not 
enjoy the size thresholds needed to suppor: these types of 
places, What is more, many ethnics move to the suburbs, 
Where an automobile culture precludes much of the street 
life we associate with ethnie community. This dilutes the 
Visibility of the ethnic group, and may also weaken the ties 
between members of the group, their homeland, and each 
other. Computer technologies, in particular the World Wide 
‘Web, have emerged as a means by which ethnic communi- 
ties can maintain their ties, even within the smallest com- 
‘munity. There have always been ethnic media, Newspapers 
and radio served as important points of contact among eth- 
nie groups. But the Internet offers something more, I pro- 
vides a means of two-way communication that is instantly 
‘updateable, providing much of the bulwark fora virtual eth- 
nic community, 

This technology can be especially helpful for tiny com- 
‘munities. The number of Latvians in North American cities 
never exceeds more than about 7,500 (in Toronto) and 


4,000 (in Chicago). For the most part, the community is 
externally invisible; most of the markers of ethnics are 
found within interior landscapes. It is through the Inter- 
net, however, that Latvian ethnics are able maintain their 
ties, One Latvian American woman poires to the Internet 
as “a good way of meeting and staying in coniact with 
Latvians all over the globe. From the Latvian camps she 
attended and those attended by her children, they have 
become acquainted with many other members, Her four 
children are always online with Latvians from North Amer- 
ica and Europe, chatting away” (Woodhouse 2005, 170). 

Larger communities also benefit from Internet com- 
munication. The Asian Indian ethnic group in the United 
States is the third largest of all Asian groups, and has been 
quite successful. But compared with many other Ameri- 
can ethnicities, the Indian American community isnot very 
visible. Much of this can be attributed to their geographic 
location inthe suburbs. Without a set of concentrated settle- 
ment nodes, the Indians have come to exploit Intemet tech 
nology as a means of cohesion. The Internet has allowed 
Asian Indians to create what Adams and Ghose (2003) 
describe as "bridgespaces" that allow them to communi- 
cate with each other and which also tie together the Indi- 
ans in North America with the South Asian subcontinent 
(Figure B10.6). 


ASIAN IMMIGRATION 


FigureB10.6 Websites used by nonresident Indians to maintaintheir diasporic identities: Indian Online 
Nodes (ION) are designed to help users navigate quickly to sites of interest to Indians in India and 
overseas; Ethnic Group Online Nodes (EGON) are multipurpose sites dedicated toa particular subethnic 
group: Local/Regional Sub-Ethnie Group Organizations (LRSEGO) are websites constructed by local 
or regional organizations in the USA. Source: Adams, Paul and Rina Ghose, 2003. 
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Asian Indians. 

There is a saying that there is “no motel without a 
Patel” (Bhardwaj and Roo, 1990). By some estimates, 
members of the Patel or Gujarati group—ethnic 
groups within India—ovn more than one-quarter of 
all motels in the United States. There is also a high 
concentration of South Asian physicians, engineers, 
professors, and other professionals in the United 
States. Overall, South Asians are a very successful 
immigran/ethnic group that is in fact composed of 
many diverse groups. The South Asian population 
in the United States is still predominantly Asian 
Indian, which in itself includes about a dozen dis- 
tinct ethnicities. but it also includes several groups 
with origins in Bangladesh, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka. 
Their influence on America's religious geography 
in particular has been profound. The introduction of 
Indians especially has created a significant Hindu 
community, whereas Pakistanis and Bengalis have 
‘augmented the Muslim population, 

Between 1986 and 1998, Asian Indians accounted 
for about 12 percent of Asian immigration and 
about 4 percent of all immigration. Other South 
Aslan groups together added an additional 2 per- 
cent of total immigration, As a rule, the Asian 
Indian immigrants and their descendants have done 
remarkably well, Nearly 60 percent have a college 
or graduate degree, and 44 percent are managers or 
professionals—higher than any single group. Their 
median incomes are likewise high. 

This extraordinary level of economic success may 
help explain why few defined South Asian enclaves 
exist (but see Box 10.4), Large-scale regional con- 
centrations do exist. Asian Indians are more likely 
to live in northeastern states, especially along the 
megalopolis, and in Illinois and Texas than in other 
states. And Asian Indians greatly prefer metropolitan 
areas. Asian Indians are only slightly more likely 
than whites to live in a metropolitan area's central 
city, for instance, and so the majority live in the 
suburbs. Few Indian towns are visible on the land- 
scape (a major contrast with the very visible Indian 
and Pakistani communities in Great Britain). In one 
study, Bhardwaj and Rao (1990) indicated that Asian 
Indian segregation compared to whites was lower 


than that of any other Asian group. They attributed 
this pattern to (1) the high socioeconomic position 
of Indians in general, (2) the fact that many Asian 
Indian immigrants arrived with a firm knowledge 
of English, and (3) the fact that Hinduism as à 
religion may minimize segregation because its focus 
of religion is in the home rather than the temple. 
Within most metropolitan areas it is difficult to dis- 
cern Asian Indian enclaves, although some defined 
residential and business enclaves can be found in 
neighborhoods of Chicago, Newark, Washington, 
D.C., and Cincinnati 


Indochinese 
Most of the immigration that has taken place in 
recent years can be described as voluntary and/or 
based primarily on economic necessity. This cer- 
tainly is true among most of the major Asian groups. 
The Indochinese immigration forms an exception to 
that rule in that most immigrants can be classified as 
refugees. Indochina comprises the portion of South- 
east Asia, once colonized by the French, that now 
consists of the countries of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. It includes at least five distinct ethnic groups 
Vietnamese, Sino-Vietnamese | (Chinese-ancestry 
Vietnamese), Cambodian or Khmer, Lao (from 
lowland Laos), and Hmong (from the Laotian high- 
lands). These populations were all caught up in the 
Vietnam War, Between 1975 and 1996, about 1.1 
million Indochinese refugees came to the United 
States (Figure 10.15). The Indochinese came in 
three distinct waves. The first wave involved well- 
connected individuals who fled as soon as the United 
States abandoned Saigon in 1975. The second wave 
took place between 1979 and 1982 and was com- 
posed of four main groups: (1) families of the initial 
refugees, (2) people who had ties with the United 
States and were thus in danger, (3) boat people from 
Vietnam, and (4) refugees from Laos and Cambodia 
who managed to escape across the border. The 
third wave has continued since the mid-1980s and 
includes people released from reeducation camps, 
Amerasian children (whose fathers were American 
servicemen), and some who had spent long years in 
United Nations refugee camps in Thailand. 


Number of arrivais 
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Figure 10.15 Refugee arrivals from South- 
east Asia to the United States, 1975-1996. 
Vietnamese refugee arrivals were high 
after 1975, and refugees from all three 
Indochinese countries spiked around 1980. 


1976 1978 1980 1982 1964 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 Soure: Airiee. Christopher and David 


Year 


The U.S. govemment initially hoped to dis- 
perse the flood of refugees from Southeast Asia. 
They enlisted the support of voluntary agen- 
cies. or VOLAGS, to act as sponsors for the 
immigrants. These VOLAGS were primarily 
church-telated—the United States Catholic Con- 
ference was the largest—and were scattered around. 
the United States, mainly in metropolitan areas. Over 
time, the immigrants, especially those in the second. 
and third waves, began to reconcentrate in a few key 
places as they moved to where their compatriots and 
families lived. Yet the initial dispersion and use of 
VOLAGS did have some effect. Although California 
is the main settlement site, large concentrations of 
Southeast Asians are found in Texas, Virginia, and 
Louisiana (primarily Vietnamese), Minnesota and 
Wisconsin (Hmong and Lao), and Massachusetts 
and California's Central Valley (Cambodian). The 
Hmong are particularly interesting in that they 
have eschewed the usual immigrant hot-spots and 
are concentrated in cities like Fresno, Californi 


Clawson, 2000. 


St. Paul, Minnesota; and Eau Claire and La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

By and large, the Indochinese are the poorest of 
Asian immigrants. The majority of adults came over 
with less than a ninth-grade education, and large 
numbers of Indochinese are still impoverished. In the 
short time they have been in the country, they have 
lefta distinct imprinton many American cities. Stud- 
ies of northern Virginia, Fresno, New Orleans, and 
St. Paul show the extent of "place-making" among 
various national groups. Although a significant num- 
ber of Indochinese, especially Vietnamese, are fairly 
well off, large numbers of Southeast Asian Aner- 
cans are quite poor. In St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
example, Southeast Asians occupy some 80 percent 
of the available public housing. In New Orleans, Vict- 
namese populate the public housing project known 
as Versailles, These are inner-city urban examples 
(akin to the new immigrant enclaves) and indicate a 
medium level of segregation, as new, poor immigrant 
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populations live side by side. Looser suburban con- 
centrations (akin to the ethnoburb and one-step-up 
examples given earlier) also have come into being. 
One notable district in Westminster, California, 
called “Little Saigon” in recognition of the impact 
of Vietnamese merchants and residents across this 
suburban landscape. The Sino-Vietnamese appear to 
have been singularly successful in the establishment 
of businesses here. Another example is found in 
northern Virginia, where the Vietnamese have devel- 
oped clusters of stores that replicate an urban market 
district in Vietnam (Figure 10.16). 


Koreans 
In Los Angeles, just to the west of the central business 
district, is an area of approximately one square mile 
known as Koreatown. In this district, strung along 
Wilshire Boulevard, one can see a vibrant Korean 
enclave. Signs in Hangul script (the Korean alpha- 
bet) predominate. Studios for Korean-language tele- 
vision and radio locate off side streets (Figure 10.17). 
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Hotels with names like the Hilton Koreana, banks, 
restaurants, travel agencies, and services make clear 
the ethnic identity of the neighborhood. Although 
Koreans have begun to have a profound effect in a 
number of American cities, Los Angeles clearly has 
a special significance for Korean life in the United 
States. Korean immigration did not really begin until 
the1970s, It was facilitated by easing restrictions on 
both the U.S. and South Korean ends (all immigrants 
are from South Korea; North Korea has remained 
completely closed off since the 1950s). There were 
about 350,000 Koreans in the United States in 1980; 
800,000 in 1990; and about 1.7 million in 2010. 
Because they are recent arrivals in this country, most 
Korean Americans are foreign born, although that 
percentage is declining. The volume of immigra- 
tion is likewise declining somewhat, especially when 
compared to several other Asian groups. Today, the 
Koreans constitute about 10 percent of the Asian pop- 
ulation, The regional distribution of Koreans indi- 
cates that they are concentrated on the West Coast 


Figure 10.16 Southeast Asian 
population in Washington, D.C. 
2000. Southeast Asian refugees, 
especially the Vietnamese, have 
a substantial presence within the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
area, and in particular the suburbs 
of Northem Virginia, Source: 
Courtesy of Chris Airriess. 
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Figure 10.17. Koreatown is just to the west of downtown 
Los Angeles on Wilshire Boulevard. This is the main 
business center for the Korean community, although most 
Koreans live in other neighborhoods. 


(one-third of all Koreans live in California alone) 
though less so than other East and Southeast Asian 
groups. Significant concentrations also exist in the 
New York metropolitan area (especially in the bor- 
ough of Queens), in Chicago, and in metropolitan. 
Washington, D.C. 

Like other Asian groups, Koreans are highly 
urbanized. In Los Angeles and in other cities, they 
are also highly entrepreneurial. The tall buildings 
and large firms of Koreatown in Los Angeles are 
one example of this, but a more common example 
is the small, Korean-owned mom-and-pop conve- 
nience/liquor store. In Los Angeles, such stores 
are frequent fixtures in poor African American and 
Latino neighborhoods. In the early 1990s, about 40 
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percent of all small grocery and convenience stores 
were owned by Koreans. Within the inner city, where 
there continues to be a scarcity of supermarkets, 70 
percent of stores are Korean-owned (Figure 10.18). 
‘This has sparked a great deal of resentment among 
residents of these communities, who complain that 
they are not treated fairly. 

Significantly, Koreans do not live in these areas, 
nor even in the enclave of Koreatown, where the dom- 
inant residential population is Latino, In Los Ange- 
les, most Koreans prefer to live in the San Fernando 
Valley or in Orange County, in fairly mixed neigh- 
borhoods. The tendency among Korean Americans is 
to scatter in suburbs. As a result, segregation indices 
among Koreans are low, Koreans have used business 
activity to create their own traditional enclaves in 
Koreatown and in scattered outposts of Korean eth- 
nicity throughout the city of Los Angeles 


Asian Influences 

‘The percentage of Asian Americans is still smaller 
than that of any other major immigrant group, At 
the same time, Asians are the fastest growing group 
‘and one that has had great impact on particular cities 
amd in particular niches. Several important Asian 
groups other than those we have just discussed have 
also made an imprint on U.S. society. Filipinas, 
for example, are second only to Chinese in their 
proportion of the Asian population. As a group, 
Filipinos are well represented in California cities and 
in greater Chicago. Certain middle-income neigh- 
borhoods host large populations of Filipinos. Daly 
City, just south of San Francisco, contains several 
such neighborhoods. Another group that is partly 
"Asian" in origin (though not usually considered as 
such) is the growing number of Arah Americans 
They have a tremendous influence in cities like 
Detroit and Toledo, Ohio. This is evidenced not only 
by population numbers, but by the presence of insti- 
tutions, businesses, and political clout. Even more so 
than with Hispanics, it is difficult to try to accurately 
generalize across Asian groups and even within 
groups. However, a few key points can be made: 


1. Asians are generally better off than other minority pop- 
ulations. Japanese and Asian Indians are among the 
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Figure 10.18. Korean businesses in Los Angeles, 1975 and 1086. Source: Lee, Dong OK, 1995. 


‘wealthiest and best educated Americans—considerably 
‘exceeding the education and per capita income of the 
white population—and a large percentage of Chinese, 
Filipinos, and Koreans are also quite prosperous. Asian 
Americans tend to be overrepresented in many profes- 
sions. They are also found in high numbers in elite col- 
leges and universiti 
High levels of exogamy characterize the Asian Amer- 
ican population: More than any other group, they are 
likely to marry someone outside their ethnic group, 
often whites. This is a sign of assimilation, but it also 
threatens the maintenance of ethnic identity. 


. Asian Americans are found almost exclusively within 


metropolitan areas and otber cities. However, they 
are more likely than other minority groups to live in 
suburban neighborhoods, and they exhibit the lowest 
levels of residential segregation. At the same time, 
Asian enclaves—Chinatowns and Koreatowns—are 
found within big cities, and these are growing in size. 
New suburban Chinatowns and other Asian enclaves 
arc also found in the outer 
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Any discussion of urban geography needs to contend. 
with the issues of immigration and ethnicity. This 
chapter has focused on American cities, but immigra- 
tion and ethnicity are issues of increasing relevance 
for cities around the world, Attitudes toward immi- 
gration, changing government policies, and chang- 
ing source areas have had a profound influence on 
the evolving character of cities in North America. 
Although immigration is a continuous process, in 

chapter we have charted the separate "waves" of 
immigration that have characterized different periods 
in our history, In doing this, we have noted the differ- 
ent social and economic climates that have greeted 
the arrival of new Americans, how these climates 
affected their lives within American cities, and the 
nature of the cities themselves. 


Part V 
THE POLITICAL LANDSCAPE 
OF THE CITY 


CHAPTER 1 1 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNANCE AND FRAGMENTATION 


Once itis fully established, bureaucracy is among 
those social structures which are hardest to destroy. 
Bureaucracy is the means of carrying “community 
on" over into rationally ordered “societal 
action." Therefore, as an instrument for 


Most cities in the Western world and especially in 
the United States are paeans to private enterprise. 
‘The skyline of a city, composed of towering office 
buildings, hotels, banks, and apartment complexes, 
jy cormirucied by private developers for the bene- 
fit of private interests. The hustle and bustle of a 
city comes from the movements of people shopping, 
working, and going to entertainment and from the 
myriad shops, restaurants, theaters, and other diver- 
sions meant to attract the money of all of those 
people. Indeed, the very distribution of people and 
functions in the city can be tied to differences in land 
rent, as discussed in Chapter 5, and the workings of 
the housing market, as discussed in Chapter 8. 

The public aspect of such cities is less obvious, 
but it enables private enterprise to flourish, Over the 
decades, cities have grown io embrace many tasks 
and to accumulate a broad range of powers. Even 
in the most private. free enterprise-oriented cities. 
public operations and regulations controlled by 
‘municipal or metropolitan governments play a major 
role in the city’s shape and function. The expansion 
of such collective consumption—the consumption 
of goods and services by all or a portion of the urban 
citizemry—has led to a search for revenue: sales 
taxes, property taxes, personal and corporate income 


"'societalizing" relations of power, bureaucracy has 
been and is a power instrument of the first 
order—for the one who controls the bureaucratic 
apparatus. 

— Max Went, IN GERTH AND MILLS, 1958 


taxes, excise fees, user fees, and other sources. The 
provision of services, the regulation of activity, the 
imposition of taxes—these make the operation of 
the city, or what some refer to as the local state, 
Important amd immediate, Many peuple tune vut 
when discussions of foreign aid or energy policy are 
debated at the federal level, but they pay attention 
when plans are proposed to put up a huge shopping 
center down the street or to increase property taxes. 
Everyone and every interest are affected by decisions 
made at the local level. Urban politics—who controls 
the levers of city government—is therefore of crucial 
importance. 

This chapter focuses on the changing nature of 
urban governance and planning in cities. Such a 
topic is huge, both temporally and geographically. 
We focus mainly on cities in the United States, bear- 
ing in mind that such cities represent a particular 
bundle of powers and ideologies. Urban government 
within a socialist, politically centralized country such 
as China enjoys a far different mix of opportunities 
and constraints than does local government within 
the United States, We also discuss the geographical 
implications of governance, mentioning in passing 
some of the concepts, theories, and insights that have 
come from fields such as political science. It is for 
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this reason that much of this chapter is devoted to 
metropolitan fragmentation, planning, and strategies 
of renewal. 


URBAN GOVERNANCE AND THE GROWTH 
or SERVICES: 


What is it that local governments do? An awful lot, 
it turns out. Much of a city's infrastructure—the 
streets, sidewalks, lighting, ports, airports, sewers, 
amd water pipes that allow urban businesses and 
residents to thrive—are publicly owned. Some of 
the transportation itself, mass transit in particular, 
is under public control. Public safety is arranged 
through the city's operation of police departments, 
fire departments, and emergency squads. A city's 
public face also appears through the establishment 
amd maintenance of parks—the green oases and 
emerald necklaces that characterize great cities—in 
recreational areas, and in monuments to great histori- 
cal figures or to abstract ideals. The goal of universal 
education is manifest in the network of public 
Schools, public universities, and tree libraries. And 
the incomplete goal of universal housing and welfare 
is reflected in the varieties of public housing, free 
medical clinics, and income-assistance programs. 

An additional aspect of city and metropolitan gov- 
ernance has to do with its regulation of the con- 
duct of private enterprise and of human activity. City 
‘operations are involved in zoning different land uses, 
requiring permits for almost any activity; regulat- 
ing traffic, criminal, and potentially hazardous activ- 
ity; inspecting facilities for health violations; levying 
taxes and user fees; and making the kinds of dec 
sions that have repercussions throughout the city and. 
its environs. 

In the United States, local government preceded 
national government. Colonies were established 
along the Eastem Seaboard, and many towns and 
cities were settled and incorporated long before 
American independence. Cities to the west— 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis—were established 
before their respective states of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, Cities were instituted by charter, 


a document that recognized the legal basis of the 
city and that laid out its prerogatives. Cities varied 
in their levels of control, Some older cities like 
Boston had a broad range of powers that could not 
be usurped by the state. In contrast, many westera 
cities were limited in what they could accomplish. 
For the most part, city charters established the city 
as a corporation; as such the city was incorporated. 
This designation ultimately gave the city the right to 
act as an "individual" with the power to raise capital 
by issuing bonds and borrowing money. 


Expanding Urban Services. 
From the onset, American settlements differed from 
settlements in Europe (see Chapter 2). The physical 
differences were clear. American settlements rarely 
had walls or other man-made defenses. Land was also 
widely available, and new settlements were buffered 
by enormous tracts of unused (by Europeans) land. 
This allowed settlements to spread indefinitely, 
and it led to far less control over the emerging 
city shape than would have been necessary had 
there been a defined physical perimeter. Here, more 
Wan chewhere, economie considerations land 
value—determined what went where, often with 
the highest land value located at ihe city center 
(see Chapter 5). This spatial freedom—the ability 
of residents to pull up stakes and venture farther 
ut— marked and continues to mark American cities. 
Urban government acquired more functions and 
responsibilities over time, especially as the popu: 
lation and complexity of setilements grew. In the 
early nineteenth century, governments exercised 
extensive control over a city's economic activities. 
Most cities owned at least one central marketplace, 
as well as dock and warehouse facilities. City 
authorities set standards of pricing and quality for 
the goods that came in from the countryside and 
were sold in the market. In 1819, for example, 
Si. Louis enjoined butchers from selling “any blown 
stuffed unsound unwholesome tainted or putrid 
meat" (quoted in Wade, 1959, p. 81). Much of the 
early urban revenues came from the fees paid by 
stall owners and from the fines imposed on violators. 
Yet, the change toward a free-market system, where 
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goods could be bought and sold in all locales and 
for all prices, spread throughout American cities 
shortly after independence, Government regulation 
of the economy declined, thereby eliminating one 
of the major functions of early urban governments. 
What replaced these functions was a movement 
toward a "service" city in which the government 
increasingly took charge of a wide variety of ser- 
vice functions—especially safety, education, and 
infrastructure—as well as the tax basis to pay for 
these functions. 


Safety The public safety functions of urban go 
ernments centered around firefighting and police ser- 
vices. In much of the nineteenth century, firefighting 
was done through voluntary organizations (in fact, 
the volunteer firefighter is still a staple of many small 
towns). At most, the city government might provide a 
station and a stipend for the fire chief. In return, urban. 
residents received uneven service, including numer- 
ous strikes and brawls among rival fire companies. 

Police services were likewise composed of vol- 
unteer brigades. Constables were paid mainly to 
serve the Coun, proffering summonses and the like, 
They also responded to citizen complaints and made 
money by arresting public nuisances. Volunteer 
night watchmen would patrol the streets after dark. 
By the last half of the nineteenth century, however, 
both police and fire protection had come under the 
authority of formal, uniformed organizations. Fire 
companies became hierarchical, professional, and 
technologically sophisticated. Police departments 
became proactive, seeking to prevent crime rather 
than simply to respond after a crime had been com- 
mitted. Many duties of the new police forces, like 
animal control and health inspection, were later 
delegated to separate city institutions. 


Education. Education is today the largest expense 
of local govemment, dwarfing the other functions 
of the city. Police and fire protection together cost 
Jess than one-fifth as much as elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, Because education is so important, 
most cities and towns elect separate school boards. 
It is important to note that most of the operation and 


financing of schools takes place through school juris- 
dictions that are independent of municipalities and 
sometimes cover a slightly different territory. There- 
fore, school expenditures are a smaller proportion of 
city and town budgets than of all local budgets. 
Before theearly nineteenth century, education was 
a private affair available to only the wealthy. Schools 
became public responsibilities only with the advent 
of compulsory and free education, and the burden fell 
on the shoulders of local government. Education was 
inaugurated at both state and municipal levels during 
the carly nineteenth century. Individual cities made 
the decision to establish school systems before the 
states acted, Cincinnati, for instance, at first lobbied 
Ohio to institute a statewide system of education 
but ended up granting itself the authority in 1829. 
Such actions initiated the pattern of municipal, rather 
than state, control of primary and secondary schools. 
Eventually, state governments mandated that all 
students receive some education, although they left 
payment and administration largely up to the munici- 
palities. In 1851 Massachusetts became the first state 
to require free and compulsory schooling. State gov- 
sut» abv became largely responsible fur public 
higher education, establishing land-grant universities 
and normal schools to educate the educators. 


Infrastructure As we have defined it before, 
infrastructure refers to the basic facilities, services, 
amd installations. needed for the functioning of a 
community, such as transportation, communications, 
water and sewer systems, and power plants. Each 
of these needs is most apparent at the local level, 
and demands for each became more pressing as 
villages became towns and towns became cities. For 
a small farming hamlet, a foot and bridle path may 
have sufficed for transportation, water and sewage 
needs could be accommodated by the nearby river, 
and communication was all face to face. But as 
‘communities grew and the technology became more 
essential and expensive, demand for infrastructure 
increased rapidly. We can see an example of this in 
recent history, as cellular telephones have necessi 
tated the installation of cellular transmitters and the 
expansion of area codes. 
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During the nineteenth century, the most pressing. 
needs were pavedstreets and a means of getting water 
to the residents and taking sewage and other garbage 
out of the city. By the twentieth century, the needs 
had grown much more sophisticated and included 
electric power grids, telephone wires, asphall-paved 
streets and fast highways, and other resources that 
urban residents now take for granted, Some of these 
needs were met privately, or by publicly regulated but 
privately owned utilities; others became the province 
of city governments. 

The provision of these services came fitfully 
amd was often in reaction to intolerable situations. 
For example, early cities often set out "streets" that 
were public rights of way and that were not to be 
encroached upon, However, these were little more 
than paths, littered with animal carcasses, invaded 
by entrances to building cellars, dusty in dry weather 
and muddy in rain, Note, however, that except for the 
oldest cities, most American cities did develop con- 
sistent street plan, usually a grid plan, that was an 
extension of the national survey of sections and quar- 
ter sections (Box 11.1), Maintenance was at first left 
to private residents, but cities later began to pave their 
streets and to take responsibility for cleaning them, 
although they differed (and still do) on how to pay for 
these improvements. Some cities established special 
boards to regulate street development, extension, and 
‘maintenance; later the states intervened to coordinate 
the street patterns across neighboring municipalities. 
In the colonial period, Philadelphia appointed sur- 
veyors and regulators to lay out and maintain streets. 
By 1891 the Pennsylvania legislature had extended 
this practice to the entire state, In New York City, 
the Commissioners Plan of 1811 divided all of Man- 
hattan into 155 east-west streets and 12 north-south 
streets. This occurred at a time when $0,000 people 
were squeezed into the southernmost tip of the island. 
Attimes, state courts worked to circumvent a rational 
street-planning process by upholding private prop- 
erty rights and allowing people to build in the middle 
of prospective thoroughfares. Nevertheless, street 
planning persisted as a means of crudely designing 
the city and as an expression of municipal ambition. 


Water and sewer systems likewise developed 
in response to growing needs. The use of on-site 
cesspools, perhaps adequate in a lightly populated 
landscape, imperiled growing cities. The wastes 
often contaminated the water supply, which came 
from nearby wells and streams. "Night soil" scav- 
engers, who made a living from carting off human 
fertilizer to nearby farms, could not keep up with the 
growing populations, Garbage accumulated on the 
streets, mixing with mud and horse manure. 
By the mid-nineteenth century, cities began to 
plan elaborate sewer systems that would drain 
and divert rain water into "water carriage" sewer 
pipes—open-topped sewer pipes that could clean 
away water, animal carcasses, fecal matter, and other 
wastes—and then use gravity to direct the flow of 
‘wastewater out of the city. 

‘Waterworks were established in some cities (orig- 
inally in Philadelphia), but were inadequate to meet 
the cities’ needs and were rarely truly sanitary. The 
need for clean water was brought home through 
the surveys done in London by John Snow that 
showed that cholera, one of the major scourges 
Of nincwemh-cemury urban life, was a product of 
contaminated drinking water, The early twentieth 
century saw the introduction of modem filtration 
systems, the expansion of reservoirs, and the provi- 
sion of water directly to the home. By the tum of the 
twentieth century, city dwellers in the United States 
were far ahead of urbanites in Europe in their access 
to clean water. 

Over time, cities have been either persuaded or 
forced to add numerous new services to their existing 
load (Figure 11.1). Public health and public welfare, 
for instance, take a large slice of modem city bud- 
gets. Cities help to subsidize local hospitals, cope 
with substance abuse, pay a proportion of welfare, 
engage in pollution control, and build and maintain 
some housing. Cities also work to promote their own 
growth through extensive redevelopment efforts. One 
of the most irritating trends, according to local offi- 
cials, is the tendency of state legislatures, the federal 
government, and the courts to require that cities per. 
form a function without giving them the money to 
pay for it. These are termed unfunded mandates 
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Absent intergovernmental transfers, that account 
for slighty over half of revenues 


Figure 11.1 Local government expenditures, 
2002. This pie chart shows how much counties. 
cities, towns, and other local governments spend 
on various services. Education accounts for a 
litle over 40 percent of all direct expenditures, 
No other function accounts for more than 6 
percent, Source: Authors. 


Examples are a requirement that shelters be provided 
for the homeless or a law that all public buildings 
be made accessible to people with disabilities. AIl of 
these regulations are well intentioned, but all are quite 
costly as well, with the costs normally passed on to 
the locality. 


Financing the City 

Each of the needs of collective consumption led to the 
expansion of civic responsibility. However, one of the. 
paradoxes of municipal governance within the United 
States has been that the necessary financial resources 
and authority of cities has lagged behind the demands 
imposed on cities. The U.S. Constitution endowed 
states with a tremendous range of powers, but cities 
are considered simply “creatures of the states.” They 
have historically been limited in their ability to raise 
revenue, State governments could and did intervene 
in urban affairs, amend city charters, establish other 
public bodies with local authority (such as school 
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Figurelll Slightly more than half of all local rev- 
mue comes fiom intergovernmental transfer. Of what 
is left, about three-quarters comes from property taxes. 
Sales taxes, income tases, and assorted fees make up the 
remainder. Source: Authors. 


districts), and limit the amount of axes a city could 
raise. 

The main source of revenue for municipal ser- 
vices was and is property taxes, a tax based on the 
assessed value of one's property, sometimes referred 
to in terms of a millage rate or one-thousandth of 
the value. The advantage of this tax is that it is levied 
‘on very tangible wealth—real property—that could 
not be concealed and that has historically stood as an 
indicator of wealth. Today, property taxes constitute 
about three-fourths of all local revenue that is raised 
in the form of taxes, after intergovernmental revenue 
we 11.2). However, these prop- 
erty taxes have long gone to school districts that are 
often independent of the municipalities, as well as to 
counties. Property taxes constitute well over one-half 
of all revenue in cities and towns proper. 

In growing cities, the value of existing property 
is rarely sufficient to keep pace with needs, and state 
legislatures, political uprisings, and economic con- 
siderations have often limited the millage rate. One 
of the most profound changes came in 1978, when 
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BOX ILI Srurer PLANS IN Karty AMERICA 


Until the mid-twentieth century. the grid was the dominant 
design for U.S. cities, In many respects it suited the Amer- 
ican character. It was simple to demarcate, easy to visual- 
ize, and could be extended to the far horizon, The grid, as 
used by Americans, repudiated the closed cities of the Old 
World. Here the grid was employed as a way to stretch a 
city out into the horizon in endlessly repeating lines, Land 
‘was plotted without much regard to topography: The grid 
passed across rivers, over hills. on all kinds of land. From 


California yoters approved Proposition 13, which 
limited property taxes to 1975 levels and limited 
annual increases to only 2 percent. Massachusetts 
voters went even further by approving Proposition 
2.” which limited the property tax to 2.5 percent of 
the assessed rate. 

The limitation of property taxes as a source of rev- 
enue has forced municipalities to find other sources 
of funding. One such source, sales taxes, has long 
been used to finance state governments. Local gov- 
cking their levy 


'ernments use these too, oft 
onto the levy imposed by st 
regressive in that they impose a greater hardship 


s. Sales taxes are 


New York to Los Angeles, on flat land andhillocks, the grid 
began to characterize nineteenth-century urban expansion, 
Several American cities did not begin with a grid, 
however: The catliest cities, like Boston and New Ams 
terdam (later New York), often developed organically, 
with no intentional design. In addition, several cities 
fashion. Philadelphia, 

Savannah, and New Haven were designed as a series of 
squares, These were meant to instill a sense of community 


Figure BILI A view of colonial Savan- 
mah, Georgia. Source: Authors. 


on poor people than on the more affluent. Neverthe- 
less, they are a fairly reliable source of income. they 
affect everybody who buys goods within the munic- 
ipality, and they can be supplemented with special 
sales taxes on hotels, amusements, alcohol, and other 
items, Hotel taxes, for one, are popular because they 
affect outsiders and not voters 

income taxes were rare before the 1940s 
but they have become quite a prominent source of 
funding in those cities that can assess them. Income 
taxes are often a flat percentage of one's income. 
In Ohio, for example, all incorporated municipalities 


c 


assess some percentage of income, ranging from 1 
percent to more than 2 percent of all income. These 
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Savannah, Georgia, was made up of large squares or 
wards (Figure BI 1.1), Each of the wards had a 2-acre open 
space surrounded by house lots. To encourage compact- 
ness, residents were granted a lotin town," a S-acre garden 
on the periphery, and a 45-acre farm lot clearly outside the 
city. However, they were expected to live around the cen- 
"ral square of each ward. As the city grew, more wards 
were added, a process that continued until about 1850. 
This helped to retain a centralized form io the whole. New 
Haven, Connecticut, was likewise established as a series of 
squares. 
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taxes are levied on city residents as well as on people 
who work in the city. Many states do not allow local 
income taxes, but these taxes have become a major 
source of financing for the 3,500 cities and towns 
where they are imposed. In such citics, local income 
taxes account for about half of all revenue. 
Although taxes coatribute to city revenues. they 
are not sufficient to finance city government and 
operations. Therefore the money has to be raised in 
a variety of other ways. Cities have long relied on 
grants from the federal and state governments or on 
revenue sharing of taxes like the gas tax. These trans- 
fers go under the heading of intergovernmental rev- 
enues. In 2002, they accounted for 40 percent of all 
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Philadelphia was set up on a larger 
direction of William Penn. It was first divided into quad- 
tants, and at the intersection of cach quadrant was a large 
public quare. The maia street lan of the city incorporated 
4 grid as well But im this case the distances between 
the streets were established at an unwieldy 400 feet! 
"These superblocks were soon carved up to allow for more 
development. within the interior (Figure B112). In the 
process, much of the spaciousness of Penn's original plan 
was lon. 


— 


Delaware River 


| Figure B112 Plan of Philadelphia, 
Source: Authors. 


local revenues, The problem is that this intergovern- 
mental aid is always subject to cuts from state and 
federal goverment, either for fiscal reasons (they 
become too expensive) or for ideological reasons. For 
example, in the early 1980s the Reagan administra- 
tion deeply cut federal aid to large northern cities, 
often by as much as two-thirds. 

The other way for cities to raise revenue, espe- 
cially for major development projects, is through 
the issuance of bonds marketed to investors, ‘These 
municipal bonds were initiated in the nineteenth 
century as a way for growing municipalities to create 
the needed infrastructure for more and more re 
dents; to help finance big projects, such as streetcar 
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lines, port expansions, and integrated sewer line: 
and to generally compete with all of the other cities 
and towns that struggled to be the biggest and the 
best. They continue to be a major source of urban 
funding. In 2002, for example, localities issued $197 
billion in new long-term debt, with total long-term 
debt at nearly $1.1 trillion. These bonds pay for 
convention centers, sports facilities, museums, and 
often anything that the city believes may be good 
for its long-run economic development. Investors 
are attracted to these municipal bonds because they 
are tax exempt, meaning that investors do not have 
to pay federal, state, or local taxes on the dividends. 
One danger associated with issuing bonds, for cities 
and investors alike, is that a city will default on its 
payments, although that has happened rarely. 

Ideally, the revenues that local governments 
receive should be sufficient to pay for local expenses. 
In reality, many cities have run into financial diffi- 
culties. Local governments cannot operate a deficit 
the way the federal government can, and when they 
run out of money they are forced to cut services. 
Unfortunately, this happens most often in cities with 
the greatest need for services: cities with a large 
number of poor residents, with severe public health 
problems, and with an aging infrastructure. We 
discuss this predicament later in the chapter. 


Who Governs THE Crry? 


Urban governance in the colonial and early 
postindependence era was largely undemocratic 

similar to the European model, There was no initial 
universal suffrage. Only freemen, a status that had 
t0 be purchased, were allowed a role in government. 
A ruling council of six or so members was often 
instituted, and both officials and voters had 10 own 
property. City government was dominated by the 
wealthiest of residents—merchants with a strong 
business orientation—and functioned somewhat like 
a chamber of commerce for mercantile interests. 
Juxtaposed with this were the beginnings of a strong 
American countercurrent of populism. In his book, 
A New England Town, Kenneth Lockridge (1970) 


describes how residents of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
began to circumvent the authority of the official 
selectmen by making more of their decisions in the 
town meeting, run by a moderator who was not 
necessarily a selectman himself. The push toward 
democracy in governance at all scales was singled 
out by de Tocqueville in his book, Democracy in 
America. This ideological thrust exerted a constant 
pressure on American cities. 

Although wealth always conferred major advan- 
tages to urban politics, this overwhelming predomi- 
nance would change over the course of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as ethnic politics, interest 
group politics, and machine politics brought other 
perspectives to the table, In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, suffrage was extended to all white men. After 
the Civil War, African Americans were granted the 
right to vote, although this was not truly in effect 
everywhere until a century later, Female suffrage was 
delayed even more, until the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment in 1920. Urban government was like- 
wise opened up as old city charters were revised to 
reflect changing circumstances. 


Stages in Urban Governance 

‘There were several stages of urban governance in the 
United States. Here we focus on four major stages: 
elite dominance, machine politics, reform poli 
and professional politics 


Elite Dominance Inthe first stage, cities were run 
by an elite—first patricians, by virtue of birth and 
breeding, but later simply those who achieved com- 
mercial success. This elite dominance lasted from 
the Colonial era into the mid-nineteenth century for 
most Northeastern and Midwestern cities and into the 
twentieth century within the urban South. The essen- 
tial aspect of this type of governance is that govern- 
ment was run by the property-owning upper class, 
with little interest in accommodating the needs of 
poorer residents or immigrants, many of whom were 
not allowed to vote. 


Machine Politics The mid-nineteenth century 
witnessed the growth of the political machine, 


especially in the Northeast and the Midwest. This 
second stage of urban governance—machine pol- 
ities—consisted of a strong party organization that 
generated votes for favored candidates, The party 
would dole out favors—sometimes actual cash, 
sometimes patronage jobs, sometimes bail—i 
return for votes. Those people who did not vete 
correctly would be denied whatever the city might 
provide, especially services. 

The machine had three especially important char- 
acteristics. First, the machine was hierarchical, with 
a clear leadership and organization. Each city had a 
strong party boss, a man who operated behind the 
scenes and often did not serve in a formal posi- 
tion. One such boss, William Marcy ("Boss") Tweed, 
the head of the Tammany Hall organization in New 
York City, was the favorite foil of cartoonists like 
Thomas Nast. But there were other bosses in cities 
throughout the industrial North, In recent years the 
first Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago acted much 
like a machine boss. 

Second, the machine was populist, meaning that 
it appealed to the interests of the lower classes, Votes 
were votes, and it was easier to corral the votes of 
newly enfranchised ethnics and poorer residents than 
it was to gain support from the city elite. The machine 
delivered a slew of favors to the poorer residents 
in retum for gratitude and votes. For example, at a 
time of widespread anti-Catholicism, they provided 
money to the Catholic Church. Immigrants were 
especially grateful for help in finding jobs and hous- 
ing and in becoming citizens. OF course, it helped 
that many of the machine’s fiercest opponents were 
clearly nativists who felt the United States would be 
better off without new arrivals. 

Finally, the machine was territorial. The city was 
divided into wards, precincts, and blocks, and the 
machine would place personnel at each level. These 
party workers, termed block captains, precinct cap- 
"ains, and ward leaders, would minister to the needs 
of the residents and on election day would make 
sure that everybody voted. Before the introduction of 
the Australian ballot—where votes could be cast in 
secret—party voting was easily identifiable. 
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‘The era of machine politics lasted for a long time. 
Tt was also clearly tied in with the introduction of eth- 
nic politics in American cities, as immigrant groups 
‘matured and began to take the reins of power. The 
Irish especially, but also the Italians, the Jews, and 
some Slavic groups ran the city for their own benefit, 


Reform Politics Even today some machines may 
be said to exist, albeit in a much weakened state. The 
reaction against machine politics, which tended to be 
secretive, undemocratic, and corrupt, led to the era 
of reform politics. The major tenet of the reform 
movement was that cities should be run by expe- 
irators. who applied scient 
‘agement techniques to serving the public interest. 
‘The kind of back-rubbing, log-rolling politics of the 
past was not good for the city as a whole and there- 
fore needed to be swept away. A lot of different 
reforms were actually made in cities throughout the 
country, Among these were at-large elections, non- 
partisan elections, and the council-manager form of 
government, 


rienced admi ic man- 


© At-large elections: ‘Traditional mochme politics had 
cities divided into wards, each of which elected a repre- 
sentative: councilors, aldermen. selectmen. In contras, 
reformers felt that a city-wide election of every council 
member would better reflect the city's overall interest 
and would provide the city with the best representatives, 
regardless of where they lived. Today, most cities have 
at least some of their representatives elected at large. 
The problem is that such a system dilutes the influence. 
of geographically concentrated groups. Minorities and 
the poor tend to inhabit certain parts of the city, and 
they have a great deal of difficulty electing people 
‘who represent them in an at-large system. Studies have 
shown that blacks, for instance, are far less likely to be 
clected under such a system. 

© Nonpartisan elections: Although machines tended not 
to be ideological, they were based on a party, and vot- 
crs were expected to vote for the party and not the man, 
‘To counter this practice, some reformers did away with 
partisan labels so that candidates would stand on issues 
alone and voters would form judgments based on the 
candidates! merits. Today, about three-fourths of urban 
elections arc officially nonpartisan, One problem with 
nonpartisan elections is thal they may actually lead to 
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less emphasis on issues because candidates rely on satu- 
ration advertising and name recognition. Their sand on 
issues, for which a party libel could provide some clues, 
may be unknown. Other actors like the ethnicity of the 
candidate, may play a disproportionate roe. 

© Council manager form of government: There are se 
eral forms of local government (Figure 11.3). Strong 
mayor systems place all control over city administr 
tion in the hands of the mayor Weak mayor systems 
yield more control to the city council. Commissioner 
systems, which are often found in counties, establish 
separate administrative officers and place these under 
an elected commission. One form, the couneil- manager 
form of government, was instituted as a type of polit 
reform, This system introduced a city manager, a profes- 
sional appointed o head he city services and administer 
laws passed by an clecied city council. A large num- 
ber of cities moved to this form of government and still 
subscribe to it. The hope was that such an administrator 
would skirt ideology and favoritism. The disadvantage 
is that the city manager often hecomes a very powerful 
figure inhis or her own right, but is not directly account- 
able to the voters. I is difficult for city councilors, who 
often serve part time, to successfully oppose a persuasive 
manager 


One overall problem with these reforms is that 
they appeared to shift power away from the people 
and toward a meritocracy. In essence, they could be 
seen as a continuation of the style of governance 
that marked the era of elite dominance. Although 
undoubtedly corrupt, machine politics did distribute 
municipal resources to the poor. Neighborhood vot- 
ing produced candidates who reflected the interests 
of neighborhood residents and often fought to keep 
these interests alive. Beneficiaries of at-large elec- 
tions were those citizens powerful enough to equate 
their interests with the city's interest. Thus, profes- 
sional administrators might think it expedient to tear 
down a neighborhood to make way for a new high- 
way, something that was hard to accomplish when 
every neighborhood had a voice. 


Professional Politics The modem em of 
urban politics corresponds with the rise of pro- 
fessional politics, at least in big cities. More and 
more, politics has moved from the "retail" style of 
knocking door-to-door (or getting people to knock 


door-to-door for you) to the “wholesale” style of 
advertising on broadcast media, Candidates must be 
tclegenic, glib, and able to raise prodigious amounts 
of cash. Cities of the modem era have also been 
forced to deal with a large set of problems. The 
United States has become a suburban nation, and 
the big cities are just the central anchors in large 
‘metropolitan areas that exceed the city in area and 
population. The problems found in big cities may not 
be any bigger than problems of the past, but cities 
feel an obligation to deal with them lest they lose 
even more businesses and residents to the suburbs, 
Moreover, the cities are more connected to and 
dependent on political currents at the federal and 
state levels, and urban politicians must know how to 
get money from the federal government. 


Power in the City 

‘Students of urban politics have long debated the basis 
of urban power, especially in the modem city. Bla- 
tant manifestations of power, from business elites or 
political machines, have given way to a more subtle 


type of politics. But this does not mean that certain 
imerests are no. served, We can look at the urban 
order (to use geographer John Short's [1996] termi- 
nology) as composed of three sets of important play- 
ers: households, businesses, and the local state. The 
households are the ultimate authorities as voters who 
elect the city leaders and as residents who use the city 
services. Basically, they desire maximum services for 
the minimum of taxes and fees. Businesses are essen- 
tial to the economic base of a city, providing jobs 
and paying for much of the costs. They often pro- 
fess a desire to be left alone, especially from what 
they perceive as onerous regulations and, sometimes, 
an “antigrowth” and "antibusiness" attitude, At the 
same time, however, business interests also seek gov- 
emment help in the forms of expanded roadways, 
quality schools, better fire and police protection, and 
the other services they see as beneficial to their oper- 
ation. The local state plays a role as both a player in 
its own right, trying to serve the interests of the entire. 
city, as a referee among competing interests in the 
city, and as one component of the overall machinery 
of government with very real limits to its authority. 
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Figure 11.3 Types of local governments. 
‘The United States contains five basic local 
government types: (a) A mayor-council 
form, where top administrative officials are 
directly elected. (b) In a strong mayor 
system, the mayor appoints the heads of 
municipal departments, (c) In a weak mayor 
system. the council controls these depart- 
ments. (d) A commission form, where an 
elected commitice of upwards of three com- 
missioners appoints the department heads. 
(e) The council-manager form entails the 
hiring of a city manager who reports to the 
council but ends up running the day-to-day 
business of the city. Source: Short, 1996. 
Reprinted with permission of John Wiley & 
ions, Ire. 
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Three basic theories conceming the sources of 
power in modern cities have been proposed: the eli- 
tist theory, the pluralist theory, and the regime theory. 
The elitist theory argues that urban political deci- 
sions are made by a relatively small number of select 
individuals, Power is concentrated among this group, 
who normally come from the business establishment, 
although other sectors (such as universities and big 
nonprofits) may also be represented. Although this 
elite may not be able to sway the voters, they can help. 
frame what sorts of issues get discussed in the first 
place. They are also able to cut favorable deals with 
city officials. One well-known study of Atlanta, con- 
ducted in 1953 and 1980 by Floyd Hunter, showed 
that 40 individuals essentially controlled what tran- 
spited in the city. Many of these influential leaders 
were business owners, leading to a conclusion that 
the local state served as a handmaiden to powerful 
individuals and specific businesses. 

‘The pluralist theory disputes this assertion of 
power concentration. Instead, it argues that power 
is distributed among several different groups. Busi- 
mess interests, of course, have great resources and 
Influence, but they are often divided internally, Other 
interests—ethnic groups, labor unions, religious 
‘groups. neighborhood residents, and special interests 
share power and are able to bring some weight to 
the final decision. Robert Dahl's 1961 study of New 
Haven, Connecticut, showed that different people 
had influence on different issues and that only the 
mayor and redevelopment director had power in 
more than one sphere. The local state is more of 
an arena within Which interests compete, and all 
interests are allowed to participate. 

The third theory centers around the concept of 

a relatively informal but stable grouping 
made up of private and public individuals who are 
at the center of most decision making. Regime the- 
ory argues that each city generally has one such 
regime that has the capacity to act and accomplish 
key goals. Although business interests dominate the 
private fraction of the regime, public participation 
Plays a role. This is not the kind of overwhelming 
power described by elitist theory for two reasons: (1) 
This group can rarely dictate everything that takes 


place and must operate within a broader political 
environment, and (2) depending on the city, regimes 
are composed of a more heterogeneous mix of inter- 
ests including minorities, neighborhoods, and orga- 
nized labor. Nevertheless, regime theory differs from 
pluralist theory, in which power is diffused. Although 
other actors can sometimes hold sway and participate. 
in decisions, urban political power is clearly pooled 
in the dominant regime. However, the nature of the 
regime may vary, depending on what the chief objec- 
tives are, 

Regimes act for specific purposes: maintaining 
the status quo, attracting more business and indus- 
try, creating a more equitable society, Political sci- 
ts Gerry Stoker and Karen Mossberger (1994) 
have identified an organic regime as one that seeks 
to keep things the way they are. This is mainly pos- 
sible within more homogeneous, smaller communi- 
ties that feel fairly satisfied with the status quo. An 
instrumental regime coalesces to accomplish a par- 
ticularly big project or a string of projects. In the 
1980s, for example, many big cities sought to rede- 
velop their downtowns through constructing massive 
civic projects and atracüng. private capital, Instru- 
mental regimes are made up of people who feel that 
this development will henefit themselves, as well as 
people who see such development as promoting the 
general public interest, These regimes have also been 
termed growth coalitions. Some cities and towns 
have been guided by a symbolic regime, a coali- 
tion that looks to alter the city’s image. Sometimes 
the alteration is toward more revitalization and more 
growth. In this respect, there is an attempt to cre- 
ate more of an urban "brand" that will succeed in 
better positioning the city among its competitors, 
Other times the goal is turning toward environmental, 
preservationist values. Such regimes have emerged 
in a number of towns and suburbs that seek to mit- 
igate the effects of excessive growth, Over the long 
term, they are hampered by the opposition of many 
business interests and the realization that a perceived 
negative attitude toward growth may drive businesses, 
and the tax base out to the suburbs. European cities 
are more likely to be dominated by a progressive 
symbolic regime. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRAGMENTATION 
IN THE METROPOLIS 


Urban geographers are especially interested in issues 
of urban or metropolitan fragmentation. Complex- 
ity has grown as cities have grown, as urban regions 
have stretched far beyond municipal lines to include 
more and more rings of suburbs. Today the central 
cities and the suburbs that surround them are tied 
together loosely by the same history, common econ- 
omy, a metropolitan designation, and a perception of 
being part of the same urban region, Whereas peo- 
ple once hailed from the city of Chicago, they are 
now more likely to live in “Chicagoland.” a vast 
complex of towns, small 
districts—all anchored by the central city of Chicago. 
In the United States we term such regions metropoli- 
tan areas, and we draw lines to demarcate them. This. 
general process of suburbanization, discussed earlier 
in Chapter 5, is common to most cities throughout the. 
world but is more advanced within the United States 
than in any other country. 

Cities are prone to some degree of fragmentation, 
Much of the material In this textbook Is devoted 
to how cities are divided on the basis of economic 
functions, investments, housing quality, social 
groups, ethnicity, and the like, Suburbanization and 
the growth of complex metropolitan regions have 
overlaid a great deal of political fragmentation on 
"op of this existing fragmentation. A metropolitan 
urban region may contain hundreds of different local 
governments that share certain interests but differ 
in other respects. The political separation is also 
fiscal, because each local government is required to 
provide services and is endowed with the capacity 
"0 generare revenue. The types of services required 
and the amount of revenue that can be generated 
differ widely. 

Many of the best recent books dealing with 
metropolitan fragmentation have been written by 
urban politicians. One such individual, Myron 
Orfield, has represented a Minneapolis district in the 
Minnesota state legislature. In his book, Metropoli. 
fics (1997), he asserts that fragmented communi 
“concentrate the social and economic needs of the 


region on the weak resource base of the central cities 
and inner suburbs, those least able to resist" (p. 74). 
Another close observer of metropolitan fragmenta- 
tion is David Rusk, former mayor of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. In his 1993 (2003) book, Cities without 
Suburbs, Rusk paints a picture of “inelastic” cities 
that are unable to expand and are hemmed in by 
competing suburbs. In this situation, the "very frag- 
‘mentation of local government reinforces racial and 
economic segregation. Rivalry among jurisdictions 
often inhibits the whole area's ability to respond 
to economie challenge" (p. 47). For both of these 
politicians, the solution is the creation of a single, 
overarching local government. Orfield advocates a 
two-tiered regional metropolitan government, while 
Rusk promotes the value of elasticity—the ability 
of cities to annex surrounding land, thereby keeping 
suburbs within the city jurisdiction. We look more 
closely at these and other solutions later in this 
chapter. 


Increasing Fragmentation 

"That there has been an increase in metropolitan frag- 
muentaion is largely indisputable. This process is not 
primarily the result of the shearing off of parts of 
existing cities. Rather, fragmentation can be traced to 
three main developments: (1) the physical expansion 
of metropolitan areas, (2) the increase in the number 
of incorporated suburban municipalities, and (3) the 
growth and variegation of service delivery areas. Tak- 
ing a look at the United States as a whole, there were 
89,004 governments as of 2012. Of these, 3,031 were 
counties (Table 11.1) 

When we examinethe process of political fragmen- 
tation more closely, a few trends hecome apparent. 
First, the numberof school districts declined by almost 
90 percent. The 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s witnessedthe 
establishment of large regional school districts, often 
in rural and exurban areas. The idea was to increase 
economies of scale by allowing the creation of large 
new high schools and the primary schools to feed 
into them, In this sense, there was a tendency away 
from fragmentation and toward more consolidation. 
Second, the number of incorporated municipalities 
increased, largely at the expense of townships. Laws 
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Table 11.1 Types and Numbers of Governments in the United States 

Type of Government 2012 2002 1992 1982 1972 1902 1952 
Toul 89.004 — $7900 — 85743 81831 78269 — 91236 — 116805 
Federal Government 1 1 1 1 1 1 
State Governments 50 50 E EI as 
Local Governments 87.849 —— 86692 S170 91.185 —— 116756 
General Purpose: 

County 3.034 EI 3041 3,043, 3.052 
Subcounty 35.962 35.810 35.141 34009 
Municipal 19206 —— 19976 17991 16,807 
‘Township 16666 — 16734 17144 1720 
‘Special Purpose: 

School district 14851 67355 
Special district 28,078 12340 


Sources: hupliwww.census.gov/govswww/cog2002 html and http//www census-gov/govs/eo/ 


vary by state, but in most places it is impossible for 
a central city to annex an incorporated municipal- 
ity without mutual agreement. The proliferation of 
incorporated municipalities began in the late nine- 
teenth century. Cook County, which includes Chicago, 
went from 55 incorporated municipalities in 1890 to 
109 in 1920—and the trend proliferated. By 1930, all 
state legislatures “put the decision of whether subur- 
banites would or would not be annexed by the central 
city firmly into the hands of those who had already 
fled the city” (Judd and Swanstrom, 1994, p. 218). 
Conditions came to a point where some independent 
localities developed as tax havens. In Los Angeles 
County, for instance, the City of Industry was formed 
in the 10505 by a group of industrialists who wished 
to avoid paying for residential services, 

By 1992, the average number of local govern- 
ments per metropolitan area had risen to 90. This 
growth, although modest at the national scale, 
was often quite dramatic and variable in particular 
‘metropolitan areas. By the 1980s, for example, the 
Chicago area included some 1,250 local govern- 
‘ments, Data from the 1990 Census showed that 
metropolitan Detroit had 338 suburban governments; 
by the year 2000, the city government of Detroit 
Proper governed about one-quarter of the entire 
‘metropolitan population, 

Third, the largest increase came in the growth of 
special districts, which increased by four times over 
the period from 1942 until 2002. These include park 


districts, fire districts, housing districts, and sewer- 
age water districts. The boundaries of these special 
districts do not need to coincide with municipal or 
township boundaries. For example, nearly half of 
Chicago's local governments are actually special dis- 
tricts, more than the number of townships, munici- 
pilities, or school districts. 

Bur clearly the grearest contributor to meiropoli- 
tan complexity lies in the expansion of metropolitan 
areas. The push to suburbanize has been intense 
In the nineteenth century, as cities increased in 
population, residents moved further and further 
Out. In addition, it often resulted in the extension 
of the physical boundaries of the big cities. Thus, 
Boston annexed Roxbury, Dorchester, and Brighton; 
New York annexed Brooklyn and Staten Island: 
and Cleveland annexed Ohio City, Glenville, East 
Cleveland, and West Cleveland. Although annex- 
ation continues in many cities, for many others 
‘metropolitan expansion has far outstripped central 
city governance. Beginning in the early twentieth 
century, each generation has constructed a ring 
of suburbs such that a modern metropolitan area 
resembles a pinwheel with the central city at the very 

nter of a swirl of prewar, postwar, 1960s, 19705, 
1980s, 1990s, and 2000s suburban municipalities. 

Political fragmentation within the metropolis 
takes place under a fair degree of economic inte- 
gration, Cities and suburbs exist within a single 
metropolitan economy. Generally speaking, their 
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fates have been intertwined. As a recent book has 
argued, “there is am underlying local economic 
region of which the city and suburban governmental 
Jurisdictions each comprise only parts” (Barnes 
and Ledebur, 1998, p. 40). Over time, however, the 
relationship between city and suburban income has 
changed dramatically, In 1960, cities were slightly 
wealthier as a group than the suburbs. By 1990, 
average city income was only 84 percent of sub- 
urban of suburban income (data from Bames and 
Ledebur, 1998). Newer data suggests that by some 
income measures, the city-suburban income dispar- 
ity has narrowed as cities enjoy better walkability, 
downtown attractions, and new condominium con- 
structions, The relative rise in city incomes can be 
healthy for the entire metropolitan area. Data derived 
from the 2000 census suggests that metropolitan 
areas with smaller disparities tend to enjoy more 
robust employment growth than metropolitan areas 
where suburbs are far wealthier than the metropolis. 
as a whole. 


A Positive View of Metropolitan 
Fragmentation 
The two public officials quoted previously—Myron 
Orfield and David Rusk—help to make the case 
against excessive metropolitan fragmentation. In- 
deed such views have been most vocally expressed 
by concerned politicians as well as by academic 
social scientists. Because these experts have assem- 
bled a great deal of information, we will spend some 
time examining their case against excessive fragmen- 
"ation. It would not be fair, however, to ignore those 
people who believe that metropolitan fragmentation, 
of the sort found primarily in the United States but 
also elsewhere, can have positive implications 

One approach that advocates fragmented govem- 
ment may be labeled polycentrism. Overarching this 
perspective is the belief that big metropolitan-scale 
governments can become remote and unresponsive 
to local interests. A citizen is likely to be more 
successful fighting city hall if the city is small 
Moreover, anyone who has dealt with a vast urban 
bureaucracy knows that its size and complexity 
can be intimidating. Councilors may be responsible 
to tens of thousands of constituents, services are 


arrayed within hierarchical agencies, and citizens 
may have trouble just finding the right person to talk 
to in order to register a complaint. 

A related point is that a greater number of subur- 
‘ban governments present people with greater options 
for where to live. The Tiebout hypothesis, named 
after economist Charles Tiehout, maintains that peo- 
ple seek a better fit between their tolerance for taxes 
and their demands for services. The choice of a com- 
munity can be seen as a market decision. Some com- 
munities may offer more services, albeit at the cost 
of higher taxes, whereas other commu 
fewer services and lower taxes or perhaps some other 
trade-off, like the presence of a revenue-zenerating 
convention center or shopping mall, Young singles 
and the elderly may care little about the schools and 
choose not to live in communities that offer and pay 
for quality public education. 

Political or lifestyle arguments can be made for 
multiple municipal choices as well. For example, 
the incorporated city of West Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, is dominated politically by gay men and lesbian 
women. As a result, gays and lesbians throughout 
ilie Lay Angeles meuu area can cliouse to live in a 
community whose laws, public officials, and services 
will be friendlier to their lifestyle (Figure 11.4). Other 
communities, like Monterey Park, cater to residents 
who are ethnically Chinese. The list goes on. Pick any 


es offer 


i 
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Figure 11.4 West Hollywood, California (in the Los 
Angeles basin) is one of the first cities run by an openly 
gay administration. This photo depicts the annual les- 
bian, gay, bisexual and transgender pride along Santa 
Monica Biva. 
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BOX 11.2 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


NETWORKING COMMUNITY 


Computer technology has been touted as a way to improve 
productivity, find quick answers to questions, and toengage 
with the wider world of information. But can computer 
technology help to enhance a sense of community? This 
issue has gained additional salienceas observers have noted 
an increased isolation among families within modem cities 
and a decline of what we might consider “community.” 
There were also some fears that computer technology. 
rather than aiding community, might in fact weaken it, sum- 
moning up visions of people isolated with their laptops and 
reluctant to engage people in the real world 

‘A number of communities are putting these notions to 
the test with the introduction of community networks, often 
placed within a subdivision, a set of buildings, or a small 
Town. The value ofthese networks (often termed an intranet) 
is that it helps to link together all members of the commu- 
nity, providing a cyber-altermative ioa physical community 
forum, It also becomes pari of the promotional material of 
the community as well, promising a convenient source of 
Information and Input, all accessible via the family room. 

Several studies have been conducted on the value of 
community intranets around the world. One study by Alladi 
Venkatesh and colleagues examined a networked com- 
‘munity in Orange County, California, This study showed 
that the community intranet served several roles. It was 
a central clearinghouse for announcements about commu- 
nity events, garage sales, and information from the local 
schools. It provided a meeting ground for people who 
might have shared interests, furthering different groups and. 
social clubs. Finally, it provided a forum for community 
‘views and exchanges. Members could air their views about 
everything from "trash collection to more serious problems 
concerning traffic congestions to the planning of the next 
shopping mall” (Venkatesh, Chen, and Gonzales, 2003). 


large metropolitan area, and you will find clear vari- 
ations in the character of the surrounding suburbs. 
Even without this kind of variety, polycentrists 
argue that smaller communities provide a more 
personal touch. People have a greater voice in how 


The use of this intranet varied, as might be expected, but 
it seemed especially useful for stay-at-home mothers and 
working women who were more likely to utilize the public 
forum aspects of the community intranet. 

Probably the most comprehensive study has been con- 
ducted by urbanists Keith Hampton and Barry Wellman 
(2003) looking at the pseudonymously named "Netville." 
a suburb of Toronto (Figure B11.3), Survey research and 
participant observations indicated that the presence of a 
community intranet had a substantial effect on neighbor- 
hood interaction. Residents who used the intranet developed 
more ties with neighbors, people were more likely to sit on 
their front porches (despite most having spacious backyard 
patios) to watch the street, and neighbors often pursued top- 
ics first broached on the intranet, The intranet also became 
a forum for political action, reducing the barriers that busy 
suburbanites often experience. In sum, the use of commu- 
nity intranets help to enhance the sense of community. 


Figure BLL3 Welcome to “The Smart Community,” 
Source: Image © Hampton, Keith and Barry Wellman, 
2003. This material is reproduced with permission of John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


government is run, and local government officials 
are more attuned to the needs of the people they 
serve. Some communities have gone so far as to 
establish a computer network linking all residents 
together (Box 11.2). Metropolitan fragmentation 
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combines the interpersonal advantages of living in 
a small town with the benefits of residing within a 
big city. It is a win-win situation, according to the 
polycentrists, which is why people have consistently 
chosen this path through their residential choices, 
by voting against annexation, and through efforts to 
preserve local autonomy. 

Finally, many observers of America's new munic- 
ipal geography have noted the emergence of edge 
cities (first discussed in Chapter 5). These new 
urban forms are often found outside the central-city 
boundaries, within incorporated suburbs or uninco 
porated county lands. The prosperity and capacity 
of edge cities have come to overshadow that of 
the traditional downtown, Proponents of edge city 
development, including those helping to build these 
complexes, fecl that fragmented governments serve 
the logic of edge cities better than would a single 
consolidated government, which may be tempted to 
impose more rules and regulations, 


Fiscal Disparities 
Although metropolitan fragmentation has its propo- 
nents, it has also been decried for a number of rea- 
sons. These criticisms take many forms, but one 
factor that comes up repeatedly in various arguments 
is fiscal equity. As we discussed earlier, local gov- 
ernments are capable of assessing taxes. The problem 
is that they vary in their tax base, which refers to 
all of the taxable property within the local bound- 
aries. It may also refer to sales receipts if the locality 
is given a share of sales tax revenues, or income if 
a local income tax is assessed. Other taxable items 
may be included as well. In most cases, however. 
property taxes are the dominant source, providing 
about three-quarters of local tax revenue. The tax 
base is important because it represents the “princi- 
pal” or “wealth” from which revenue can be gener- 
ated. Obtaining the same amount of revenue from a 
small tax base as from a large tax base requires a 
higher tax rate, or the percentage of the base (be it 
property, income, sales, or whatever) that is assessed. 
Localities with large tax bases are able to offer their 
residents a lower tax rate. Conversely, localities with 
a lower tax base must assess a high tax rate in order 
to receive the same amount of revenue. 


What accounts for differences in the tax base? In 
most places, the key factor is property values. Expen- 
sive housing generates much more revenue than 
moderately priced housing. A fully developed 
community enjoys higher propery values than a 
community with a lot of undeveloped land. Local- 
ities also rely on taxes generated from commercial 
amd industrial property, Factories, warehouses, 
stores, offices—all of these are subject to taxation. 
Clearly, more revenue will come out of places with 
à lot of nonresidential activity. Vacant storefronts, 
ty offices, and industrial “brownfields” (sites 
where factories were once located but that, because 
of cleanup problems, are difficult to reuse) procure 
no revenue (Figure 11.5). In some instances, com- 
‘mercial and industrial property is also taxed at a 
higher rate, which creates an even greater advantage 
to certain localities. 

The differences in property values are one source 
of the fiscal inequities between central cities and 
surrounding suburban communities (Figure 11.6). 
In Minneapolis-St. Paul, the affluent southern and 
western suburbs enjoy a tax base that is one-third 
grewer per capita than those of the (wo central 
cities, the inner-ring suburbs and the working-class 
suburbs. The Twin Cities have worked to reduce. 
such disparities. The lower per capita property value 
can put central cities at a disadvantage. The simple 
dichotomy between poor central cities and rich 
suburbs masks a great deal of complexity, Remem- 
ber, though, that historically central cities and their 
central business districts enjoyed high property val- 
ues, mostly because they contained high-rise office 
buildings, luxury apartments, and the like, Several 
downtowns still enjoy this advantage: downtown 
revivals during the 1980s and 1990s led to a major 
enhancement in property values and helped to anchor 
city-wide fortunes. Orfield (1997) has argued that 
the major discrepancies do not always exist between 
central cities and suburbs, Rather, the inner-ting 
suburbs, with declining tax bases and no large com- 
mercial centers, often get the worst of the deal. Often 
the worst-off areas are suburbs with a declining tax 
base and few assets. Camden, New Jersey; Chelsea, 
‘Massachusetts; and East Cleveland, Ohio are among 
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Figure 11.5 Older industrial 
cities have ben forced tw 
contend with the decline in 
heir industrial base and also 
the fci that factory land is 
often not safe for other uses. 
Brownfields—vacant lots where 
factories once operated—need to 
be cleaned and decontaminated 
before they can be used again. 


Figure 11.6 This map shows fiscal in- 
equities within the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
MSA. The effective net tax capacity is the 
potential tax revenue from a community's 
property tax base afier any fiscal dispar- 
ities or distribution are accounted for. In 
the southwest suburbs that Myron Orfield 
calls "the favored quarter" effective net tax 
capacity is high. In general, the tax capac- 
ity in the cities is lower. Source: Orfield, 
Myron, 1997. 


(© Sprit of Amarica/Shutterstack 


Figure 11.7 Some of the worst blight is found outside 
of major cities, in poor suburbs, This picture shows a 
scene from Fast St. Louis, Illinois, a suburb of St Louis. 


the fiscally worst-off places in the United States. Con- 
r East St. Louis, Ilinois (Figure 11.7) 


The city, which is 98 percent black, has no 
Obstetric services, no regular trash collection, 
and few jobs... Only three of the 13 buildings 
on Missouri Avenue, one of the city’s main 
thoroughfares, are occupied... .. Fiscal shortages 
have forced the layoff of 1.170 of the city's 1.400 
employees in the past 12 years. The city, which 
is often unable to buy heating fuel or toilet paper 
for the city hall, recently announced that it might 
have to cashier all but 10 percent of the remaining 
work force of 230, In 1989, the mayor announced. 
that he might need to sell the city hall and all 
six fire stations to raise needed cash... East 
St. Louis is mortgaged into the next century but 
has the highest property-tax rate in the state. 
(Kozol, 1991, p. 8) 


The list goes on: no garbage pickup, dysfunctional 
sewers, hemorthaging budgets for police and fire pro- 
tection, and a city teetering on the edge of bankruptcy. 

Although worlds away from the distress of some 
inner-belt suburbs, the rapidly urbanizing places on 
the metropolitan fringe prompt some of the biggest. 
demands for services, which can create fiscal prob- 
lems of their own. New residents require new schools, 
new infrastructure, and greater protective services. 
People may be unwilling to pay for these services. 
initially, but they do pay eventually. Studies that 
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measure the revenue and costs associated with each 
type of development have shown that the costs associ- 
ated with new housing usually end up exceeding any 
revenue gain (see Chapter 12). 

The other major aspect of fiscal inequity is a dif- 
ferential need for services. Central cities tend to 
include the metropolitan area's poorest residents, have 
the most difficulty with crime, and are likely to suf- 
fer an aging infrastructure, Moreover, central-city 
schools—a huge consumer of local monies—are bur- 
dened with these same problems of poverty, crime, and 
a substandard physical plant. Greater service needs, 
including welfare spending, police protection, street 
and sewer maintenance, and education, require more 
funding. It is often for these reasons that big central 
cities need more money relative to their population. 

The combination of the differences in the tax 
base and the differential needs for services creates 
a situation of metropolitan polarization between 
resource-poor and resource-rich municipalities. Mu- 
nicipalities with a low tax base and a high need for 
social services must beg for more money from the 
state, They are generally unpleasant places to live 
because the strain on the budget makes it extremely 
difficult for them to provide the basic necessities, 
much less to afford luxuries like park maintenance 
or extracurricular activities. 

‘Towns that enjoy a high tax base and a low need for 
social services can be good places to live, providing 
their residents with a lot of extras. These dispari 
ties lead to the flight of middle- and high-income 
residents—those with the ability to make housing 
choices—from poor municipalities to wealthy munic- 
ipalities. Low-income residents, howew 
choice but to remain, Businesses also move and take 
with them their property tax dollars, which only serves. 
to further increase polarization. Suburban communi: 
ties may also use exclusionary zoning, discussed in 
Chapter 12, to keep out certain groups of people. 


s have no 
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Several efforts have been made to reduce metrop: 
tan fragmentation or to at least alleviate some of 
its worst effects. Here, disagreements often erupt 
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because all types of coordination generally corre- 
spond with some loss in local control. Wealthy com- 
munities, for instance, may be less willing to cede 
autonomy to a large organization if it means that they 
lose some of their fiscal authority. Suburban commu- 
nities often sce the central city as a threat to their 
autonomy and may rightly believe that the big city 
will dominate any metropolitan organizations. 

At the same time, all communities need to work 
together at some point in time for mutual benefit. 
Several projects that aid the economy and accessi- 
bility of all communities, such as airports, need to 
be handled at the metropolitan level. Likewise, the 
expansion of highways or other types of transit, such 
as commuter rail, need to be undertaken with the 
agreement of all affected communities, or else the 
project will simply fail. Even if they are not politi- 
cally united, metropolitan regions operate as a single 
economic entity and so need to coordinate policy to 
pursue particular goals. Likewise, metropolitan com- 
‘munities are also mutually affected by environmental 
decisions. Among these are the location of landfills 
and toxic dumps, watershed issues, and air pollution. 
‘So they need wo coordinate on this basis as well. 


Annexations 

Several methods exist to counter metropolitan 
fragmentation, but the most simple is annexation. 
‘Annexation occurs when one municipality adds 
another incorporated municipality or unincorporated 
land to its territory, In the United States, 
long relied on annexation in order to ensure that 
their political reach extended as far out as their 
rapidly expanding population. A look at any state 
or metropolitan map confirms the legacy of past 
annexations: a region's major cities are generally 
much larger in area than the other towns and cities. 
They achieved this size through annexation. 

There is a great deal of variation, however, among 
cities in terms of their areas. The most populous city, 
New York, grew rapidly in the nineteenth century 
amd was able to annex significant territory, in effect 
combining the territory of five counties. ls area 
of 308 square miles is large, but it is smaller than 
the areas of Los Angeles, Houston, San Diego, 


Phoenix, San Antonio, Dallas, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, 
Anchorage, Chesapeake, and Augusta, All of these 
are significantly smaller cities than New York, some 
only 1/40th the population size! You may also 
notice from the above list that, with the exception 
of Indianapolis, almost none of these territorially 
large cities are located in the Northeast or industrial 
Midwest. It is mostly the newer cities in the South 
and West that have successfully expanded through 
annexation. As a result, they have kept better pace 
with their expanding population. The older cities in 
the Northeast have not been able to expand, and, as a 
result, they capture a smaller percentage of suburban 
growth, 


Elastic Cities David Rusk (2003), the former 
mayor of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has hypoth- 
esized and provided evidence that “old cities are 
complacent—young cities are ambitious.” He argues 
that annexation is the single best way for cities to 
remain fiscally healthy and economically prosper- 
ous. He contrasts elastic cities that can continue 
Wo annex with Inetastic clues that cam no longer 
annex and so are severely underbounded. By elastic 
cities, he means cities that have expanded their city 
limits aggressively through either annexation (e.g. 
Houston, Columbus, and Raleigh) or consolidation 
(e... Indianapolis and Nashville) with their home 
counties. In contrast, inelastic cities (e.g., Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Milwaukee) "did mot budge their 
city limits." Because elastic cities expand their ci 
limits, they capture suburban growth, In contrast, 
inelastic cities contribute to suburban growth. Rusk 
further argues that all cities were elastic in their 
‘youth, but that several cities have lost the capacity to 
expand, Rusk designates a city by levels of elasticity 
zero, low, medium. high, and hyperelasticity. Each 
level is a function of the degree to which a city's 
boundary expanded and the city's density levels. 
Table 112 shows some of the differences among 
these types of cities. Rusk further argues that higher 
levels of elasticity correspond with higher levels 
of job growth and a better bond rating, meaning 
better fiscal health. A city such as Tucson, Arizona, 
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Table 11.2 How Annexation Strategy Affects the Characteristics of Cities 


Mero 


Population City Change 


Average 


Ciy 
Suburban Manufacturing Non-mamufacturing 


Type of within Central Density inArea %, Size Income Job Growth % Job Growth % 
Elasticity” City % 1950 1950-2000 (2000mi. sq) Ratio % — 1969-1999 1969-1999 
Zero elasticity 25 12720 1 ET e E 66 
Low elasticity 28 21 84 Li -n 92 
Medium elast 33 193 79 9 28 m 
High elasticity 36 ES 146 LÀ 18 168 
Hyperelisticity 5i 944 345 1 65 194 


Source: Rusk, 2008 


"Examples: Zero elasticity. New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland; Low elasticity: New Orleans, Seattle, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles; Medium elasticity: Denver, Charlote, Madison, Portland (OR): High elasticity: San Antonio, Phoenix, San Jose, Lincoln; 


sperelatcit: For Worth, San Diego, Houston, Anchorage. 


while hemmed in somewhat by federal and Native 
American lands, has plenty of room to expand its 
municipal boundaries and continues to map out new 
pathways of growth (Figure 11.8). 

Itis probably accurate to say that, given the choice, 
‘most cities would prefer to expand their territory. This 
would enable them to capture a more affluent tax 
base. What stops them are the desires of suburbs to 
maintain their autonomy and the policies of state gov- 
ernmenis, which have been notably stingy in allow- 
ing annexation to proceed. For example, most states. 
‘mandate that the annexation of another incorporated 
area requires the consent of both jurisdictions, usu- 
ally in the form of dual referenda. This requirement, 
combined with the ease by which suburbs can incor- 
porate, means that cities can quickly be hemmed in 
by incorporated municipalities. For cities surrounded 
by unincorporated land, annexation is generally eas- 
jer. Here again, state laws vary. In many states unin- 
corporated lands can be annexed by the city without. 
the approval of the residents of the territory to be. 
annexed, provided there is some contiguity between 
the city and the other lands, Oklahoma, for instance, 
simply requires that a city surround an area on three 
sides. In other cases, resident approval is necessary, 
but there are enough incentives so that suburbanites. 
accede to the request. 

Even within the same state, cities can vary signif- 
icantly in their ability to annex territory. Some cities 


have been able to pursue a more aggressive annex- 
ation policy. Several cities have been prescient in 
grabbing surrounding rural land before it gets too 
urbanized, offering the extension of city services 
to the new territory. For example, in the early part 
of the twentieth century, Los Angeles aggressively 
expanded by withholding water to recalcitrant sub- 
urbs, Before this time, San Francisco had more than 
three times the population of Los Angeles, but it 
now has only one-fifth its population and one-tenth 
its area. Similarly, in the latter part of the century, 
St. Louis and Kansas City have traded places; that 
is, Kansas City has replaced St. Louis as Missouri's 
largest city. Whereas Kansas City has expanded to an 
area of 311 square miles, St. Louis is circumscribed 
at only 62 square miles. In these cases, Los Angeles 
and Kansas City took advantage of annexation oppor- 
tunities and were able to avoid being hemmed in by 
incorporated municipalities, 


City-County Consolidation Another strategy 
that has been utilized by some cities is the creation 
of large united governments, in essence effecting 
a mass expansion in one swift move. This is often 
accomplished through the consolidation of the cen- 
tral city with the surrounding county and is termed 
city-county consolidation, Indianapolis is one of 
the best examples of this strategy. In 1969, the state 
of Indiana merged the old city with Marion County, 
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Figure 1.8 This map shows how Tucson, Arizona, has continued to expand during the first decade of the twenty-first century. Source: Tuscon 
Arizona Department of Urban Planning and Desiga, 


creating what was called “Unigov.” The consolida- 
tion was not complete—several local governments 
and special districts were left intact, and the new city 
still was divided into 22 school districts—but the new 
city was able to capitalize on a much bigger tax base 
and enjoyed a major boost in population. 

Another alternative to annexation is the creation 
of a joint economic development district (JEDD). 
A JEDD may be defined as a joint contract for eco- 
nomic development between a city and an unincorpo- 
rated township. The city provides specified services 
in exchange for some of the township's revenue. This 
approach has been used in Akron, Ohio, as a way 
of collecting some revenues from incorporated sub- 
urbs without a direct takeover. The advantage to the 
suburbs is that they are able to acquire city services. 
while retaining their autonomy. The advantage to the 
city is that it is able to share in some of the new 
tax revenue that is created by the JEDD. Promoters 
of JEDD agreements argue that these offer the bene- 
fits of annexation without the loss of local suburban. 
control. 


Metruputitan Government 
Even within metropolitan areas in which annexation 
and consolidation are impossible, several levels of 
coordination are seen among the various munici- 
palities. To be effective, this coordination should 
be institutionalized in some way. Every metropoli- 
"an area contains metropolitan-wide organizations: 
transportation authorities, regional planning com. 
missions, park boards, and so forth. In many cases. 
the county government helps coordinate activities of 
its constituent cities and towns. True coordination, 
however, comes with the creation of a metropolitan 
government that enjoys a broad range of authorities, 
superseding those of the municipalities, especially 
some form of fiscal authority. Some of the hall- 
marks of metropolitan government include direct 
election of a regional council, tax-raising authority 
(the ability to levy property taxes or sales taxes on 
metropolitan residents), tax base sharing (where 
wealthier municipalities within the metropolitan area 
subsidize poorer municipalities), and regional plan- 
ning decisions (decisions on where future growth 
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should be sited), Unlike consolidation, the local 
governments are left intact, but they cede many of 
their powers to the metropolitan scale of authority. 

The creation of metropolitan governments has 
been complicated by the fact that suburban resi- 
dents are often suspicious of what its impact will 
be on them and their autonomy. They want to avoid 
city taxes and city problems, and they wish to see 
themselves as still living in a small town, even if it 
happens to be right next to a big city! Urban residents 
may also be leery. This is often the case when urban 
ority groups have gained power within a city 
government and look on metropolitanization as a 
way of diluting their influence. Federal and state 
governments have gone back and forth in their po 
cies, sometimes encouraging regional governments 
and other times promoting political decentralization, 
Certainly, the Canadian government promotes fiscal 
equalization among municipalities, Not surpris 
ingly, metropolitan governments are found in all of 
Canada's largest cities, although with varying levels 
of efficacy. Toronto's metropolitan government has 
been notably successful, whereas Montreal's has 
been less so (Box 11.3). 

Within the United States, true metropolitan gov- 
ernments are the exception rather than the rule. Rea- 
sons for this include the greater fiscal disparities 
between cities and suburbs, perceived differences in 
educational quality, the frequently significant differ- 
ences in the racial and ethnic geography of cities 
amd suburbs, and the fact that most metropolitan 
areas spill out beyond county lines. Despite these 
impediments, however, some metropolitan govern- 
ments have emerged. For example, in 1957 Miami 
developed a strong metropolitan government with 
Dade County, but it has not been able to extend 
this into surrounding counties. Most urban geogra- 
phers point to Portland, Oregon, and the metropolitan 
government of Minneapolis and St. Paul as the two 
most successful examples of multicounty metropoli 
tan governments in the United States. 

‘The Portland Metropolitan Services District was 
developed during the 1970s and has responsibility 
for regional planning, transportation policy, and 
environmental quality. Like Miami-Dade, Portland's 
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BOX 11.3 METROPOLITANIZATION AND LANGUAGE IN MONTREAL. 


In the United States, metropolitan areas are marked by 
differences in race and class. In Montreal, there is also 
a linguistic aspect to these disparities. Once the largest 
city in Canada and still the major city in French-speaking 
Quebec, Montreal has long fumcioncd as a bilingual 
city. English speakers, or Anglophones, continue to reside 
alongside French speakers, or Francophones. Immigrant 
groups that flock 1o Montreal are also part of this mix. 
Greater Montreal's linguistic geography has long compli- 
cated efforts to fashion a metropolitan solution to fragmen- 
tation (Figure B11.4). 
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Figure BI1.4 Linguistic distribution on Montreal 
Island in Quebec. This map shows the distribution of 
French, English, and other populations in relationship to 
their island-wide percentages. Clearly, the Anglophone 
Population is concentrated on the western side of the 
island, whereas the Francophone population is found on 
the eastern side. Immigrant populations, who have other 
‘mother tongues, are more likely found in central Mon- 
treal itself. Source: Germain and Rose, 2000. Reprinted 
‘with permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Embedded within the spatial segregation of the linguis- 
tie groups, there continues to be a pattem of institutional 
segregation, In 1978, a Quebec government commission 
declared that: 


Herein lies tbe explanation of this peculiar phe- 
nomenon of two communities living side by 
side without having to communicate with each 
other... This double network of institutions and 
Services... is seen at the legislative, judicial, educa- 
tional and hospital levels; itis evident in the informa- 
tion media and entertainment fields: it applies in the 
area of culture and even at the... provincial admin- 
istrative level. (Sancton, 1978, p. 69) 


The twentieth-century history of annexation and 
municipal government in Montreal suggests that the 
city attempted to fashion metropolitan fragmentation 
in order (o retain linguistic divisions. Once Montreal 
became a French-majority city, annexations clearly tar- 
seed French-majority territory. English-majority town- 
ships to the west were serupulously avoided, and to this 
day are home to solid Anglophone populations. 

Atwell over half a million people, the English-speaking 
population in Montreal exceeds that of all but a few Cana- 
dian cities. It has the numerical substance to uphold key 
institutions. The spatial concentration of Anglophones in 
parts of Montreal city itself and in some suburban munic- 
ipalities has enabled them to exercise a degree of politi- 
cal clout that would not have been possible had they been 
more evenly dispersed. It has also prevented many solidly 
English townships from being incorporated into the city 
of Montreal and risk losing their cultural autonomy. In 
fact, towns like Westmount and Mount Royal were so tena 
ciously independent that, s the city of Montreal expanded 
through annexation, they were virtually surrounded. Pol- 
icy changes, especially those related to the dominance of 
the French language, undercut much of this political power, 
but it still exists and helpsio shape Montreal's metropolitan 
configuration. 


metropolitan government is directly elected, giving 
it a legitimacy not often found elsewhere in the 
United States. It has been most noted for putting a 
relatively stringent land-use policy into effect, with a 
real growth boundary that concentrates development. 
in certain areas, Portland’s metro does not have a 
regional tax base sharing arrangement, however 
Although the levels of fiscal disparities are lower 
in Portland than in most other metropolitan regions, 
pronounced differences still exist between wealthy 
suburbs with a high and growing tax base and poor 
suburbs with a lower und sometimes declining 
tax base. 

The Twin Cities Metropolitan Council was cre- 
ated in 1967 and includes St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
seven counties, and dozens of suburban municipal- 
ities. The original intent was to develop long-range 
plans for the entire region by focusing growth in c 
tain places. Over the years, the Metropolitan Council 
also acquired jurisdiction over regional sewer, transit, 
and land-use planning. The council itself is not pop- 
ularly elected, but appointed. However, the council 
has fiscal authority. Tt can raise its own revenues and 
issue bonds. One item that also aids in the metropoli 
tan mission is the fact that the Twin Cities region has 
a partial tax base sharing program that allows each 
community to gain from development in the region by 
sharing the fiscal Wealth, although strong disparities 
ill remain. Compared to other metropolitan region 
the Twin Cities Metropolitan Council demonstrates 
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remarkable success in promoting a true regionalist 
perspective. It has not altered the basic dynamics of 
fiscal disparities and metropolitan polarization, how- 
ever, and it finds itself bypassed by the overall expan- 
sion of the metro area. 


‘Werarpinc UP 


This chapter has shown how the economic and 
social development of the nineteenth and twenti 
eth centuries helped spur the development of civie 
institutions. As cities became the places where most 
Americans lived and as the cities themselves became 
larger and more populous, urban government was 
compelled to expand. Services that we take for 
granted today, such as police, firefighters, streets, 
and sewers, became organized and supervised by 
urban governments. The increase of services required 
an expansion of revenue, something that cities have 
had trouble acquiring at times. Expansion has also 
led to more complex local governments, often with 
several power centers and shifting coalitions. In the 
latter part of the twontioth century, the expansion 
of the city beyond its municipal boundaries and the 
geographical disparities found between poor cities 
and rich suburbs led to some acute fiscal problems 
in the old urban core and have encouraged efforts to 
solve what is at its heart a problem of trying to find 
the right political solution, 


CHAPTER 1 2 


PLANNING THE BETTER CITY 


Make no little plans. They have no magic to stir 
‘men’s blood and probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans; aim high in hope and 
work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram 
once recorded will never die, but long after we are 


Today, we may envision urban planning as some- 
thing that occurs in a govemment office, undertaken 
by professional civil servants who work with elected 
politicians, community activists, and property devel- 
opers. This is the image of urban planning as it 
evolved during the course of the twentieth century. 
Although accurate in part, this is an incomplete view. 
Planning is something that has been done from the 
very earliest human settlement, where villages were 
constructed according to constraints, customs, and, 
likely, the decisions of the society. Later, cities were 
clearly designed according to certain precepts. 
Urban planning has a rich history, dating back to 
the ancient Greeks. It was Hippodamas who intro- 
duced the idea that settlements could be designed in a 
rational and orderly way. Of course, such sentiments 
did not always lead to ordered communities. Some 
communities were exceptionally well ordered, often 
along cosmological lines, with the city being set 
up as a microcosm of heaven on earth. and with 
particular attention paid to the orientation of the 
structures within the city and to the city itself, Many 
other communities, however, grew by accretion, 
as bits and pieces of the physical structure of the 
settlement—streets, houses, places of worship, 
businesses, and industries—were added bit by bit. 
The resurgence of the capitalist city, discussed in 
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gone will be a living thing, asserting itself with 
ever-growing insistene) 
DANIEL BURNHAM, ADDRESS OF 1907, 

FROM HALL, 1999, P. 174 


Chapter 2, often included some planned elements: 
The wall, port facilities, canals, and marketplaces 
were maintained in the public interest. However, 
the sections of the city in which most people lived 
and worked were generally quite chaotic. Plan- 
ning emerged as a means of instilling some order 
into the urban environment. Professional planning 
began to take form in the late nineteenth century, as 
urban areas grew larger and more complex. By the 
early twentieth century, planning moved away from 
the ideals of a few charismatic visionaries toward 
the practice of a cadre of dedicated and certified 
professionals, 

Today, planning is carried out by many people 
who would not necessarily be considered profes- 
sional planners. Planning takes place whether or not 
“planners” are involved. Professional planning has 
evolved as a means to add rational thought, methods, 
and experience to the process. Sometimes planners 
leave a bigger mess than they found, but often they 
perform an important function of minimizing costs 
and increasing benefits 

In this chapter we discuss the rationales, bases, 
and activities of modem urban planning. The tools of 
modem planning—the comprehensive plan, zoning, 
fiscal incentives, and others—developed throughout 
the course of the twentieth century. Today, some of 


these tools are under attack as contributing to some of 
problems of modern urban society. At the same time, 
new planning solutions have been devised and are 
beginning to be implemented in various communities 
across the country. 


MAKING THE CASE FOR PLANNING 


Although they may differ over the extent and details 
of how cities should be guided, people of just 
about every political persuasion would agree that 
some form of urban planning is desirable. The 
alternative—a city based on the unfettered exercise 
of the free market—would just be too chaotic. For 
this reason, every city, town, and village in North 
America is planned to some degree. Likewise, plan- 
ning has long been a key element of the development 
of cities. As we discussed in Chapter 11, demands for 
particular services police, fire, education, water, 
Streets made it necessary to expand the power and 
authority of municipal governments. During the 
nineteenth century, the demand for these services 
grew along with the urban populations. Unprece- 
dented rates of urban growth in North America 
and Europe, as a consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution, created an awareness of problems and 
a desire to help alleviate some of these problems. 
With industrialization, cities expanded at a terrific 
pace, defying any aitempt to instill order, Early 
industrial cities mixed high population densities, 
muddy and congested streets, jerry-built housing for 
the burgeoning worker population, and the polluting 
engines of the factory and the train. City leaders and 
gadflies alike began to see that planning could be 
used as a way to create a more pleasing city, to help 
uplift the atrocious conditions of the urban poor, and 
10 help protect the property values of the urban rich. 
From this diverse set of motivation: emerged some 
of the basic rationales of planning, which have led 
directly to today's planning practices 


Aesthetics 

Cities are made up of areas owned by the pul 
as streets, parks, government buildings, and schools, 
and areas owned by private individuals. Although 
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most individual landowners look after their own 
property, they lack the power to fit individual pieces 
of property together into a more pleasing whole. As 
any observer of modern urban landscapes can tell 
you, this lack of centralized planning can result in a 
lot of ugliness. For example, in the inner city, prop- 
erty is left unkempt and is sometimes abandoned 
Once-viable neighborhoods deteriorate into waste- 
lands of boarded-up buildings, weed-strewn lots, and 
generalized decay. In the more prosperous parts of 
the city, the human landscape is overwhelmed by 
the jumble of parking lots, oversized signs, treeless 
housing developments, and the like—all connected 
by strip highways. 

The unsightly result has long led some people 
to search for a more coordinated city. Such an 
approach was far easier, of course, when cities could 
be controlled by one person or by a defined elite. 
For example, during the Baroque era. prior to indus- 
trialization, many cities were designed according to 
the Grand Manner. Planning was used to create 
a cityscape that was monumental—as a means of 
glorifying the ruler—as well as beautiful. Aesthetic 
‘objectives were key in this approach. The ideals of 
the Grand Manner included: 


© A coordinated design for stisets and avenues that would 
help to connect various monuments, statues, and other 
focal points 

© Attention to the topography of the site, as the city was 
aligned so as to create vistas that could overlook the city. 
or certain urban landmarks 

* Attention to streetscapes, particularly for the main 
streets in the city; broad tree-lined boulevards were the 
rule 


All ofthese major design features were then superim- 
posed on the streets and buildings of the working city. 

Many European cities were designed according to 
these principles, often underthe aegis of amonarch. In 
France, the city of Versailles was clearly designed at 
the behest of Louis XIV inthe middle seventeenth cen- 
tury. The best American example of the Grand Manner 
is Washington, D.C. Here, Pierre-Charles L'Enfant, 
a planner steeped in Baroque design, was commis- 
sioned to create a city from scratch. He designed 
a layout that departed significantly from either the 
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hodgepodge of streets or the simple grid (Figure 12.1). 
L'Enfant's original plan was not truly fulfilled during 
the course of the nineteenth century. However, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century it was completed 
under the MeMillan Plan. which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Washington Mall, the set of adjoining 
parks and pools, and the monuments and public build- 
ings within and surrounding it. 

The McMillan Plan was part of a larger move- 
ment that swept urban planning around the turn of 
the twentieth century. The City Beautiful movement 
emphasized the creation of an aesthetically pleas- 
ing public city. During the Chicago Exposition of 
1893, a prototype city was built with broad, tree-lined 
avenues, white buildings of uniform height, uniform 
neoclassical facades, and numerous examples of civic 
art: monuments, fountains, and reflecting pools. 

This demonstration was the brainchild of architect 
Daniel Burnham, who lived by the credo to "make 
‘no small plans." In 1905, Burnham assembled a mas- 
sive proposal known as the Chicago Plan. This plan 
created a series of radial and ring roads, stretching 
out from the center of the city for 60 miles. It also 
demonstrated how to implement various elements of 
the City Beautiful movement. Among these elements 
Were an attention to aesthetics; an appreciation for the 


Figure 12.1 This serial view of Wash- 
ington, D.C., demonstrates the broad 
lines, vistas, and overall organization 
that typify the Grand Manner of plan 


facts of city expansion; the notion of creating an inte- 
grated design; the construction of large, monumen- 
tal, and coordinated buildings; and the use of natural 
amenities. 

The City Beautiful Movement never achieved 
the influence that its proponents desired. It was 
considered too elitist, too expensive, and simply not 
practical enough. The countermovement to the City 
Beautiful is sometimes termed the City Practical. 
However, this movement should be seen less in 
opposition to the City Beautiful and more in terms of 
evolution, The City Practical movement heralded 
the rise of professional planning, greater planning 
specialization, and larger municipal bureaucracies, 
It incorporated many of the ideals of creating an 
aesthetically pleasing city. including (1) the design 
of broad and coordinated urban spaces, (2) the imple- 
‘mentation of large-scale plans in many downtown 
areas, (3) renewed attention to waterfronts and other 
urban amenities, and (4) an emphasis on historical 
preservation, which seeks to retain many of the older 
structures that give individual cities their unique 
character. 


Efficiency 
Planning also was motivated by efforts to create a city 
that could operate more efficiently. This emphasis 


on efficiency stems from the well-known notion that. 
development projects that make economic sense from 
the point of view of private developers may impose 
large public costs borne by everybody. 

As cities grew in the nineteenth and early twen- 
teth centuries, much of this concern with ineffi- 
ciency was tied into problems of congestion. Citi 
were growing so fast that more and more people 
were being packed into existing urban space. Den- 
sities skyrocketed, with many city blocks containing, 
more than 1,000 people. Encroachment of properties 
onto street right of ways, a lack of adequate venti- 
lation, and buildings built up so far as to intrude on 
sunlight—all of these generated momentum to find 
some way of controlling congestion 

This was true in both European and American 
cities, In Paris, one solution was initiated by Baron 
von Haussmann, who in the 1840s was given broad 
authority to "regularize" Paris by demolishing con- 
gested properties in the inner city and creating a series. 
of long. regular streets lined with imposing apart- 
ment buildings, with stores and offices located on the. 
first floor. This process of clearing and redesigning 
existing cities—with little regard given to those who 
inhabited the soon-to-be demolished buildings —was 
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termed Haussmannization and became a code word 
for massive urban renewal, 

In the United States, concerns about congestion 
reached a fever pitch in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. They even led to a well-attended 
Exhibition of Population Congestion that detailed the 
horrors of too many people in too small a space. The 


main solutions to congestion consisted of demolish- 
ing existing structures and moving residents of the 
inner city further out. This was difficult to put into 
practice at this time, however, because many people 
did not have the transportation and financial means 
to move out. Therefore, these ideas were not fully 
acted on until the 1950s and 1960s when the urban 
renewal movement, backed by billions of federal 
dollars, cleared and redeveloped about 1,000 square 
miles of urban land and in the process demolished 
(600,000 housing units that housed about 2 million 
people (Figure 12.2), 

In the latter part of the twentieth century, at least 
in affluent countries, worries over congestion eased 
as many residents did indeed disperse. Ironically, this 
has generated another set of concerns, framed by the 
problems of urban sprawl (see Chapter 8). Sprawl 
is often criticized for creating an enormous array of 


Figure 12.2 Paris in 1870 shows 
the dramatic effects of Haussm- 
annization. 
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public costs associated with having to provide ser- 
vices to residential and commercial developments in 
far-flung districts. Costs associated with maintain- 
ing roadways for automobiles, extending sewer and 
water lines to reach those new developments (or suf- 
fer the environmental risks of septic tanks), ensur- 
ing adequate police and fire protection, and build- 
ing enough schools are all priorities of the pub- 
lic sector. Table 12.1 enumerates the costs of these 
community services. For different towns, this indi- 
cates that each dollar in revenue generated by res- 
idential development costs a community between 
$106 anda $1.67 in services. Commercial and indus- 
trial development yield more revenue than expense 
amd leaving land open is also economical, There 
is some dispute regarding these figures, as devel- 
pers often argue that new homeowners generate 
more income for the community than these figures 
acknowledge. How communities choose to deal with 
this issue has become a major concern of many 
planners and government officials. We discuss some 
of these growth management strategies in a later 
section. 


Table 12.1 Cos of Community Services 


Social Equity Planning 
Private urban development helps to create vibrant, 
bustling cities that can accommodate the needs and 
desires of many segments of the population. Yet, the 
poorest members of the society are often left out. 
Land-use decisions are rarely made with their inter- 
ests in mind. The poor are either neglected given 
no housing choices, fev shopping opportunities, and 
no green space—or they are exploited by predatory 
lenders, high-interest "money shops," and slumlords. 
Historically, urban development left the poor on 
the fringes away from the city's services and the 
city's protection. The phenomenon of squatter set- 
tlements (discussed in Chapter 14) shows how this 
occurs in modern cities in the developing world. 
With industrialization, the location of the poor within 
the city shifted, Many poor people found their way 
to the inner city, as the more affluent population 
moved away from the noise and pollution. In London, 
Manchester, New York, Chicago, and other industrial 
cities, people lived in some truly horrible housing that. 
was badly constructed, poorly ventilated, and lacked 
adequate sewage facilities. People were stuffed into 
tenements, and it was not uncommon to find more 


than four people sharing a room, 


Commercial/ 


Residential — Industrial Open Land 
Connecticut 
Hebron 1,00:1.08 1.00347 
Massachusetts 
Agawam 1,00:1.05 1.00:0.44 
Deerfield 100:1.16. 1.003,38 
Gin 1,00:1.15 1,00:0.43 
New York 
Beekman 1,00:1.12 1,004.18 
North East 1,00:1.36 1.005,26. 
Ohio 
Madison Village 1.00:1.67 1.00:0.20 1000.38. 
Madison Township  1:00:1.40 1.00525 1000.30 
Median ratio. 1,00:1.19 1.005,29. 1000.37 


Source: American Farland Trust 2006, Farm Information Center Fact Sheet 


Concems became more pronounced in the 
mid-nineteenth century. A health inspector at that 
time, Dr. John Griscom, wrote about the burgeoning, 
tenements of New York: 


You must descend to them, you must feel the 
blast of foul air as it meets your face on opening 
the door; you must grope in the dark, or hesitate 
until your eye becomes accustomed to the gloomy 
place, to cnable you to find your way through the 
entry, over a broken floor, the boards of which are 
protected from your tread by a half inch of hard 
dirt; you must inhale the suffocating vapor of the 
sitting and sleeping rooms; and in the dark, damp 
recess, endeavor to find the inmates by the sound 
of their voices, or chance to see their figures mov- 
ing between you and the flickering blaze of a shav- 
ing burning on the hearth. (Quoted in Foglesong, 
1986, p. 64) 


Such conditions led to high rates of mortality, 
caused by the combined deprivations suffered by the 
residents of such hovels. Advocates for betler health 
Jed the charge to improve conditions, but so did 
advocates of social health. The main worry among 
the “respectable” members of society was that these 
conditions would threaten the social peace, breed- 
ing moral depravity, discontent, and socialism. Such 
events asthe draft riotsin 1863. in which oppositionto 
Civil War conscription sparked widespread violence 
in New York City that resulted in 1,000 deaths, and 
the anarchist movement made apparent the need to do 
something. 

Most of the resul 
housing reform, especially the late nineteenth and 
carly twentieth centuries. New York City, as the 
largest and most congested American city, played a 
prominent role in the reform movement, but other 
cities also attempted to regulate housing. Reforms 
such as building codes, which allowed only a certain 
percentage of the lot to be occupied by a tenement 
building and established minimum requirements for 
bathrooms, fire escapes, and windows, were spurred 
by the desire to improve housing conditions for 
the poor (Figure 12.3). Collectively, these reforms 


efforts were in the area of 
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Figure 12.3 In the late nineteenth century, populati 
pressures led to new urban designs. The dumbbell ten- 
ement design was the winner of a contest, but quickly 
became notorious as an example of bad, unhealthy hous- 
ing. Source: Wright, Gwendolyn, 1981. 


are referred to as social equity planning. In addi- 
tion, European cities ventured into building public 
housing, but the United States largely eschewed this 
approach until the 1930s. 
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Today, the need for social equity planning is still 
apparent. The decisions of the private marketplace. 
are generally not as good for the poor as they are for 
the wealthier classes. Previous chapters have shown 
how the city has decentralized, leading stores and 
jobs to move out to the suburbs and stranding the 
poor in the inner city. Metropolitan fragmentation, 
discussed in Chapter 11, often burdens poorer resi 
dents of cities with higher taxes but inferior schools 
and other public services. Gentrification, which leads 
to urban revitalization, often displaces the poor, who 
are priced out of their own neighborhoods. 

Planners can do something to improve the condi- 
tions of the city's less fortunate residents, Corrections 
are complicated and usually expensive. Public hou: 
ing is still an option for many poor people, although 
it has been shackled by numerous problems, as we 
sav in Chapter 8, Enterprise zones attract businesses 
to the inner city by offering tax abatements, And 
housing vouchers, as described in Chapter 9, have 
also worked to improve access to housing throughout 
the city. The risks of not doing anything, according 
to Cleveland's longtime planner Norman Krumholz 
(1996), are that cities will become either a “sandbox,” 
where the “kids” (urban residents) are put out of the 
way while the important business of society is con- 
ducted in other arenas, or an “Indian reservation” or 
island of dependency (p. 360). Only with a stronger, 
more activist planning role, Krumholz argues, can 
cities begin to tackle the major problems of poverty 
and racial segregation 


Maintaining Property Values 
Early cities were functionally integrated. Residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses were located in prox- 
imity to one another. They were also more socially 
integrated in that rich and poor shared many of the 
same neighborhoods. The explosive growth of cities 
and the increased concentration led to a desire for the 
government to step in and regulate building and prop- 
erty uses as a means of minimizing negative exter- 
nalities and maintaining property values 

The issue of property values is closely tied to 
a property owner's dilemma and the nature of 
landed property as a commodity. If a property owner 


renovates her property but others do not renovate 
theirs, she will not realize much in the way of 
increased property values. Conversely, if the neigh- 
bors renovate their property but she does not renovate 
hers, her property value will stil increase. Thus, there 
are no individual incentives for people to maintain 
or improve their property. Moreover, if everybody 
follows this principle, then the neighborhood and all 
of the property values will suffer. Clearly, then, your. 
neighbors help determine your property value. This 
becomes especially apparent when your neighbor 
can put a factory or a sleazy strip club right next to 
an expensive apartment building, The value of the 
apartment building invariably goes down. 

Zoning came about as a way to control these nega- 
tive extemalities by regulating exactly what could be 
placed where. Zoning is simply the establishment of 
districts that permit only specified types of land use. 
Comprehensive zoning was first introduced in Ger 
man cities such as Frankfurt in the late nineteenth 
century. Different sections of the city were zoned for 
different uses, and restrictions on building height and 
building bulk were introduced (Figure 12.4). Amer- 
ican observers admired this system and sought to 
introduce it to the United States 

By the twentieth century. zoning had become the 
premier method of urban planning, Enabled by fed- 
eral and state governments and deemed constitutional 
by the courts, zoning became a fundamental policy of 
most municipal governments. Zoning was not an aes- 
thetic movement—it did not constitute a grand vision 
of the city. Rather, it was adopted as a strategy to 
‘minimize the problems incurred by private develop- 
ment. Zoning, discussed in more detail later in this 
chapter, became the best, most politically attractive 
way to control nuisances and to maintain property 
values, and as such it found favor with business lead- 
ers, property owners, and civil servants. 


Environmental Protection 

Although we may think of the environmental move- 
ment as dating to the 1960s or early 1970s, con- 
cerns about creating a more healthful environment 
‘were apparent as early as the nineteenth century. The 
solutions, such as draining nearby marshes to reduce 
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Figure 12.4 This zoning map of Frankfurt, Germany, 
was produced in 1910. The inner city (a) is zoned indus. 
trial and residential. The (c) zones are high-density res- 
‘dential, the (b) zones are lower density residential, and 
the (e) zones are designated for large detached houses. 
Industrial uses are permitted in both (d) and (f) zones. 
Source: Sutcliffe, Anthony, 1981, 


disease, may run counter to current views, but they 
indicated a desire to improve the urban environment. 
Some of the issues discussed earlier, like conges- 
tion, also included an environmental dimension. Pub- 
Jic health became a major concern because so many 
cities expanded well beyond their capacity to provide 
water oc remove waste 

One movement that was clearly tied into the envi- 
ronment was the development of parks. Many Euro- 
pean cities had royal preserves that were gradually 
opened up to the public. There was nothing com- 
parable in U.S. cities. There was a great deal of 
cheap land on the periphery, but this land was often 
locked up by land speculators waiting to cash in on 
urban growth. City leaders began to recognize that. 
parks were important and that urban residents needed 
access to green space. Parks were described as the 
"lungs" of a city, and by the late nineteenth century 
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many cities had embarked on an extensive program 
of park acquisition and park design. 

Frederick Law Olmstead was the best known 
park designer in the United States, Olmstead helped 
to develop Central Park in 1850s New York—then 
right on the edge of the city’s expansion. He also 
was responsible for other parks in Boston, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Montreal, and Detroit, During the late 
nineteenth century, he and his students created parks 
in most U.S. cities. Olmstead believed that parks 
helped to release workers from the drudgery of city 
life and were an antidote to the evil infuences of 
the slum, 

Some urban elites denounced parks as a "fr 
benefit to the poor. In fact, the parks that were devel- 
oped were often too far away for workers who had 
to labor until nightfall and could not afford the time 
to take a long walk or a streetcar to the nearest 
park. Instead, parks were patronized by the wealthy. 
Many of them became fashionable for equestrians 
who could ride horses in a natural setting (this at a 
time when most urban travel was conducted on horse- 
back or with a horse and carriage). Moreover. park 
development greatly increased values for adjoining 
properties, a pattern that holds true today, Luxury 
‘apartments would be built right next to parks in order 
to capitalize on this new amenity. Later, Olmstead 
and his students developed parkways and park-like 
suburbs that sought to create residential communities 
in the park (Figure 12.5). These communities were a 
break from the traditional grid that dominated most 
cities, and they were popular among the affluent, In 
many ways, they presaged some of the modern master 
plan and golf course communities. 

The development of parks also had an institutional 
effect: It led to the creation of parks commissions. 
Many of these, like the Cleveland Metropolitan Parks 
District established in 1917, were metropolitan in 
scope, covering both the central city and early sub- 
urbs. As a result, they foreshadowed some of the 
other metropotitan-wide agencies that sought to put 
planning into a larger perspective. 

Today, environmental issues are associated with 
much more than parks. There are concerns about 
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Figure 12.5 Olmstead also designed communities, with 
houses nestled in a park-like landscape. This is the plan 
for Riverside, a suburb of Chicago, designed in 1869. 
Source: Kostof, Spiro, 1991. 


many different types of pollution: groundwater, sur- 
face water, air pollution, and sa forth. Such problems 
tend to stretch far beyond the limits of any single 
municipality. For this reason, the authority o deal 
with them must go beyond the purview of any given 
city, Nevertheless, they are still dealt with by plan- 
ning agencies. The requirements for environmental 
impact assessments permeate the day-to-day work- 
ings of many city, county, and township planners and 
are the focus of federal and state agencies, 
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Asthe rationales for planning came into sharper focus 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
planning remained the province of a few concerned 
individuals, These individuals were instrumental in 
creating visions of what the city should be—visions 
that, although diluted, were still copied in actual 
designs of cities and neighborhoods. Over the course 
of the twentieth century, however, planning author- 
ity was gradually transferred to a professional cadre 
that worked within appropriate legal and institutional 


frameworks. The evolution of these frameworks has 
helped planning achieve more authority in regard 
to many everyday facets of land development, but 
it has perhaps also led to a lack of an overarching 
vision. Modern planning often focuses on such nar- 
rowly defined issues as ensuring adequate parking 
and requiring urban areas to adhere to strict sep- 
aration of functions. This in turn has spawned a 
counter-reaction that re-examines the basic concepts 
of cities and neighborhoods and considers how they 
can be improved. 


Visionaries and the Urban Ideal 

In the early twentieth century, advocates offered up 
a number of visions of what the modern city should 
be like. We have already discussed the plans of 
Daniel Burnham and the City Beautiful movement. 
The utopian visions were even larger in scope and 
required the building of cities from the ground up. 
Like Bumham, the visionaries were private individ- 
uals with little public institutional authority. Most 
were also architects. Nevertheless, they had a great 
deal of moral authority, and, as a result, their visions 
influenced the development of cities. 


Ebenezer Howard and the Garden City 
Movement. The first successful effort at realizing 
a particular urban vision in the twentieth century 
began as the Garden City movement, associated 
with a mild-mannered British stenographer named 
Ebenezer Howard. Howard's ideal city was intended 
to be established away from the main population 
centers, especially London—the world’s biggest city 
at that time. Garden Cities were also meant to be 
self-contained, with a balance of jobs, housing, and 
retail. Most significantly, the ideals of the Garden 
City were predicated on the public control of land. 
People would lease their property rather than buy it 
outright. The land itself could be held by some sort 
of corporation, trust, or the government. This would 
allow for land-use decisions to be made in the public 
interest. 

Some of the specific tenets of the Garden City 
movement were as follows (Figure 12.6) 


* There was to be a maximum population of 58,000, 
Later Howard conceded the necessity of creating a larger 
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Figure 12.6 Ebenezer Howard's plan for Garden City, proposed as a self-contained community, with a balance 
of jobs, housing, and retail. Source: Levy, John M., 2000, 
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arban system, composed of the larger central city, sur- 
rounded by satellite cities, each with 2 population of 
bout 32,000, These satellites were meant to help siphon 
off any excess population from the center 

© The general layout of the city was in a series of con- 
centric zones, with plenty of parks and gardens, ‘The 
entire city would be surrounded by a greenbelt th 
would provide parkland but would also constrain the city 
physically. 

© The city was expected to be self-sufficient, and all of 
the functions would be within easy access. Factories 
would be found toward the edge of the city. Cent 
government and commercial functions would be located 
in the center, The city would be further divided into 
intemal superblocks, each with parks and commercial 
functions. 


The Garden City ideal was successful, particularly 
the notions of easy access, plenty of open space (a 
rarity in industrial cities), and a large-scale master 
plan that divided the city into functional districts. It 
spawned a number of movements both in Britain and 
abroad. A few prototypes were built before World 
War I that adhered more closely to the Garden City 
design. After World War Il, the British developed 
a host of New ‘Towns loosely based on this model. 
These towns were expected to be self-contained, with 
a balance of jobs and housing and plenty of parkland. 
By 1995 some 34of these New Towns had been built, 
housing some 4 million Britons. Variations on this 
theme were attempted in other countries, particularly 
France, 


Le Corbusier's City of Towers Le Corbusier 
was a French architect who came up with urban plans 
that, although never realized as a whole, had an enor- 
mous influence on urban design. To Le Corbusier 
the ideal city combined extreme density with spa- 
cicusness. This could only be accomplished through 
high-rise buildings that would be scattered across 
an open landscape. Le Corbusier created two major 
urban models: the Contemporary City and the Radi- 
ant City, Although different in some of the details, 
these models conformed to his overall vision of how 
should be developed. Like Howard's Garden 
City, Le Corbusier’s urban utopia was based on all 
land being held in common. It was also based on 
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Figure 12.7 Le Corbusier was an architect who per- 
ceived the city as a series of massive towers, surrounded 
bby open space. This 1920s plan shows how he intended 
to redesign a neighborhood in Paris. 


extreme functional separation, with different aspects 
of the city buffered by lots of green open space 
(Figure 12.7). 

‘The Contemporary City illustrates the major prin- 
ciples of Le Corbusier's vision. Le Corbusier's ideal 
city was enormous in population and area. He fore- 
cast an ideal population of some 3 million residents. 
‘The city itself was laid out in a vast park, creating 
thousands of acres of commonly owned open space 
for the inhabitants to enjoy and allowing for ample 
sunlight and vegetation. 

Individuals were expected to live and work in mul- 
story buildings. Office buildings were to be built as 
high as 60 stories—as tall as most structures in the 
1920s, when this model was proposed. These office 
buildings would be found at the center of the city 
Eight-story apartment buildings, arranged in a zigzag 
pattern, would accommodate most of the population 
at a density of 120 people per acre. In this vision, 
there was to be some provision for single-family 
housing, but it would be limited in scope. More- 
over, the buildings themselves were to be placed on 
columns, leaving the ground level open. 

Because the different functions of the city were 
so spread apart, Le Corbusier intentionally designed 
his city not to be a walking city. Instead, he antici- 
pated that each building cluster would be connected 


by major roadways or rail lines. In proposing this 
arrangement, he anticipated the tendency for cities to 
decentralize and for more people to rely on personal 
transportation, At the same time, parking lots do not. 
seem to have figured prominently in his scheme. 

Although neither of Le Corbusier's utopian cities 
was ever built, he was able to influence the develop- 
ment of a few cities in total and much modern urban. 
design. For example, Brasilia—the planned capital 
of Brazil—was designed to be both spacious and 
monumental, with plenty of open space. Chandigarh, 

F the Punjab—was designed 
by Le Corbusier himself. Both cities are far more spa- 
cious than is the norm for their countries, although 
poverty has led to a large influx of poor people who 
tend to set up shacks beyond the main streets (see 
Chapter 14). 

Le Corbusier also had a significant influence on 
the establishment of urban renewal districts and pub 
lic housing. In both instances, the ideal of tall build- 
ings surrounded by open land became something of a 
signature. Unfortunately, in the case of public hous- 
ing, it has led to many more negative perceptions than 
positive ones. Le Corbusier's vision of skyscrapers 
surrounded by verdant parkland has transmuted into 
blighted concrete blocks engirdled hy sinister waste- 
Jand (see Chapter 9). 


Frank Lloyd Wright's Broadacre City Amer- 
ican architect Frank Lloyd Wright is best known 
for innovative buildings like Taliesin, Falling Water, 
and the Guggenheim Museum, But Wright alo 
advanced a utopian vision that is in many respects 
closer 0 what the modern suburbanized city has 
become. Wright’s vision was quintessentially subur- 
ban. He abhorred large concentrated cities; in fact, 
he described New York as a “fibrous tumor.” He 
was most interested in liberating people from mass 
agglomerations and allowing them to live as free 
individuals, He also believed that the best course 
of action was to merge town with country, an ideal 
espoused more than a century earlier by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Wright referred to his utopia as Broadacre City 
because it was to be made up of large, privately 
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Owned plots. In this regard especially, Wright's 
plan ran counter to the public ownership assumed 
in Howard's and Le Corbusier's visions. His plan 
was for a dispersed settlement of people, linked by 
spacious, well-landscaped highways traversed in 
private automobiles. In his city, all residents would 
‘own a large lot of land (one or more acres) on which 
they would grow food and recreate. They would 
commute by car to their jobs in another section of 
the city (Figure 12.8). 

Of course, with all of this private land ownership, 
the city would need to be large in arca. Neverthe- 
less, it was Wright's contention that each individual 
should be able to find what she or he needed within 10 
1020 miles of home through the planned arrangement 
of shopping and factory districts. In many respects, 
Wright's plan is very close to the modern suburb. 
You can see this at work in the exclusive districts, the 
development of edge cities, the automobile depen- 
dency, and the dispersal of residences on big lots. 
Where Wright’s vision differed from modern subur- 
ban reality was in the expectation that people would 
work as part-time farmers. However, with the explo- 
sion of imerest in gardening, even this may not be 100 
far off 


Legal Basis for Planning 

The visions of what a city could be were impor- 
tant milestones. ‘They furnished the ideas that helped 
guide urban design and helped the nascent field of 
urban planning to sce the city as a whole, But the 
weakness in these visions was precisely that they 
assumed everything could be controlled by a central 
authority. Le Corbusier, for one, was contemptuous 
of politics and the political process. In democratic 
countries, such high-handedness was not possible, 
and ideals of urban design were forced to confront 
the realities of law. 

In all capitalist countries, planning must contend 
with the rights of property owners. Land is some- 
thing that people work on, extract from, play on, build 
on, and live on, The different "values" of land—use 
value, exchange value, and the commodification of 
land and housing—have been discussed in Chapter 8. 
For our discussion here, it bears noting that the value 
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of land as a commodity depends on its ownership. 
If land is publicly owned, it has no exchange value. 
Land may be leased, with certain rights given to indi 
viduals residing on it or otherwise using it. It may 
even be possible for individuals to own the structures 
built on the land. The land itself, however, cannot 
be bought and sold. In contrast, if land is privately 
‘owned, itis property that can be bought and sold just 
like anything else. This gives property owners many 
more rights and the presumptive ability to do what 
they wish with the land they own, 

In the United States, the right to private property 
is written into the Fifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which states “nor shall private property be taken 


for public use, without just compensation.” Thi 
called the takings clause of the Constitution, and 
is affirmed by the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
states that no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
eny, or property without due process. In contrast, 
other countries, although recognizing the sanctity of 
private property, do not have the same levels of pro- 
tection enshrined in their constitutional framework 
(Box 12.1). 

Land is different from other forms of property, for 
two reasons, First, land may be required for common 
projects such as highways, ports, airports, and new 
facilities, Second, land is directly affected by what 
is around it. As we have seen, what you do with 


your land can have a major effect on your neighbors" 
property. How the government has been able to get 
around these premises informs the legal history of 
planning 

In some cases the government purchases land out- 
right through eminent domain, discussed earlier in 
Chapter 8. The Constitution clearly states that you 
cannot be summarily deprived of real property just 
because it is needed for something else. At the same 
"ime, the law recognizes that à necessary project can- 
not be stalled or stopped because one property owner 
refuses to sell her or his land, Ex 
the government to take land from 
Jong asit offers “just compensation." as written in the 
Fifth Amendment. When the government acquires 
Jand through eminent domain. it pays the landowner 
for the land, but it also determines the price. The con- 
stitutional basis for eminent domain was established 
în the 1950s. Most recently, in 2005, the Supreme 
Court ruled (in Kelo v. New London) that a municipal 
government could condemn privately owned land by 
eminent domain in onder to benefit a private business 
projectas part of a comprehensive development plan. 

In other cases the government simply seeks to reg- 
ulate the use of land. These situations are generally 
more complex than outright purchases. Most modern 
planning involves some restriction on how a parcel 
may be used. For instance, let's say that a landowner 
wishes to build a 10-story apartment building, but 
height limitations require her to settle for a 5-story 
building. The “loss” of these five stories could trans: 
late into the loss of that much potential rent. The 
property owner might claim that the height restr 
"ions constitute a "taking" unless she is compensated 
for the potential loss. Excluding certain functions 
operates in a similar manner. If a property owner 
wishes to builda factory in land that is zoned residen- 
tial, then he might claim that the government is "tak- 
ing” a portion of his property rights and his potential 
income. 

‘The early twentieth century witnessed a number 
of court cases that dealt with the issue of takings. 
These involved a brewery closing under a Kansas 
tion law, height limits in Boston, and zon- 
Ohio, which prevented a commercial 
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building from being placed in a residential zone, In 
these cases, the plaintiffs—those who sought to over- 
turn existing property restrietions—lost and the gov- 
ernment was granted the authority to restrict what 
Could be built where. However, there was also an 
understanding in all of these rulings that planning 
restrictions could not he arbitrary. Rather, they must 
involve a means of safeguarding public health, public 
safety, or public welfare, Planning restrictions were 
also required to fit within a larger community plan, 
so that a government could not prohibit the owner of 
an individual parcel from building a particular struc- 
ture unless it first had implemented a comprehensive 
plan that covered all parcels within the community. 

As many cf the tools of planning became a part of 
settled law, communities rushed to develop compre- 
hensive plans and zoning regulations. But there has 
always been a tug of war between the forces of prop- 
erty regulation and the forces of private property pro- 
tection. Recently, property rights advocates—those 
who feel that many restrictions are unconstitutional 
and should be curtuiled—have been aggressive in 
challenging land-use restrictions. They have been 
successful in some court rulings. lu one case, a prup- 
erty owner was told that he would have to provide 
publicaccessto the beach in return for being allowed 
to enlarge his house. The Supreme Court decided that 
the two actions were unrelated, and that the prop- 
erty owner could not be compelled to provide access. 
A case brought by a South Carolina property owner 
claimed that he was financially harmed by a decision 
that he could not build on his beachfront property. 
The Supreme Court ruled that, because these restric- 
tions were imposed alter the property was bought and 
because they rendered the property financially worth- 
less, the owner would have to be compensated. In 
2001, the Supreme Court went even further, arguing 
that a Rhode Islander who bought property in a wet- 
land still deserved compensation for the lost value of 
development, even though restrictions were in place 
before the property was acquired. 

By the late twentieth century, takings issues 
involved more than just zoning. Environmental laws 
like the Endangered Species Act have given the 
government broad powers to limit development in 
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BOX 12.1 PLANNING RIGHTS iv Ori COUNTRIES 


‘The U.S. Constitution is very protective of private property. 
and many people point to this asa reason for long-term U.S. 
prosperity. At the same time, however, many constitutional 
and legal provisions have created difficulties for planners. 
In fact, planning is often casier in other societies. Underly- 
ing property rights are not quite as strong, and individual 
planning boards have greater degrees of discretion. Even 
When we compare Ihe United States to those societies that 
are arguably the closest to ws in cuhure—the United King- 
dom and Canada—we can sce differences (Figures B12.1 
and B122). 

With regard to the view of property rights and espe- 
cially of takings, the United Kingdom after World War II 
effectively nationalized development rights In other words, 
"here exists no basis for British landowners to argue that 
their development rights have been taken and they there- 
fore deserve compensation. Moreover, if landowners ben- 
fit from a permission to develop, they then must pay a 
charge. The issue of takings is simply not in the picture. 
‘Canada’s constitution does not explicitly protect property 
rights as does the U.S. Constitution, so the issue of takings 
{does not apply there as well. 

The other difference has to do with the discretion of 
planning boards. In the United States, planning boards are 
hamstrung by the need to cat all parties equally, develop- 
ers and residents alike. This has been the basis for many 
of the successful court challenges to planning decisions, 


areas that encroach on natural habitats. This has 
infuriated property rights advocates, and there has 
been a movement in Congress to enact takings 
legislation that would require the government to 
compensate landowners when environmental laws 
reduce the value of their property by a certain per- 
centage. There have also been motions to curail the 
Teach of the Endangered Species Act or to gut it 
altogether 


Growth of Planning as a Profession 
in the United States 

In Chapter 11 we discussed how local authority 
was widely dispersed to municipalities, counties 


‘Zoning has been permitted only when it is applied uni- 
fermly. So, a developer who wants to build something that 
is considered undesirable can still proceed, as long as he 
or she is not violating zoning ordinances. In contrast, plan- 
ning boards in both Canada and the United Kingdom have 
a much greater degree of control. In Britain, all new devel- 
‘opment isat a planning board's discretion. A general plan 
is prepared, but local authorities do not have to allow devel- 
opment even if it is in accord with the plan. They may 
consider other things, andif they decide to prohibit a devel- 
opment, there is little Tegal recourse. Canada has a more 


Figure B12.1 Aerial view of suburban development, 
Las Vegas. 


townships. school districts, special districts. and 
metropolitan-level planning agencies. Each of these 
governments has different powers, and many of 
them rely on planners of some sort or another. 
Some may decide to outsource their planning needs 
to a consulting company, but many prefer to hire 
in-house planners, There is clearly a huge difference 
in the number of planners employed, with big cities 
containing large departments of planning, whereas 
many townships may hire one person to oversee 
development or even contract out planning. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that in 2004 there 
were 32000 planners, up from 13,000 in 1980. 
This probably does not include large numbers of 


mixed system, which varies by province. But general 
Canadians abide by discretionary planning controls wit 
the context of a zoning bylaw. An application can thus be 
rejected for a use that, allbough abiding by the zoning code, 
's still considered inappropriate for the neighborhood. 
Further differences arise im other countries. For 
example, France and the Netherlands, like Britain, have 


people who engage in planning activities, such as 
individuals who work within transportation agencies, 
environmental agencies, and private companies. 
Planning is still mainly a public-sector activity. 
Seventy percent of planners work for local govem- 
ments, primarily municipalities and counties. Never- 
theless, private firms employ planners as well, a bit 
Jess than 20 percent of the total number. Those firms 
includeboth private consulting firms that specialize in 
a facet of planning (such as historic preservation) and 
Jarger companies that wish to have some planners on 
their staf. A fair number of the planners employed are 
id planners—a special designation that requires 
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very centralized planning. This means that planning deci- 
sions for localities are made at the national level in accor- 
dance with cerain goals to preserve open space, promote 
social equity, share resources, and so forth, Sweden and 
Germany have much greater traditions of local control, but 
they still allow for an enormous government role in the 
design and guidance of future growth. 


Figure B12.2 Suburban. 
‘Housing in Toronto, Ontario. 


an individual to obtain certain credentials and pass a 
test—but most are simply practicing planning even 
if they do not have the same credentials as certified 
planners 

The development of planning as a profession is 
tied in with the expansion and bureaucratization of 
state and local government. In addition, planning as a 
profession emerged as the tools of planning, particu- 
larly zoning, were found to be legally based. In 1917 
the American Institute of Planners was established; 
later became the American Planning Association 
(APA), which was instrumental in developing the cer- 
tification process for planners. Then, in ihe 192 
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the U.S. Commerce Department introduced the Stan- 
dard State Zoning Enabling (SSZE) Act, which 
was passed by Congress in 1926. 

The SSZE Act was significant for three reasons. 
First, it underlined the growing desire to inject 
rationalism into the planning process. Then secretary 
of commerce Herbert Hoover was an advocate of 
a well-ordered society. He believed that the gov- 
emment should not interfere with the market but 
should help to facilitate efficiency, standardization, 
and greater investment safety. That he was echoing 
a larger social impulse is evidenced by the fact that 
the text of the SSZE Act itself became something of 
a best-seller. Thousands of copies were sold around 
the country. Second, the SSZE Act delegated much 
of the state authority for planning to municipalities. 
This was important because states possessed many 
constitutional prerogatives, whereas localities pos- 
sessed almost none. The Commerce Department also 
wrote up a model zoning code that was legally defen- 
sible and could be copied by municipalities across 
the country. By 1926, some 43 states had enabled 


zoning and 420 localities had zoning ordinances, 
sus of which were closely bused vu the model code 
put out by the Commerce Department. By 1929, 
after it was clear that the Supreme Court considered 
zoning to be constitutional, 754 localities containing 
three-fifths of the nation’s urban population practiced 
zoning, and most had adopted the model ordinances. 
Third, with the publication of the SSZE Act, zoning 
emerged as the principal activity for planning. The 
sweeping ideals of the City Beautiful movement 
and the visionaries discussed earlier were cast in the 
more prosaic concerns of planning a city that was 
standard and efficient 

After the 1920s planning became entrenched as 
am institution at several geographic scales. Locali- 
ties were on the frontlines of writing and enforcing 
the new ordinances. States were encouraged to estab- 
lish planning agencies, and all but one had estab- 
lished these by 1936. These were not exclusively or 
even predominantly oriented to urban issues, but they 
did attempt to gather as much information as pos- 
sible about the physical environment, social charac- 
teristics, economic activity, and the building stock. 


Regional authorities were also established. The most 
famous of these was the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, a New Deal program created in 1933 to oversee 
a man-made system of dams, lakes, and hydroelec- 
tric generators across several states. At the federal 
level, the New Deal ushered in a host of agencies 
and boards that were charged with building housing, 
highways, and public works. 

Planning as a profession also became more diver- 
sified. Although zoning and subdivision approval 
continue to be a principal activity of many municipal 
planning agencies, planners as a group have special- 
ized in tasks spread among different public agencies 
and the private sector. A recent survey of planning 
activity indicated that nearly all planners are involved 
with "regulation" to some degree, but, beyond this, 
there is considerable divergence. Many planners con- 
tinue to be hired by local governors, charged with 
developing comprehensive plans, zoning codes, sub- 
division regulations, and other procedures intended 
to guide urban development. Other planners become 
involved in urban renewal efforts and in providing. 
housing to people who cannot afford private market 
housing, 

Still other planners and planning agencies are 
involved in planning for regional transportation 
needs. The establishment of the interstate highway 
system in 1956, a massive undertaking designed 
to blanket the United States in a network of lim- 
ited access highways, as well as the creation of 
Publicly financed mass transit, coniributed to the 
growth of metropolitan agencies that made choices 
over where best to place the new transportation 
infrastructure. Environmental planning arose out of 
(1) the awareness that governments need to regulate 
private activity in order to minimize harm to the 
natural environment; and (2) a series of laws passed 
in the 1960s and 1970s that set out the institutional 
procedures to do this. 

Governments also have become more involved in 
economic development and have sought to increase 
private business activity in a region as a way to 
promote overall economic growth and to alleviate 
poverty in specific neighborhoods. Downtown rede- 
velopment has emerged as a popular specialty among 


planners who look to revitalize languishing central 
business districts. 


Political Nature of Planning 
Regardless of the particular activities in which plan- 
ners are involved, it is important to note that plan- 
ning is a highly political activity. We can look at this 
reality in regard to (1) the different scales of plan- 
ning concern, and (2) the many different stakeholders 
involved in the planning process. 

Planning takes place at several spatial scales. In 
most cases, local governments are on the frontlines 
of planning. They are most immediately affected by 
what takes place in a city, town, or township. County 
governments may also become involved; in many 
instances, counties are charged with developing the 
appropriate zoning and regulatory mechanisms for 
unincorporated jurisdictions within them. They also 
sometimes have more regional planning duties such 
as coordinating the planning objectives of local gov- 
ernments within the county. 

Beyond the local level, state and federal govem- 
ments have long played a large role in planning. State 
governments are involved in several ways 


1. States are property owners in their own right. They 
own highways, airports, government buildings, univer- 
sities, and state lands. State actions regarding the use of 
their property can have a tremendous effect on develop- 
ment. Deciding where to locate a highway, for instance, 
affects the future for urban and rural areas alike. States 
may also promote certain areas through their activities. 
In the 1970s, for example, the state of Massachusetts 
attempted to locate all state government buildings in the 
inner cities to spur economic development. 

States are grantors ofa locality’s legal rights 
towns must conform to state guidelines as to what they 
can and cannot do. For instance, some states require 
municipalities to file a comprehensive plan. Other states 
may exempt properties under a certain threshold size 
fromplanning oversight, meaning that they do not have 
to follow the guidelines imposed on larger properties. 

3. States are the originators of various land-use regula- 
ns. They may set out a broad land-use plan for munic- 
ipalities to follow (e... requiring a certain lotsize along 
lakeshore). They may provide certain guidelines (e.g. 
stipulating that development be located in already urban 
arcas), or they may modify or revoke a local action, 
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4. States are a funding source for local planning initiatives. 
Much of the money—even federal dollars —comes to 
the states, and the states decide where the money should. 
go. 


The federal govemment also has a role to play in 
planning. In the United States, the federal govern- 
ment has tended to shy away from any sort of national 
land-use planning (providing a clear contrast with 
many European countries). Nevertheless, its infu- 
ence on planning is still profound. This vas true as 
far back as the 1920s with the passage of the SSZE 
Act and with several significant Supreme Court deci- 
sions. Itis still true today, for many reasons, First, ike 
the states, the federal government is a big property 
owner. It owns military bases, post offices, arsenals, 
hospitals, government buildings, and huge tracts of 
land, What the goverment decides to do with these 
properties can play a major role in how communities 
fare. During the 1990s, for example, the government 
tiated a round of military base closings, This was a 
sensitive issue, not primarily because of its impact on 
tary readiness, but because shutting a base would 
lead to the loss of a major employment source, which 
in turn could cripple a local economy that had come 
to depend on these jobs. 

Second, the federal govemmenthas adopted many 
regulations and issued many laws that affect land-use 
choices. Among these are the Clean Water Act, the 
Clean Air Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(requiring that buildings, streets, and sidewalks make 
accommodations for people with disabilities), and 
the Endangered Species Act. The federal government 
has also passed laws requiring that mortgage lenders 
locate in underserved neighborhoods. And, of course, 
the mortgage interest deduction and the establish- 
ment of federal protections for mortgages that were 
discussed in Chapter 8 have played a huge role in 
homeownership and suburban development. This i 
only a fraction of the impacts with which local plan- 
ning officials and private developers must contend. 
‘Third, the federal government is a source of fund- 
g. Itoffers money to states and localities. It can also 
withhold money if certain rules are not followed. 

Atany scale, planners have to be politically astute, 
Perhaps in large planning agencies, some planners 
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may be shielded from some of the politics. They may 
conduct some of the more technical aspects of plan- 
ning: gathering information, running some analyses 
making maps, and so forth. But most planners are 
thrust in the middle of a very political process. They 
must consider the interests of myriad stakeholders 
who would be affected by the plans. Stakeholders 
is an umbrella term that includes all of the interests 
involved: government, private developers, financiers, 
and residents. 

Figure 12.9 provides some idea of just how elab- 
orate any planning decision can be. At the center 
of the figure are the professional planners them- 
selves, charged with drawing up the plans and mak- 
ing recommendations. They must answer directly 
to public officials—city councilors. mayors, county 
commissioners—and also to "citizen planners”— 
those who have agreed to serve on planning board 
boards of appeal, environmental commissions, and 
other oversight bodies. Plannersare further motivated 
by regulations and funding provided by state and fed- 
eral governments, Beyond this center are a legion of 
interested and affected parties. The planning group is 


Stato and federal government 


News media 
X 


Resident affected by plans 


How aware? 
How well organized? 
How wall repracented ard by whom? 


after all generally regulating a property that is being 
developed by a private property ownerand that will be 
inhabited by, or located next to, some residents. Devel- 
opers must get their funding from banks. The residents 
may decide to orpanize into a formal organization, 
gamer the attention of the news media, or pressure 
politicians, And everybody in a highly charged case 
will retain the services of attomeys. 

To note how this web of stakeholders plays itself 
out in any planning decision, consider the case of a 
proposed low-income housing development. On one 
hand, state and federal governments often require that 
low-income housing be spread to different communi- 
ties, although their approach is more carrot than stick 
The federal government releases community devel- 
opment block grants to those municipalities willing 
to do this. And the idea of fair share housing—that 
all communities in a region should participate in pro- 
viding low-income housing—still affects policies in 
many metropolitan areas. Some states, such as New 
Jersey, have even made this a requirement (Box 12.2) 
In addition, there will often be a developer inter- 
ested in providing such housing, She or he may be 


Financial 


Figure 12.9 Any type of community planning affects a large group of people and entities, the 
stakeholders. This diagram shows ihe relationship between the different stikeholders in the planning 
process. Professional planners are in the middle and must take into account a great diversity of 


interests. Source: Authors, 
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BOX 12.2 Tie Srancu ror Fair Share HOUSING IN New JERSEY 


Fair share housing refers to the goal that every community 
should pick up its “fair share" of moderate and low-income 
housing. In practice, provisions regarding fair share hous- 
ing are difficult to come by. Alihough society recognizes 
the need to build housing that is available to the poor, 
many communities are loathe to allow such housing to 
he built within their jurisdiction, prohibiting small lots, 
mobile homes. and multifamily housing. As a result, much 
of the public housing or publicly assisted housing has been. 
Jocated within the inner cities. Even though housing dis- 
crimination per seis illegal, there are few rulings that pro- 
hibit a community from designing zoning codes that are 
exclusionary, 

New Jersey is the most densely populated state and, 
along with California, the most urban state, It has ako 
been at the forefront of creating the legal background for 
fair share housing. In the early 1970s, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court ruled that a township could not designate 
minimum lot sizes if regional housing needs dictated other- 
wise. The most famous set of legal cases involved the New 
Jersey township of Mount Laurel, The New Jersey Supreme 
Court in 1975 held that a municipality had to “provide a 
realistic opportunity for the construction of its fair share 
of low and moderate-income housing" (from Culling- 
worth, 1993, p. 67) In other words, communities were pro- 
hibited from instituting exclusionary zoning. The second 


Mount Laurel decision, in 1980, reaffirmed these princi- 
ples and further argued for inclasionary zoning regulations 
that would be designed to encourage low-income housing. 
‘These regulations might consist of incentives to developers, 
such as higher zoning densities, or some stipulations, One 
stipulation that came oat of the Mt. Laurel decisions was 
one lower-income housing unit to be built for every four 
market-rate units (Figure B123). 

‘The Mount Laurel decisions were partially successful 
in putting fair share housing on the radar screen and in 
proclaiming a need foc each municipality to provide for 
low-income housing. However, resistance to the court's 
decision among New Jersey state politicians and municipal 
leaders led to a watering down of the original intent. The 
New Jersey Fair Housing Act, passed in the 1980s, weak- 
ened any oversight over exclusionary zoning while loosely 
satisfying the courr's riling. As a result, few low-income 
housing units were actually constructed. After 2003, there 
‘were further complaints that the Council on Affordable 
Housing, established to oversee and execute New Jersey's 
fair housing obligations, effectively reduced the require- 
‘ment to one affordable housing unit for every tea new units, 
In fact, California, with its own fair share housing require- 
‘ments and incentives for developers, has taken the lead in 
this area, 


Figure B12.3 Mount Laurel, New Jersey. 
Source: Authors, 
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motivated by the prospect of securing low-income 
housing tax credits or by some other encouragement, 
but whatever the reason, the private will is there. 
There may also be advocacy groups for the poor that 
are looking to promote affordable housing wherever 
it can be built. 

On the other hand, residents who live next to the 
proposed development may have no desire to live 
near low-income housing. They may acknowledge 
the general need for such housing, but they clearly 
do not want it close by (see Box 8.2). Planners label 
this attitude “not in my backyard,” or NIMBY. The 
types of land uses that are often found objectionable 
are termed “locally unwanted land uses,” or LULUs. 
Low-income housing is a LULU that provokes a 
NIMBY reaction among nearby residents. These res- 
idents make their wishes known to local govemment 
officials and to members of citizen planning boards. 
The news media may also hear of the issue and start 
reporting on it, which widens the circle of potential 
conflicts. All sides in this dispute are likely to hire 
lawyers to present their side of the argument, and they 
‘may appeal to the planning boards or to the courts, 
or both. As a rule. it is the professional planner who 
must bear the burden of mediating among all of these 
interests. The planner becomes a flashpoint for the 
general irritation, However, he or she can do little to 
adjudicate the controversy. This is left to the elected 


Compxenensive PLANS AND TOOLS 
OF MODERN PLANNING 


Modem planning begins with a document known as 
the comprehensive plan. The comprehensive plan 
is a plan that is intended first to catalog the exist- 
ing land uses, population, and an economic profile 
within a community and then to guide community 
development well into the future. From a political 
point of view, the comprehensive plan becomes a 
critical document that helps to lay out the goals for 
a community, institutionalize the planning process, 
create a legal foundation for specific regulations, and 
bring together all of the different stakeholders within 
a commurity. 


The historic roots of comprehensive plans can 
be traced to the City Beautiful movement and the 
widespread development of parks in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the influential park developer, argued 
the merits of comprehensive planning in a 1911 
address. Much of the legal and political action dur- 
ing the 1920s also paved the way for the widespread 
adoption of comprehensive plans. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover championed zoning, but he 
broadened his focus to include planning in general, 
The Standard City Planning Enabling Act, passed in 
1928—two years after the SSZE Act—recommended 
that plans be developed that take into account all of 
a community's infrastructure, public buildings, and 
possible zoning plans when locating new buildings 
and infrastructure. The court decisions at that time 
indicated that zoning decisions, for instance, needed 
to be incorporated as part of a larger plan. A com- 
prehensive plan became the vehicle to accomplish 
that objective. The Housing Act of 1954 helped to 
‘make comprehensive plans a reality for thousands of 
communities. It provided funding to develop master 
plans, and it allowed for these communities to hire 
the necessary staff to develop and maintain these 
plans. Of course, because zoning was a primary ele- 
ment of any plan, these suggestions only furthered 
the influence of this particular planning tool. 


Elements and Steps in Comprehensive 

Plan Development 

Although most communities of a certain size are gen- 
erally expected to have a comprehensive plan, the size 
and sophistication of such plans vary tremendously, 
Large cities often provide beautifully rendered docu- 
ments, with lots of color pictures and graphics. These 
are also quintessentially political documents, hav- 
ing been produced by large planning staffs but also 
with the input of thousands of community residents. 
‘Smaller community plans are often simpler, but they 
siill contain many of the following key elements: 


© A long-range vision for the community that usually is 
presented as a series of goals for the community 

‘© A snapshot of the physical and human geography of 
the city. This is an inventory of infrastructure such as 
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streets, utilities, bridges, and ports; publicly owned land, 
including park land: environmental aspects of the land: 
historic buildings and other cultural resources; popula- 
tion characteristics ofall sorts; economic characteristics; 
and more. This aspect of the plan can be a useful com- 
pendium of facts that allows planners and other city offi- 
cials to sce exactly what they have to work with. For 
important feature may be an inventory of 
land that is open for more intensive development. Com- 
munities with much developable land are in a different 
position than those that are built up, with Title available 
land remaining. 

* An overview of historical and projected trends: for 
instance, projections of population growth and land-use 
ppattems and how this may translate imo community 
needs. 

* Methods on how to handle these various trends and fit 
them within the overall and specific community goals. 
This is the implementation portion of the community 
plan and, from a planning point of view, it is the most 
important part of the document, 

Review procedures that show how the community 
administration will handle changes and implement aay 
mew proposals and how community citizens will be able 
to participate. 


AW. Panning regan nurses 
Penning regen bounds 


‘The comprehensive plan will present many of 
these facts for the community as a whole, but it 
will also subdivide the city into planning districts 
or zones, This allows for a more detailed break- 
down of exactly what may happen to particular sites 
(Figure 12.10). 

‘A comprehensive plan isanenormous undertaking. 
and, for that reason, a new one is produced only once 
every several years. Four steps are involvedin creating 
a plan: collecting data, formulating community goals, 
creating the plan, and implementing the plan. 


Data Collection Acquiring and analyzing data is 
the most technical aspect of the plan preparation and 
is conducted by planners. Planners collect baseline 
data regarding the physical site, existing develop- 
ment by type, infrastructure, public land. facilities, 
population, and whatever else would be useful. 
‘The emphasis is on those items that the planner 
needs to know in onder to guide future projects, so 
trends are crucial. We already mentioned one item— 
developable land—but other items also matter. For 
example, age distribution is important, because 


Figure 12.10 Map of a plan- 
ming district in Cleveland, 
Ohio. This map comes from 
Cleveland's own comprehen- 
sive plan. Planning districts or 
Zones allow fora more detailed 
analysis of what may occur 
in particular neighborhoods. 
Source: Authors. 
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planning for 100 new senior citizens will have 
requirements thatare different from preparing for 100 
new kindergartners. Likewise, planners need to know 
which parts of the community are growing and which 
are remaining stable or declining. The data the plan- 
ner uses can come from a variety of sources, such as 
the U.S. Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, state 
agencies, and private companies that provide updated 


BOX 12.3 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


GIS AND URBAN PLANNING 


In recent years, the practice of planning has been 
transformed by the increased sophistication of Geo- 
graphic Information Systems and related computer models 
(Figure B12.4), This makes a great deal of sense consider- 


of locational data. Consider a decision om where to place a 
‘new municipal building such asa fir station, Several poten- 
tial parcels are spread throughout the city, and the planner 
‘may be called upon to choose the site that (1) will pro- 
vide the greatest degree of access, thus lessening response 
times, (2) minimize noise and disruption to potential neigh- 
bors, (3) be suited to the particular site characteristics, 
and (4) be the most cost effective. These and similar vari- 
fables would be important for any planner io consider, but 
the analysis is perfectly suited for a geographic database. 

Pieces of information can be layered and the particular ben- 
efits and drawbacks for each potential parcel can be cas- 
ily disclosed. Should circumstances change—say with the 
projected development of a new street oF new residential 
construction in a part of the city—the database can be 
rapidly updated. 

"The usc of geographic information systems software 
has permeated planning agencies around the world. It can 
be used to track the existing geographic trajectories of 
urban growth and note how well these accord with avail 
able infrastructure and may encroach on environmentally 
sensitive lands, It can enable the planner to create so-called 
“build out scenarios" that integrates the land available for 
development with current zoning maps in order to envision 
possible future pattems of growth. It can be used toassem- 
ble and alter property maps, zoning maps, land use maps, 


and specialty data. In addition, planners gather some 
data themselves. Today, data analysis is aided by 
computer applications: databases, spreadsheets, sta- 
tistical packages, computer-aided design programs, 
and geographic information systems (GIS). The 
use of GIS in particular has made the analysis of 
spatial information—which planners use all of the 
time—much more powerful and efficient (Box 12. 


and infrastructure maps. Because the material in a GIS is 
digital, the information can be made available to the 
community over the Internet. Users may be able to access 
information and immediately note the essential character- 
istics of a particular property. 


GIS Solutions for Urban 
and Regional Planning 


Der arg fei 


Figure B124 Picture of GIS applications Source: 
Da-Wei Liou, GISP, Delaware County Regional Planning. 
Commission. 
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Goal Formulation The information-zathering 
step of developing a comprehensive plan does not 
involve a lot of polities, but the second step, formu- 
lating goals forthe community, does, Comprehensive 
plans usually begin with a vision and a statement of 


preservation of natural and cultural features (so 


that the community treasures are not lost and the 
community's character can be maintained), and 
provision of strong community services (so that civic 
government can be seen as doing its job). There 
are a few differences—one community may worry 
about excessive growth while another struggles to 
reverse years of blight—but the goals of different 
communities tend to sound alike. 

Although the resulting language can be boil- 
erplate, that is, essentially the same for each 
plan. the process of determining these goals is 
time-consuming. The planner needs to elicit input 
from a wide spectrum of community citizens. She 
may use surveys, public meetings, focus groups, 
and other techniques 10 get a grasp on how residents 
define livable city; what they believe should be 
improved; what sorts of structures and facilities need 
to be updated, improved, or replaced; and how they 
perceive their community. The number of people 
who have input should be limited only by the number 
of people who are willing to take the time to give 
their views, In some cases, this process can generate 
many perspectives. The formulation of the Portland, 
Oregon, Metro Plan, for instance, resulted from the 
input of 17,000 people. 


Plan Creation Creation of the plan is another 
point where the professional planners come in and 
attach à comprehensive plan to maps and language 
describing the conditions, goals, and means of 
implementation, Maps are a critical component here 
because they enable policy makers and citizens 
1o visualize both the past and the projected future 
geography of a region. Legally, any subsequent 
actions by the community will have to be based on 
the comprehensive plan, and the city will have to 


adhere to these precepts for the foreseeable future. 
‘The Florida statutes, for example, state that: 


A land development regulation shall be con- 
sistent with the comprehensive plan if the land 
uses, densities or intensities, capacity or size, 
timing, and other aspects of development by 
such...regulation are compatible with and 
further the objectives, policies, and uses, and 
densities or intensities in the comprehensive plan. 
(from Meck, Wack and Zimet, 2000, p.347) 


The plan itself does not usually get into details—it 
is not the same thing as a zoning ordinance—but it 
does lay the groundwork for future development. For 
example, it may contain broad language to the effect 
that an area should continue to develop single-family 
houses or that an area will be earmarked for future 
industrial development. This is where the basic ele- 
ments of the land-use plan, discussed above, are 
laid out, 


Implementation The fourth and final step of 
developing a comprehensive plan involves the imple- 
mentation of the proposed objectives, Because the 
plan is broad, the set of implementation strategies 
must likewise be broad. These strategies are likely 
not contained in the plan itself—this would make 
it too cumbersome—but are instead developed in 
accordance with the plan. Some of the strategies that 
are spun off include: 


* A zoning code 
ulsivision regulations 

* Growth management strategies 

* Capital improvement requests 

* Earmarking of special zones (ei, an industrial park) 
© Resource protections 


The hope is that various projects will not collide 
with one another, for example, where an industrial 
park harms a key natural resource. There is also a 
budgetary aspect to implementing a plan, because 
most of what the community wants to do costs money. 
How to pay for all of these items isa large issue, and 
certain projects might have to be delayed. 
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Zoning 

Zoning is a way to regulate land use. Land is divided 
into zones in which the number, types, and features 
of buildings are restricted, prohibited, or permitted, 

As discussed earlier in this chapter, zoning devel- 
oped asa means of excluding incompatible uses. The 
early zoning laws were promulgated as a way to keep 
out commercial buildings, breweries, and overly tall 
buildings. New York City has the distinction of devel- 
oping the first truly complete zoning ordinances in 
1916. These ordinances were developed because of 
the accelerating problems of congestion, lack of sun- 
light, incompatible uses, encroachment, and loss of 
‘open space. What made New York's ordinances spe- 
cial was that (1) they covered the entire city, (2) they 
divided the city into four use zones, and (3) they fur- 
ther created five building height zones (Figure 12.11). 
‘Moreover, the zoning maps that were developed con- 
sidered preexisting land uses, reinforcing these pat- 
terns rather than trying to impose an overarching plan 
for the city, This was not a visionary document, but 
rather a truly practical response to a bustling and 
growing metropolis. 

The success of New York's zoning ordinances 
later encouraged the federal government in drafting 
the 1920s state and city planning and zoning acts dis- 
cussed earlier. Zoning became the primary means of 
implementing land-use controls, but it was generally 
setup in such a way as to follow what was already in 
place. Since zoning has been established, the general 
presumption has been made that a property owner can 
develop his or her property in accordance with what is 
allowed in the zoning district. Any deviations or vari- 
ances from allowed uses are required to go before a 
special board, sometimes called a board of appeals. 

Today, zoning entails the determination, location, 
and detailed description of use zones, districts that 
are based around one or more specific land uses. 
The most common categories ate commercial, indus- 
trial, and residential. These may be subdivided, how- 
ever. For example, single-family residential is often 
set apart from multifamily residential (duplexes and 
apartments). Heavy industrial is often distinet from 
light industrial, with the “heavy” category referring 
to industries that are especially intrusive, polluting, 


Figure 12.11 New York City zoning map of 1916. 
The map shows streets (in bold black) zoned for res- 
idences and businesses; streets in white are only res- 
‘dential; streets with dots are unrestricted. Source: 
Barnet, Jonathan, and Gary Hack, 2000, 


noisy. and perhaps dealing with toxic substances. 
Similar distinctions may be found with commercial 
districts as well. These use zones may be combined 
with density zones. These are especially applicable 
to residential land, and they determine the ratio of 
lot acreage to dwelling. For instance, some zoning 
districts allow one dwelling on every quarter acre, 
whereas others may allow one dwelling for every 
five acres. These are minimum lot sizes, and prop- 
erty owners are free to exceed the stipulated lot size. 
Another type of zoning district is a height district, 
which mandates that a building not exceed a particu- 
lar height. Height districts are common within large 
cities. 
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Many communities also permit planned develop- 
ment districts (or planned-use districts), which are 
intended to create more flexibility within a particu- 
Jar part of the community ard may lend themselves 
10 more mixed uses, These districts may allow for 
a greater variety of uses than standard districts, and 
are often customized to a particular neighborhood 
in the city, Planned development districts may come 
under the heading of special districts, which can 
include university districts, downtown districts, gov- 
ernment districts, flood-plain districts, mobile home 
districts, and others. Zoning ordinances include many 
requirements— for parking, how a building is situated 
on the property, and permissible uses, Thus, the cre- 
ation of special districts can be helpful in promoting 
more flexible development. 

Several issues arc involved in zoning. The car- 
liest zoning districts were cumulative. The use 
zone indicated the "most intense" uses allowable. 
Thus, an industrial zone could include single- 
houses, but a residential zone could not 
factories. Cumulative zones continued to promote 
more functional integration in areas where residen- 
tial uses were proximate to other uses. for instance. 
apartments located over storefronts, By the 1950s, 
however, cumulative uses had given way to exelusive 
uses, in which no other use is permitted in a zone, 
Exclusive zoning regulations h: 
ally segregated districts. such as industrial 
shopping centers, apartment districts, and the like. 

Another issue involves defining some key terms 
such as family, Most zoning refers to family units 
and restricts the number of unrelated people who may 
live in the same dwelling unit. This is, of course 
a big issue for college students who often live with 
several roommates for financial reasons. It can also 
be an issue in nontraditional family situations, For 
example, codes can be written in such a way that a 
grandparent could take in a daughter's stepson. 

Zoning can often be exclusionary. A zoning ordi- 
nance can mandate a large minimum lot size in order 
1o retain a community's rural character or to encour- 
age low-density residential patterns. Such large-lot 
zoning is a favored strategy of both rural townships 
and affluent communities ard is discussed in more 
detail later in this chapter. 


Communities are often forced to grapple with how 
to handle truly objectionable uses. Some districts, for 
instance, may be designated as “dry,” meaning that 
they prohibit the sale of alcohol. Such restrictions can 
become a problem for restaurants that seek to move 
into à commercially zoned but alcohol-free area. 
More troublesome is the regulation of sexually ori- 
ented businesses like strip clubs. Zoning codes must 
be specific asto how these businesses are defined and 
how they can be regulated. For example, the Akron, 
Ohio, code is quite precise on what constitutes a sex- 
wally oriented business and where these businesses 
are prohibited. A sexually oriented business cannot 
be located within a designated distance from a school. 

Zoning codes mandate a certain amount of avail- 
able off-street parking, For residential dwellings, this 
may be one parking space per unit, or sometimes 
more spaces in affluent areas where the expecta- 
tion is that families own two, three, or more cars. 
Nonresidential establishments also require parking, 
depending on the intensity of use, For commercial 
establishments, requirements are measured as one 
parking space for so many square feet of retail space. 
Commercial establishments may also require loading 
facilities, In these situations the zoning ordinances 
for parking are often quite generous and are generally 
based on saturation shopping periods (like the day 
before Christmas). For this reason, new stores tend 
to be surrounded by vast expanses of parking that 
is only partly used (Figure 12.12). Zoning parking 


Figure 12.12 Zoning today requires a great deal of 
parking for offices and stores. This often results in 
a landscape like Houston's, where buildings are sur- 
rounded by acres of parking loss. 
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requirements can create big problems for inner-city 
neighborhoods. Many inner-city properties were built 
before automobile traffic became widespread, and 
so cannot possibly conform to parking regulations, 
Adjustments, such as sharing parking among estab- 
lishments, greater reliance on curb parking, or use 
of commercial parking decks. are necessary in these. 
cases. 

In addition to zoning codes, planners are also 
responsible for drawing up and administering subdi- 
vision regulations. Most new housing units built in 
the United States are part of subdivisions, in which 
a tract is divided into two or more parcels. In prac- 
tice, subdivisions contain dozens of parcels on which 
a developer builds new houses, townhouses, or apart- 
ments. The developer is also responsible for all of 
the other elements of the tract: streets, sidewalks, 
drainage, signage, and utilities, There may even be 
a requirement that enough room be left over for a 
neighborhood park, This makes a subdivision a work 
of collaboration between the developer and the plan- 
ner, The developer normally must adhere to a com- 
‘munity’s subdivision regulations and cannot develop 
the property until his or her plans are approved. Mod- 
em developments owe their uniform look to fairly 
standard subdivision regulations. 


Problems with Zoning and Responses 

Zoning has had a dramatic effect on the development 
of cities and towns. Certainly, it alters the impact 
of land value and the land value curve discussed in 
Chapter 5. By prohibiting certain uses, zoning regu- 
lations may prevent a property owner from develop- 
ing his or her property to its most lucrative use. A 
parcel in a neighborhood zoned as single-family res- 
‘dential may be worth much less than if the property 
were zoned for apartments. Behind the more technical 
aspects of zoning swirl an array of local interests, who 
stand to gain or lose depending on the delineation of 
zoning lines and the precise wording of zoning def- 
initions. Zoning has also been criticized because it 
appears at times to obscure an overarching vision of 
the community and to promote social inequities. 


Effect of Zoning on Community Zoning tends 
to engender a great deal of inflexibility. It creates 


a system that is standardized and, to some eyes, 
boring. The best known critic of zoning (and plan- 
ning in general) is Jane Jacobs, who described its 
pitfalls in a book entitled The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities. Here Jacobs (1961) wrote 
that: 


IF it appears that the rebuilt portions of cities 
and the endless new developments spreading 
beyond cities are reducing city and countryside 
alike to a monotonous, unnourishing gruel, this 
is not strange. It all comes...out of the same 
intellectual dish of mush, a mush in which the 
qualities, necessities, advantages, and behavior of 
great cities have been utterly confused with the 
qualities, necessities, advantages and behavior 
of other and more inert types of settlements. 
(pp. 6-7) 


Jacobs's critique of planning in large cities also could 
have applied to zoning in small towns, A harsh zoning 
critic, James Howard Kunstler (1996), wrote that: 


1f you want to make your communities better, 
begin at once by throwing out your zoning laws. 
Get sid of them. Thiow them away. Don't revise 
them. Set them on fire and make a public cere- 
mony of it. (p. 110) 


Among some of the problems that Jacobs, Kun- 
stler, and other critics have noted are the following: 


© The exclusive land uses mandated by most zoning create 
functionally segregated districts that divorce where peo- 
ple work and shop from where they live. Modem zoning 
does not allow for the neighborhood shop that people 
walk to, and instead encourages large hopping center: 
that people have to drive to. 

© The parking requirements of zoning ordinances have 
led to stores surrounded by huge parking lots that limit 
walkability. 

© Street requirements mandate very wide streets in resi- 
dential areas—sometimes wide enough for parking on 
both sides and for two garbage trucks to get past each 
other without cither having to yield. These encourage 
faster automobile traffic while discouraging pedestrian 
movement. Moreover, most new subdivisions are cre- 
ated without tree-lined terraces between sidewalk and 
street, because traffic engineers worry about cars run- 
ning into the trees. 
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* Setback requirements mean that houses and stores 
need to be placed far behind the lat line. This discour- 
ages neighborliness and often encourages houses with 
garages in the front. 

© Much of the plot design requires every parcel to have 
a certain amount of acreage and a certain geometric 
regularity. The result is that it becomes more difficult 

ate naurat features such as wetlands, 
woodlands, and walersheds into the patchwork of 
subdivisions. 

* Minimum lot sizes have also led to more socioeconomic 
and life-cycle segregation. Housing developments tend 
to offer housing within a particular price range and with 
similar configurations, This means that neighborhoods. 
arc fairly homogeneous. 

* Although zoning encourages uniformity within a sub- 
division or a community, the zoning plans of one com- 
munity may not correspond with the zoning plans of a 
neighboring community, This creates a patchwork zon- 
ing that may not work well for a larger region. 


These shortcomings can be tied into a larger set 
of concerns regarding walkability, neighborliness, 
social segregation, and unnecessary destruction of 
the natural environment, They have spurred an inter- 
cot iat eating Commuunities tiat du nut share dicc 
problems, which is called the New Urbanism, first 
introduced in Chapter 7. Ironically. these "new" com- 
‘munities hearken back to the past—often in a period 
before zoning codes were as prevalent. For this rea- 
son, they are sometimes referred to as neotraditional 
communities. The tenets of neotraditional communi- 
ties promote (1) walkability, (2) smaller lots clustered 
together, (3) houses close to the lot line, (4) narrower 
streets that are often laid out in a grid pattem, 
(5) functional integration, and (6) more socioeco- 
nomic and life-cycle integration. The overriding goal 
of these designs is to promote a sense of place. 
Developers have spearheaded this New Urbanist 
‘movement and have constructed some communities 
based on their principles. Such communities have 
part of the planner's lexicon and have 
diffused in some form or another to just about every 
state, Proponents of the New Urbanism, includ- 
ing Andres Duany, Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, Peter 
Calthorpe, and Todd Bressi, have encouraged the 
development of communities where automobile 


dependence is reduced. They have also borrowed 
freely from the ideas of Kevin Lynch (1960), who 
has written about urban imageability—“that quality 
in a physical object which gives it a high probability 
of evoking a strong image in any given observer” 
(p. 9)—and the elements of urban design. 

In their book Suburban Nation, Duany, 
Plater-Zyberk, and Speck (2000) offer a few ideas 
about how to make a better town or suburb. One 
idea, functional integration or mixed-use develop- 
‘ment, is an anchor of new town building. Duany and 
colleagues advise developers to build comer stores 
within every new neighborhood. This can lead to 
even more retail development that is well connected 
to the rest of the neighborhood. They also promote 
more socioeconomic and life-cycle integration, 
by encouraging the mixture of income levels and 
generations in their neighborhoods. Another idea 
is connectivity, which states that neighborhoods 
should be constructed so that each new subdivision 
is connected with existing neighborhoods. Modern 
development practices rely heavily on a system of 
collector roads; the New Urbanism favors the grid 
pauer (Figure 12.13). 

Duany and colleagues also advocate everything 
that will increase walkability as opposed to auto- 
mobile dependence. For this reason, they propose 
the construction of pedestrian sheds, where the ele- 
ments of each neighborhood are located within a 
‘S-minute walk. Building pedestrian sheds correctly 
requires smaller lot sizes, clustered together. Pedes- 
trian sheds can also prove beneficial for mass trans- 
portation, and in the 1990s Peter Calthorpe advanced 
the notion of transit-oriented developments sur- 
rounding a transit stop. 

Finally, Duany, Plater-Zyberk, and Speck (2000) 
promote a greater definition of the streetscape, 
accomplished by a number of methods. First, they 
propose building houses close to the lot line so that 
people can easily interact with individuals walking 
on the sidewalk. Moreover, they advocate narrower 
streets than is the conventional practice, creating a 
slower traffic pattern and more neighborly interac- 
tion across the street, Finally, parking requirements, 
should be reduced, and parking should be visually 


Figure 12.13 lustrar 


n of collector ronds and functional segregation within many suburban communities. 
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de-emphasized. This means that parking should be 
placed behind, instead of in front of, buildings and 
houses. 

The ideas of new urbanism have found favor 
in most parts of the country (Figure 12.14). Even 
the Walt Disney Corporation has jumped on board. 
building a neotraditional town near Orlando, Florida. 
Certain elements of new urbanism have become 
especially common, Cluster zoning, for example, 
provides a way to develop only part of a lot. Rather 
than building one house on 2 acres, the idea is to 
take the lot as a whole and develop only part of it 
So, a 40-acre lot could accommodate 20 houses, but 
these might be clustered on only 10 acres, leaving 30 
acres for open space. An additional benefit is that the. 
houses may be more affordable, Mixed-use zoning 
can also accommodate different land uses. Other 
forms of zoning have become part of the planner's 
tool kit. 

At the same time, many developers, planning offi- 
cials, and local politicians are leery of the ideas of 
New Urbanism. Developers worry that customers 
will not purchase houses that have smaller lots, are 
built near the lot fine, or have garages in the back 
rather than in the front. Planners are forced to alter 
their zoning codes to accommodate most of these 
ideas. Traffic engineers are unlikely to endorse na 
rower streets, Cluster zoning in particular often pro- 
vokes some anxiety. Residents worry that it will lead 
to denser development and perhaps a less exclusive 
neighborhood. Politicians often respond to organized 


(© Courtesy of Duany Pater Zyberk & Co. 


Figure 12.14 Seaside, Florida shows many of the ele- 
ments of a New Urbanist community. 


resistance to cluster zoning and may try 10 prohibit 
this type of development. 

Overall, the ideals of New Urbanism confront 
many practical problems stemming from the realities 
‘of contemporary metropolitan areas. Large-scale 
housing developments in the New Urbanist vein 
must deal with the economics of housing provision 
(Sce a more detailed discussion of housing markets 
in Chapter 8), such as attracting home buyers and 
bringing in developers for the needed retail and 
transportation-related functions. A second major 
issue is that even a large New Urbanist development 
must interact with the surrounding urban fabric, For 
developments built on the edge of major metropoli 
tan areas, like Kentlands in Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
residents will have to use their cars to travel to 
work and shop outside the development because 
the surrounding suburbs often do not share the New 
Urbanist design values, Ultimately, some New Urban 
neighborhoods (especially developments like Cele- 
bration or Seaside, both in Florida) have come under 
considerable criticism as being elitist, overplanned, 
and socially constricting enclaves for the neo-rich. 


Exclusionary Zoning of Class and Race 
Another problem of modem zoning is that it has 
been used to create uniform places designed to keep 
‘out people that a community may consider "undesir- 
able.” Modem subdivisions slice communities into 
fairly narrow income categories. Housing valued at 
'$100,000 to $150,000 is found in one subdivision, 
housing from $200,000 to $300,000 is located in 
another, elite housing at $450,000 plus is found in yet 
another. This segmentation of property classes dif- 
fers in degree from previous class separations, where 
neighborhood wealth was more broadly defined and 
it was common to see a modest home built near 
by a wealthy estate. In a fragmented metropolis, 
communities include only a narrow band of housing. 
classes. The entrance fee to live in an affluent suburb. 
may be the ability to buy a balf-million-dollar house. 
Gated communities impose their own restrictions 
and thus represent an additional layer of politics and 
exclusion. 
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The political component of all this has to do with 
how local governments seek to encourage particular 
housing types and classes while they discourage all 
others. Generally, governments are interested in max- 
imizing their property tax base, minimizing the need 
for certain services (especially those for low-income 
people), and promoting higher property values. The 
mechanisms for accomplishing this are fairly simple, 
‘The easiest way is through the use of zoning, Com- 
munities may designate a large minimum lot size— 
3, or 5 acres—and they can also require such ameni 
ties as a two-car garage, a minimum square footage, a 
‘minimum number of bedrooms, or a required number 
of bathrooms. Zoning may also exclude all multifam- 
ily housing: this tends to minimize rentals. Such zon- 
ing decisions may be made for a number of reasons. 
Large lots are often touted as a method to retain the. 
rural character of a community or to preserve local 
property values (Figure 12.15) 

In addition, modern zoning shuns functional 
integration, in which commercial, industrial, and all 
types of residential uses are placed together. James 
Kunstler points out in Home from Nowhere (1996) 
that this separation of land uses largely eliminated 
the new building of apartments located over the shop, 
‘one of the main types of affordable housing before 
World War II. Whatever the rationale, such restric- 
tions operate as exclusionary zoning that inhibits the 
development of affordable housing. 
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Figure 12.18 Large-lot zoning. Mandating large lots or 
‘more than an acre makes land and housing prohibitively 
expensive to many potential residents, 


Exclusion need not always be economic. Zon- 
ing has an ignominious history of keeping minority 
groups out of neighborhoods. Some rudimentary zon- 
ing laws were clearly designed for this purpose. For 
example, in the 1880s San Francisco passed a law 
that restricted Chinese laundries to certain parts of 
the city, while New York City zoning laws restricted 
the spread of immigrant garment districts onto Fifth 
Avenue, 

Although overt tactics of racial exclusion are now 
illegal, zoning brought about by local governments 
can have very real racial consequences even today. 
To understand this process, consider that much of the 
recent suburban growth resulted from “white flight” 
out of central cities and that most metropolitan sub- 
urbs contain a disproportionately small number of 
minority groups. Moreover, research indicates that 
only a fraction of the central-city/suburban racial 
imbalance can be accounted for by differential ability 
to pay for housing or by differences in housing pref- 
erences. What is left is the legacy of past and present 
discriminatory practices in the housing market that 
has kept so many of the independent communities 
ringing the central city nearly all white. The uses oF 
laws and regulations to bar African Americans and 
other groups from living where they choose are dealt 
with in substantial detail in Chapter 9. 

t can be quite difficult for governments on a 
larger scale—whether they are metropolitan, state, 
or federal—to overrule the zoning decisions made 
by local communities, The idea that cities are con- 
sidered 10 be "creatures of the states,” with little 
constitutional protection, is counteracted by the 
value that Americans place on local control. Legisla- 
tures, which are increasingly made up of people who 
represent suburban districts, and the courts have been 
reluctant to abridge this authority. Some attempts 
have been made, however. For example, in 1969 
Massachusetts passed an Anti-Snob Zoning Act that 
authorized the state to override local zoning in com- 
‘munities with less than 10 percent moderate-income 
housing. In the 1970s a set of court rulings first 
found that local zoning could be invalidated if it had 
a racially discriminatory, though not economically 
discriminatory, effect. Later, this was narrowed to 
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invalidate only those zoning codes with racist intent, 
Intent is harderto prove than effect, and that has made 
the overriding of local zoning statutes extraordinarily 
difficult, And when it comes to economic exclusion, 
communities are given a fairly free rein to do as they 
please (see Box 12.2 earlier in this chapter), 

The best way to foster racial integration in the 
suburbs is through the concerted efforts of those 
communities. Studies have shown that munic- 
ipalities that are unconcemed about promoting 
integration or that actively seek 10 avoid it can 
often be successful. They can use their powers to 
block particular types of housing and thus develop 
a reputation as minority-unfriendly communities. 
Conversely, some communities have shown remark- 
able success in fostering integration. A study of 
Two Cleveland area cities—Shaker Heights and 
Cleveland Heights—demonstrates the power of local 
authorities to promote racial integration (Bender 
2001). Beginning in the early 1960s, when a great 
deal of racial transition was taking place, officials in 
these communities developed policies designed to 
encourage racial integration and to discourage white 
flight, Among there policies were 


© Banning “for sale" signs as a way to prevent panic 
selling 

© Encouraging real estate agents to steer clients into inie- 
grated neighborhoods 

* Making low-interest mortgage loans available to people 
who move into neighborhoods where their race is under- 
represented 

© Empkasizing community maintenance in order to allay 
fears about blight in changing neighborhoods 

* Adopting an aggressive marketing strategy that high- 
lights community amenities and the quality of schools 
and other services 


Above all, the experience of these two suburbs 
shows that integration efforts require a sustained 
effort and whole-hearted community participation. 
Some municipalities are compelled by court order to 
open themselves up to more minorities; others may 
seek to stem the tide of segregation late in the game. 
In such cases, integration strategies rarely work. 


Growth Management 

Growth management has become a major aspect of 
planning, particularly in fast-growing suburban areas. 
Early planners paid little attention to growth man- 
‘agement; their main concern was to expedite growth. 
‘This is still the case in many communities, partic- 
ularly in declining inner cities and inner-ring sub- 
urbs. Within newer suburbs, however, residents often 
express concern that their way of life is disappearing 
in the onslaught of new housing development, new 
shopping centers, and more traffic. In many cases, the 
issue is focused on the loss of farmland, as farmers 
sell off their acreage to real estate developers, hop- 
ing to capitalize on the higher residential land values. 
Much open space is lost in the process. Controlling 
growth in the United States is a very difficult task, 
however, and attempts to do so have aroused furi- 
ous opposition from the development industry and 
a great deal of litigation. Farmers also may feel that 
restrictions curtail the economic value of their land. 
Several techniques are used for growth management, 
with varying effectiveness and political viability 


© Agricultural zoning. The simplest growth management 
strategy would be to zone land so that there can be only 
one house per 40 or more acres. Generally, there is no 
requirement that land be used only for agricultural pur- 
poses. Agricultural zoning can alleviate the problem of 
farmland being converted to denser housing lots by not 
allowing small, suburban-style plots. This might also be 
done as a quarter zoning system, where a farmer can put 
down four houses per 160 acres. The problem is that the 
pressure to overturn low-intensity zoning can be over- 
‘whelming. The result is that agricultural zoning may end 
up being altered. One innovative system, promoted by 
some developers, his been to design new subdivisions 
so that they conform with nature, where the impact of 
the new housing is lessened. 

© Building restrictions. Communities may try to imit the 
number of permits they isme a year. This may he a 
fixed number, a percentage of current housing, or some 
way to keep permits in line with available infrastuc- 
ture, The idea of limits has been ried in Hudson, Ohio, 
‘where only 100 new units are permitied each year. Boul- 
der, Colorado, tries to limit growth to 2 percent a year, 
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also making sure that 15 percent of housing is afford- 
able to people on a moderate income. Another approach, 
‘implemented in Ramapo, New York, was the develop- 
ment of a point system, where different criteria were 
assigned different point values to ensure that develop- 
‘ment was limited to places where the necessary infras- 
tructure already existed. All of these approaches were 
challenged in court, but they were all upheld. 

© Growth boundaries. This is a situation in which a 
metropolitan area draws a line beyond which growth 
is limited, Development outside of the boundary may 
aot be banned, but is limited by a lack of government 
investment im infrastructural improvements. Urban 
growth boundaries, then, are really urban service 
boundaries. Investments in infrastructure, especially 
roads, are powerful determinants of growth. If these 
facilities are limited, then growth is slower. Growth 
boundaries are very common in European cities but are 
Jess common in the United States. 

‘© Impact jees. This is a strategy in which a community 
charges the developer extra money to cover the costs 
of public improvements, Traditionally most developers 
have paid for some road improvements and water/sewer 
lines in the development itself. However, services such 
as fire stations, schools, and so forth tend to show up 
"nter for example in sehnal levine Thus. the ende af 
the development emerge after the development is com- 
pleted and are imposed on all property owners in the tax 
disrict. In contrast, impact fees impose these costs on 
the developers themselves. Many states (like Ohio) do 
not allow impact fees, but other states have used them. 
Their effect isto increase the cost for housing, because 
the impact fees are passed on to the consumer. 

© Open space preservation, Several techniques are used 
10 accomplish this goal. Land can be bought outright 
Tor parks or open space. One popular approach has been 
the purchase of development rights where the farmer is 
paid the difference between what the land is worth as 
urban land and what it is worth as agricultural land, The 
payment of the difference then requires thatthe land be 
kept as farmland in perpetuity. Although this is not very 
controversial because it does not involve any takings, it 
can be expensive, especially for land that has risen in 
value. 


All of these growth management methods have 
been tried and are likely to become more popular as 


communities develop and as people seek to preserve 
their way of life. They are also likely to be contro- 
versial. Developers do not like them, nor do many 
farmers who resent being cheated out of the full value 
of their land. Community leaders are also wary of 
limiting their tax base. 


WnarriNG Ur 


As long as there have been cities, there has been 
planning. However, it was with the growth of the 
industrial city in the nineteenth century that the need 
for planning became more urgent. Planning became 
a tool by which cities could be made more aes- 
thetically pleasing, more efficient, more equitable, 
more conducive to maintaining property values, and 
more environmentally healthful. The seeds of mod- 
em planning were established in fits and starts, In the 
modem era, urban planning was characterized by a 
tension between the visionaries of planning—those 
who long viewed the city as a model, an arena for 
ig" plans—and the machinists of planning—those 
who viewed the city as a place that needed to be tin 
kered with and improved in some places but should 
otherwise be left alone. Over the course of the twen- 
tieth century, the practical planners won. Planning 
today is a professional endeavor, with planners found 
at all levels of government and in the private sec- 
tor as well. Moreover, many of the tools used by 
professional planners, especially zoning codes, have 
been found to be constitutional and have been imple- 
mented by governments at all levels, Planners have 
also been placed in the midst of a very complex and 
sometimes contentious political process involving 
politicians, residents, developers, financiers, political 
action groups, and lawyers. 

In the United States, much of the scope of mod- 
em planning involves efforts to guide private-sector 
development. In this chapter, we discussed how the 
comprehensive plan has become the principal means 
by which communities perform this task. The com- 
prehensive plan provides an outline of where the 


community is in the present, where it expects to be in 
the future, and what sorts of projects and regulations 
may be used to help steer it, There are several ways 
in which this plan is implemented. Chief among these 
are zoning ordinances that mandate property uses, the 
density of dwellings and buildings, building heights, 
and several other specifications. Although zoning, 
has led to greater control of land use, critics have 
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derided it for creating communities that are unappeal- 
ing and sterile. The response has been the formulation 
of a new type of urbanism that seeks to reintegrate 
communities. The visionary planners of the tum of 
the last century have been joined by a cadre of new 
urban idealists at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century who are seeking to alter the nature of modem 
planning. 


Part VI 
CITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


CHAPTER 1 3 


CITIES IN THE DEVELOPED WORLD 


From city to city and from class to class, cultural 
differences appear which have a pronounced effect 
on the rhythms of daily life, on the bustle or quiet of 


Up until now, we have mainly examined cities in the 
United States and Canada. These are the cities with 
which we are most familiar and that best illustrate 
many of the processes and features of urban geog- 
raphy. North American cities also afford a model 
of urban development less fettered by history, with 
development going back 450 years at most and in 
many cases only a few decades. Yet this model also 
represents a limited typology. What French geog- 
rapher Paul Claval describes as the “morphological 
arrangements,” or the form of North American cities, 
is shaped by a particular set of cultural practices 
and historical traditions. If we venture beyond North 
America, we find cities that have been influenced by 
separate sets of factors. 

In this section, we want to look beyond the 
North American city and introduce a more global 
perspective into our study of cities. In this chapter, 
we examine cities in the developed world, focusing 
primarily on cities in capitalist Western Europe. 
post-Communist Eastern Europe, and Japan. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not include all developed cities; 
we are omitting cities in Australia, New Zealand, and 
East Asia, Also, because of the constraints of space, 
we must skip lightly over places that are individu- 
ally distinct. Feel free t0 consult the recommended 


an 


the streets, and on the security or violence in public 
spaces, In the long run, they are expressed in 
‘morphological arrangements. 

PAUL CLAVAL, 1984, P. 33 


readings in the back of this chapter if you wish to 
explore cities in greater detail. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN CITIES 


In Chapter 2 we examined the evolution of urban pat- 
terns and structure up to and including the Industrial 
Revolution. Western European cities—those cities 
now found in the member countries of the European 
Union plus Switzerland and Norway—lie within a 
region that was the first to fully urbanize and con- 
tinues to be one of the most urbanized places in the 
world. A note: we use the terms Western Europe and 
Eastem Europe as a matter of convenience, stemming 
largely from developments since World War IL. This 
division is artificial and considers as "Eastern Euro- 
pean" several cities like Prague and Budapest that 
were capitals of great central European kingdoms and 
empires. We preserve this categorization, however. 
because of the powerful role played by Communist 
political economies in shaping these cities in the lat- 
ter half of the twentieth century. 

It could be argued that, taken as a group, West- 
em European cities are some of the most pleasing 
cities in the world. They are prosperous and have 
fewer problems of poverty, crime, and ethnic conflict 
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than other cities. They are also a fascinating blend of 
ancient, medieval, and early modern history accom- 
panied by bold new building designs and planning 
innovations, Where else but in France, for example, 
would the government emphasize the need for each 
new post office to harmonize with its neighborhood 
while also making an architectural statement! In con- 
trast to many American centers, Western European 
cities continue to enjoy vibrant and walkable neigh- 
borhoods that are relatively safe. Many also preserve 
a distinctive mix of stores, with plenty of small inde- 
pendent businesses, open-air markets, and architec- 
turally arresting plazas. It is no surprise then, that a 
major part of European tourism is based on the sim- 
ple pleasure of experiencing European cities. Venice, 
Paris, London, Florence, Innsbruck, and many others. 
derive a large share of their income from their phys 
cal beauty and urbane appeal. 

At the same time, it is important to see West- 
ern European cities as more than an assortment 
of museums or as some kind of Disneyfied “Main 
Street.” They are living communities beset by the 
kinds of issues and problems that affect all cities: 
economie transitions, urban decay, an influx. of 
foreigners, decentralization, increased congestion, 
and pollution, to name just a few. Many of the 
issues we discussed in the previous chapters can be 
readily applied to Western European cities, but with 
a different twist. 


Urbanization and the European City System 
Urbanization refers to the proportion of the pop- 
ulation that lives in cities. We say that a country 
is urbanized when more than half of its population 
lives in urban areas. The first country in the world to 
become urbanized was the United Kingdom, which 
had become a mostly urban society by 1850. The 
United Kingdom was followed by a few other Euro- 
pean countries, which are listed in Table 13.1. By 
1910 a majority of the population in Italy, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands lived in cities, and Germany was 
on the verge of becoming mostly urban, No other 
country inthe world hada majority urban population, 
although the United States was close. In Italy, urban- 
ization was concentrated in the northern part of the 


Table 13.1 Percentage Population Living 
in Cities, c. 1910 


Country Percent 


Taly 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Spain 
France 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
Hungary 
Austria 
Sweden 
Romania 
Portugal 


Source: Pounds, Norman, 1990 


624 
566 
530 
488 
20 


country—with its long history of urban handicrafts 
(see Chapter 2}—and also in Naples, which was the 
capital of a large kingdom and long reigned as one of 
the five largest cities in Europe. 

‘As the percentage of people living in European 
cities increased, the size of these cities also increased. 
In 1700, after European countries had moved into 
the forefront of overseas colonization and had nearly 
completed a long transition toward a capitalist econ- 
omy, London and Paris both had more than a half 
million people, which placed them among the world's 
10 most populous cities. By 1800 Europe had 3 of 
the world’s 10 most populous cities, and London con- 
tained nearly 1 million people. By 1900 London was 
the largest city in the world, and Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Manchester, and the very westward-looking city of 
St. Petersburg were also among the 10 most popu- 
lous (Figure 13.1), And the cities continued to grow. 
By1925 Europe had about 11 cities with more than 
1 million people (4 of these in Britain), out of a total 
of about 31 cities worldwide with 1 million residents. 

Why was Europe the first continent to urb 
and why did it develop so many large cities? Two 
major reasons stand oat, First, the European head 
start resulted from early industrialization, The man- 
ufacture of textiles, steel, and chemicals in midlands 
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Figure 13.1 Cities in Europe on the eve 
of World War I. At this point in history, 
Northwestern Europe vas clearly the cen- 
ler of the global economy. wis the most 
urbanized. and contained the world’s largest 
cities. Source: Authors, 


in the coalfields of Belgium and France, and. 
in the Ruhr ard Rhine valleys of Germany encour- 
aged rural people to move into urban areas to work 
in factories. This could not have happened before 
the nineteenth century, when industrialization cre- 
ated a new economy. Second, European cities grew 
because of imperialism. Many of the largest cities on 
the continent were capitals of vast colonial empires, 
In 1750, for example, Spain, Portugal, Britain, and 
France laid claim to almost all of North and South 
America. The bounty that arrived from these terri- 
tories, plus the overhead required to administer the 
colonies, caused imperial capitals to swell, By 1900 
most of the Western Hemisphere was independent, 
but the British, French, Dutch, Belgians, Germans, 
Danish, and Portuguese still controlled about 35 per- 
cent of the entire world’s surface outside of Europe, 
specifically in Africa and Asia. Within Europe were 
situated the large land empires of Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. Such holdings required large administra- 
tive apparatuses, and for this reason many European 
cities grew to tremendous size. 


‘Today, Europe is mostly urbanized, but there are 
some clear differences among countries. Those coun- 
tries in the vanguard of the Industrial Revolution, like 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France, are strongly 
urbanized. Other countries are more intermediate. 
Among these are Portugal, Finland, and Ireland, 
with long-standing rural traditions as well as many 
formerly Communist Eastem European countries. 
At the low end are those countries which have 
begun to develop, such as many of the Balkan coun- 
tries of Serbia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Heczegovina. 
Although urbanization rates have leveled off in much 
of Europe, overall there is a continued influx of 
people—many now from overseas—into the urban 
regions. At the same time, the associated problems 
of congestion, crime, poverty, and housing capacity 
have become more acute, In addition, cities are 
increasing in area, as nearby rural land is converted 
to urban uses. As is true of North America, subur- 
banization has caused the population of large cities 
within their official boundaries to decline, while the 
population of metropolitan areas has gone up. 
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Although there are now more large cities in 
Europe than there were 50 or 100 years ago, Euro- 
pean cities have lost their demographic position 
among the cities of the world, In contrast to cities in 
the less developed world, none of the large European 
‘metropolitan areas is growing rapidly. As recently as 
1950, 5 of the 25 largest "urban agglomerations” in 
the World were located in Western Europe, and an 
additional two were in the Soviet Union, In cont 
by 2010 only London and Moscow qualified among 
the largest urban agglomerations 

Westem European cities continue to maintain their 
economic and political position, however. Western 
European cities continue to rank highly om mea- 
sures of economic and political significance. This 
is cvidenced by the significant number of global 
cities—cities at the nexus of financial, political, and 
industrial power—that are located in Europe. (We 
discuss the notion of world or global cities in Chapter 
4.) New York, Tokyo, and London are considered to 
be in the first tier of such world cities. In Europe, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Milan, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, Vienna, and Geneva clearly are 
world cemers for a variety of reasons. 


Characteristic Features of European Cities 

Because European cities differ with regard to size, 
historical legacy, available building materials, gov- 
ernment, role of planning, and recent economic 
trends, they are difficult to characterize. Certainly, 
we need to consider political ideological systems, 
which is why Eastern European cities are nor- 
mally discussed separately from Western European 
ies. We might also contrast aspects of cities in 
the Mediterranean lands of Italy and Spain, which 
were strongly influenced by ihe Renaissance and 
the Catholic Church, with the more subdued middle 
amd northern European cities. The great maritime 
trading cities—Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam 
in particular—are far different in character from 
cities like Vienna or Paris, which once administered 
empires. Certainly industrial cities like Manchester, 
England and Duisberg, Germany, share many ele- 
‘ments that differentiate them from cities that came 
of age during the Medieval period, like Bruges, 


Belgium, Europe is an extraordinarily diverse con- 
tinent, with disparate histories, geographies, and 
urban legacies. 

Internal variations notwithstanding, it is still 
possible to point to a number of aspects of Western 
European cities that render them distinct from other 

ies in the world. Of greatest importance is that 
they exist within an economic environment of plenty. 
‘The people in Western Europe are not only the most 
fluent in the world, but they are the most highly 
taxed. Consider the proportion of the gross domestic 
product spent by the public sector. In the United 
States, roughly one-third goes toward public expen- 
diturcs. In Western Europe it is closer to hall. As 
a result, public coffers have more cash to spend on 
public projects, There are also differences in the allo- 
cation of public spending. In the United States, much 
government money goes to defense and highway 
projects. In contrast, European governments spend 
less in these areas and more on urban development, 
‘mass transit, and beautification, 


Density and Compactness European cities are 
fainly Compact. In ihe past, must cities were engir- 
died by a wall. If the population grew, as it did 
when cities were economically or politically suc- 
cessful, the extra people were crammed inside these 
fortifications, forcing more intense usage of land 
Finally, suburbs (or faubourgs) emerged outside the 
city walls, but these remained close tothe walled city 
proper. Sometimes, walls were based on overly opti- 
mistic expectations of growth, as was the case with 
Siena, Ttaly, where city leaders constructed a wall 
that encompassed far more territory than the city ever 
needed. 

‘Transportation posed another constraint. The 
reliance of all but the rich on their own two feet for 
transportation meant that cities could not spread out 
too much. They were walking cities. People needed 
to travel, and goods had to be transported by wheeled 
hand carts from one place to another in a reasonable 
period of time. Cities could not grow beyond a cou- 
ple of miles in diameter, and most were smaller than 
that, Existing building stock from this preindustrial 
period ensures that the historical core of European 


cities is densely populated. There are a few such 
cities in the United States— Boston and Charlestown 
come to mind—but these are rare. Except for some 
planned new towns, nearly all European cities were 
established as walking cities. 

Since the carly nineteenth century, European 
cities have grown tremendously in area. Streetcars, 
trains, trolleys, and subways all appeared in the late 
1800s and into the 1900s. Automobile ownership 
also became much more common as European soci- 
eties became more affluent. Today, most households 
own a car, and excellent mass transportation systems 
can be found throughout the region. Nevertheless, 
European cities (and their surrounding urbanized 
areas) continue to exhibit much higher densities 
than American cities, as illustrated in Table 132. 
n the United States, only a few urban areas have 


Table 13.2 Urban Residential Density per Square 


Mile (for entire urbanized area) 

City Country 

Bucharest Romania 17,600 
Tirana Albania 17,000 
Athens Greece 13,600 
Sofia Bulgaria 14,800 
Chisinau Moldova 13,800 
Belgrade Serbia 12,200 
Prague Czech Republic 11,500 
Carditt United Kingdom 11200 
Ljubljana Slovenia 10,700 
Paris France 9,900 
Stockholm ‘Sweden 9,700 
Bratislava Slovakia 8,700 
Warsaw Poland 8,200 
Toronto Canada 7.000 
‘Amsterdam Netherlands 6,600 
Talian Estonia 5700 
Budapest Hungary 5,000 
New York United States 4,600 
Marseille France 3.400 
Seattle United States 3,100 
Atlanta United States 2645 


Source: btpswo demographia.comidb-worldua pdr 
Note: Data is for around 2010. 
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densities in excess of 4,000 people per square mile. 
In fact, in many of these cases the central city has 
densities under 4,000 per square mile with the sub- 
urbs at an even lower density. Typical are cities like 
Atlanta where much of the land, even within the 
ity limits, is given over to relatively low density, 
detached, single-family housing. In European urban 
areas—including suburbs—densities exceed 7,000 
people per square mile and over 30.000 people per 
square mile within the central city proper. This 
tendency toward greater densities also applies to 
suburban areas. European suburbs, which contain 
‘many high-rise apartment complexes, have greater 
densities than U.S, suburbs, which are comprised 
primarily of single-family houses. 

Reasons for this high urban density have to do 
primarily with urban compactness, a measure of con- 
centration in the city. It would be wrong to assume. 
that urban compactness is a direct consequence of 
the overall density, urban and rural, of a country. 
Although many European countries are more heav- 
ily populated per square mile than the United States, 
several have population densities that are equal to or 
lower than the United States, yet they still have higher 
urban densities and urban compactness. Moreover, 
some countries with a high national density, like Eng- 
land, have lower urban compactness than countries 
with a lower national density, like Italy. 

In Europe, three basic factors contribute to com- 
pactness. First, many city dwellers cannot spread 
Out as far as American urbanites. One reason for 
this is different access costs. The costs of private 
transportation are much higher in Europe than in the 
United States. In Europe, two-car families are still in 
the minority. Gasoline prices are exceptionally high 
when compared to the United States (Table 13.3). 
Moreover, European countries are less inclined to 
build a lot of new roads or to expand the carrying 
capacity of existing roads, Costs and congestion 
‘make a long commute less practical. In many cities, 
the whine of the gas-efficient, nimble, but madly 
annoying moped represents one solution to these 
problems. Another solution is the widespread use 
of public transportation. Most European urbanites 
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Table 13.3 Average Gas Prices, per 


Gallon, 2012 

Country Price 
Norway s1012 
Netherlands 5826 
Denmark 5820 
Italy S815 
Sweden s814 
Greece $792 
United Kingdom S787 
France 8179 
Belgium sm 
Germany 8774 
Portugal s172 
Switzerland 5766 
Finland $759 
Ireland 5734 
Slovakia $693 
Hungary 5679 
Malta 660 
Slovenia 5657 
Austria $649 
Spain 647 
Czech Republic 566 
Luxembourg 3035 
Lithuania $632 

s615 

E 

5680 


Russia 
United States 


Sowee: B 
icon/slideshow/2012 08-13 /hehest-cheapest-gs-prices- 
by-country ml 


enjoy mass transportation that is far more compre- 
hensive and generally cheaper than in the United 
States, because of greater government subsidies 
(Table 134), At the same time, note that the majority 
of European urbanites utilize cars, and the proportion 
is growing. 

The second factor is the higher costs of home 
Ownership and home financing. Housing prices 


Table 13.4 Car and Transit Usage 
Auro Commu % — Transit Commute % 

Denmark 5 13 

Germany Li 13 

Estoni E) 30 

Spain 55 18 

Latvia ^» 30 

Netherlands 6 10 

Portugal 46 20 

Finland 6 n 

Sweden a n 

United States LI 5 


Source: Urban Audit, hup:/www.utbanaudit org/DatsAccessed 
wpa 
US, Data: 2010; Portugal: 2001: all hers: 2004 


are almost always higher in Europe because land 
prices are higher as a result of its greater scarcity 
and because European builders tend to use sturdier 
materials. The cost of even a small house on its own 
Tot is generally within the means of only the upper 
middle class. A house on a lot of half an acre to an 
acre, so common In Norm America, Is unariordable 
Tor all but the economic elite. Just as important, the 
cost of financing a house is higher because most 
Europeans do not enjoy the 30-year, tax-deductible, 
amortized mortgage available to Americans, Mort- 
gages are not subsidized by the government, and 
most mortgage periods are brief. If houses are not 
inherited or paid for outright, they can be hard to 
finance, For example, astudy of Madrid fromthe late 
1970s showed that an average deposit of 46 percent 
of the purchase price of a house was required, with 
the rest to be paid off in 5-10 years. 

Not surprisingly, the higher costs of home own- 
ership and financing have led to lower rates of 
homeownership in Europe. In the United States, 
approximately 65 percent of all households own 
their own home, a figure that has remained fairly 
constant during the last several decades. In contrast, 
European rates of owner occupancy are far lower. 
For example, in 1970 all Western European coun: 
tries except for Finland had owner occupancy rates 
that were lower than 33 percent. In several cities, 


including Vienna, Geneva, and Amsterdam, only 1 
out of 20 households owned their own house or flat, 
Of course, most Eastern European cities allowed 
no home ownership at all before 1089. Because 
Europeans are less likely to own their own homes, 
they are more likely to rent apartments within the 
inner city, which leads to greater compactness. (We 
discuss apartments later in the chapter.) 

Note that places with easier housing financing, 
like Britain and Belgium, enjoy higher owner- 
occupation rates. For instance, the Belgian govem- 
ment has provided housing grants to allow familicsto 
buy or build their own house. As a result, Brussels is 
fairly suburbanized with many single-family houses, 
although it is still more compact than cities in the 
United States, 

The third major factor is that planning is far 
more stringent across European cities, European 
governments employ a variety of growth control 
mechanisms that are intended to contain urban popu- 
lations within existing built-up areas and that provide 
for carefully defined outlets for growth beyond city 
Jines (Box 13.1). For example, many cities demarcate 
explicit boundaries beyond which city-type growth 
is not allowed to take place. The clear separation 
between urban and rural uses is especially apparent 
in densely populated countries like the Netherlands, 
Here, policy makers have sought to concentrate 
urban growth in existing centers or in a selected 
number of "growth towns." 

Consequently, cities end abruptly and farm fields 
begin not too far from the central business districts 
Great Britain has developed greenbelts around its 
cities, where suburban land uses are restricted. It has. 
also established about 30 new towns (discussed in 
Chapter 12) that together contain about 4 million 
people. These measures have been successful to a cer- 
"ain extent. although the population has sometimes 
Jeapfrogged beyond the greenbelts. France has also 
invested in new towns, which were expected to help. 
relocate some economic activity away from Paris. 
‘These types of restrictive urban land-use planning are 
Jess common in the Mediterranean countries, many 
of which do not have a strong national planning strat- 
egy. Here, the influence of other factors, especially 
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a tradition of apartment living, promotes a compact 
urban structure in large and small communities 
alike. 


Historical Legacy Many European cities com- 
bine different historical periods, from antiquity to the 
present day. I is not unusual to see a twelfih-century 
church tucked beside a Roman theater next to 
'500-year-old apartment buildings. Such features fas- 
cinate because they are still well integrated into the 
city's contemporary life, Roman amphitheaters are 
used for rock concerts and bicycle races, while many 
people still live and work in centuries-old buildings, 
use medieval streets, and peer over an urban skyline 
that seems litle altered from an earlier time, Of 
course, this timeless quality is an optical illusion, 
Beyond the architecture, European cities are in the 
forefront of change. Certainly, past governments 
have initiated large urban redevelopments that often 
caused the loss of older buildings. Nevertheless, part 
of the way in which many European cities define 
themselves today is through their embrace of their 
heritage. The large-scale clearance of older neighbor- 
Iioods tat su typifies American urban development 
is anathema in much of Europe. Preservation is 
à more common desire than renewal, as the newer 
demands of society are blended into the older urban 
fabric. One geographer spoke of an “attitude of 
anti-progress and anti-innovation” (Holzner, 1970, 
p. 317). It would be more accurate to say that the 
attitude is one of great pride in the existing composi 
tion of the city and a desire to retain these historical 
features, The demolition of an historic structure 
brings about a storm of protest. 

The epicenter of all European cities lies in the 
oldest section of the city. This is termed the histor- 
ical core, and it is the portion of the city within the 
ancient or medieval walls (Figure 13.2), Most tourists 
spend all of their time within this section. What dis- 
tinguishes the European core is that it still functions 
as the nerve center of the contemporary city. Here one 
finds the administrative functions of the city, which 
is very significant in societies where public employ- 
ment looms so large. Here are financial functions like 
major banks and brokerage houses. Also, the most 
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BOX 13.1 STOCKHOLN’S URBAN PLANNING 


Stockholm., Sweden. is often held up as a model of what 
public planning can accomplish, given public support and a 

it of foresight. Stockholm is probably the best example of 
coordinated urban planning that hs created suburbs with 
out sprawl and has allowed rail transportation to flourish 
in a wealthy society in which most everybody has access 
to cars, 

After World War IL, Stockholm began a vigorous effort 
to plan and dircct future growth. At the time it was grow- 
ing at a rate of about 20,000 people per year. Stockholm 
was able to renew its central business district, which by 
the 1930s had fallen into disrepair. The city was developed 
along an orderly density gradient, Ti built a comprehensive, 
‘workable subway and rail transit system that is still the 
transportation of choice for many people. It also managed 
an orderly expansion of suburbs. Each suburb has access, 
via subway, to the central business district nd serves as its 
‘own unit, with shopping centers, parks, and cultural facil- 
ities right next to the subway station (Figure B13.1). At 
the same time, these railroad suburbs are no self-contained 
‘with regard to employment; rather, a great number of work- 
ers commute in and out, Stockholm has abo succeeded in 
‘keeping housing prices and rents affordable. 

The mechanisms that made this planned growth so suc- 
cesful ure complex, but three stand out. Fist, in 1904 
Stcckholmis assembly bought large areas outside the city, 


important retail functions continue to be found in 
the core. In this respect, European cores continue 
to command significant central-place functions lost 
to many American central business districts. To be 
sure, there are stores and shopping plazas on the out- 
skirts, but the downtown still retains its position as a 
place to purchase everyday goods and special items. 
A study of retail concentration in the 19705 illustrates 
this point. Long after American retail had suburban- 
ized, cities like Salzburg, Innsbruck, and Klagenfurt 
in Austria till had between 50 and 70 percent of their 
retail functions within the city center, and well over 
90 percent of their financial functions. Even large 
cities like Vienna, whose centers contained a lower 
percentage of all metropolitan functions, still retained 
most of the top-level functions in the center. 


holding them until they would be needed for expansion. 
"The assembly also extended the political limits of the city 
to these newly purchased areas. Today there is a lot less 
annexation. However, the city has the power of condem 
nation, which means that if the government needs land, it 
can usually acquire it fora fair price. Tn addition, Sweden 
established a series of nonprofit housing companies that 
were entrusted with the responsibility of creating moder- 
ately priced housing on this government-purchased land 
Finally, since 1971 a metropolitan government for greater 
Stockholm has been in place that is responsible for mass 
transit, health, and planning and bas its own tax base, 

These measures have created a city that is the envy of 
the world but that still allows for a fair degree of private 
ownership and suburban living. Of course, there are blem- 
ishes in this paradise. The Swedes put up with a higher 
level of taxation than just about any other country in the 
world—fully 55 percent of their gross domestic product 
goes to public administration and public works. Swedish 
homeowners mus. also accept the essential blandness and 
institutional feel of much of the available residential space. 
Tn reaction to these problems. the commitment to rigorous 
planning has worn down in the past 20 years. Beyond the 
linc of planned rai suburbs there now licsa new frontier of 
tautomobile-oriented strip corridors and residential devel- 
opments. 


Another point of distinction is that many peo- 
ple continue to live in the historical core, often on 
upper floors above the stores and restaurants, This 
pattern has long typified the European city and is 
starkly different from the American case, even when 
downtowns in the U.S. reigned supreme, In Euro- 
pean communities, location in the core arca is quite 
prestigious, and the rent and housing values are very 
high. Thus, core location is associated with afflu- 
ence, and the concentration of affluent people fur- 
ther enhances the retail mix in the downtown. Fairly 
recent data indicate that the population living in the 
core area is actually increasing in many cities, attest- 
ing to the core's attractiveness. This is a reversal of 
trends from the 1960s and 1970s, when core areas 
declined with growing suburbanization. This appeal 


does not extend to districts close by, often those. 
developed during the nineteenth century. Such areas, 
such asone might find near the train station, are often 
among the most dilapidated segments of the Euro- 
pean city, analogous in some ways to the American 
zone of transition, In many cities, these have become 
zones for immigrant communities. 

The historical core is normally oriented around 
plazas or squares, legacies of the medieval or 
baroque eras, These spaces traditionally were used 
for open-air markets or they surrounded a churel 
later they were also used to set off a monument. For 
example, the principal central space in Siena, Italy, 
Jay where three separate communities merged; the 
open space between them became the Campo, or 
communal space, for the town as a whole, Whatever 
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Figure BI. The locations of Stock- 
hholm’s rail suburbs, Source: Cervero, 
Robert, 1995. 


their genesis, urban plazas retain a major orienting 
function. In the modern European city, they are likely 
to be surrounded by cafes, restaurants, and shops. 
In the most heavily visited cities, these open spaces 
constitute a prime-value intersection. The Campo in 
Siena is lined with massive open-air restaurants and. 
cafes with names like Ristorante al Mangia, catering. 
to the tourist crowd. 

An additional attribute of the historical core is 
the often labyrinthine street pattern, at least among a 
large number of cities. This reflects the development 
of cities through the process of accretion, where 
segments were added at different stages of time, 
or through synoecism, a process in which separate 
communities grew and eventually merged. This 
organic pattem of urban development predominated, 
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Figure 13.2 Most European cities, like Todi, Haly, are 
‘organized around ahistorical core. This cenral location is 
‘what gives European cities their character and continues 
to be valued by tourists and residents alike, 


particularly in cities without a dominant master plan. 
City form was more likely to be dictated by the 
contours of topography, be it ridges along a hill, 
alongside a river bank, or surrounding a natural 
harbor (Figure 13,3). Even more commonplace are 
narrow streets. A 1965 study of West German cities 
indicated that 77 percent of all streets were less than 
7.5 m (or about 25 ft.) wide, barely adequate for 
two-way traffic. By contrast, only 16 percent of U.S. 
streets at this time were as narrow. Of course, these 
figures mask enormous variations within the city 
itself. Street width and parking outside the core area 
tend to be more substantial, but even newly built 
roads are comparatively narrow. 

As centralized authority and particular design ide- 
als grew more prominent in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, existing cities were partially recon- 
figured with planned extensions, often with regu- 
lar streets, next to the existing organic layout. For 
example, in the early eighteenth century, a part of Tri- 
este, Italy, abutting the old medieval city was platted 
in regular lots, wide streets were laid out, and a grand 
canal was built to allow large ships to dock right 
next to newly constructed warehouses, Sometimes 
portions of the old structure were demolished and 
replaced by a brand-new layout. In Chapter 12, we 


discussed the process of Haussmannization, where 
much of the older housing in Paris was demolished 
in order to create a new, more regular, street network 
lined with imposing apartment buildings, stores, and 
offices. 

‘The center of the European city is normally 
marked by a fairly low skyline that is still dominated 
by churches and medieval civic monuments. For 
‘example, the tallest structures in central Bologna are 
two towers builtin the twelfth century, with the tallest 
reaching only 322 feet. These remain the primary 
orienting feature for that city. Other Italian cities 
feature a prominent duomo or cathedral. In Paris, 
the Eiffel Tower orients the eyescape of the city, 
but the other buildings are relatively low, prohibited 
from exceeding a height of 65 feet. Skyscrapers 
are being built, and they are becoming more com- 
mon among corporate headquarters and some new 
apartment complexes. However, this construction is 
taking place outside the core area (Box 13.2). The 
result is a profile that resembles a "shallow bow! 
with a raised rim" (Lichtenberger, 1976, p. 95). The 
relative scarcity of skyscrapers in Europe means that. 
although Western Europe together contains great 
concentrations of wealth, only 2 of the 100 tallest 
buildings in the world are in Europe: the 981-foot 
‘Commerzbank Tower and the 843-foot Messeturm 
Building in Frankfurt, Germany, which are ranked 
Oist and 9Sth in the world. Frankfurt too is inter- 
esting as an example of a European city that has 
adopted a North American-style skyline, replacing 
many of its older buildings with new office spaces 
in the downtown, We do not know yet whether this 
remains an exception or heralds a new trend. 

A final historical element that impacts the mor- 
phology and look of many European cities is the city 
walls. As we sav in Chapter 2, most cities developed 
a system of walls and other fortifications in order 
to protect the cities from marauding soldiers, but 
also to serve as a clear demarcation between very 
separate urban and rural worlds. Over the course of 
the medieval and Renaissance periods, these walls 
continued to be expanded in order to accommodate 
larger population growth. They also became more 
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Figure 13.3 The physical terrain determines the shape of cities and in many cases its function: (a) a riverine settlement, 
(b) a natural harbor, (c) a defensive site, (d) along a linear ridge, (c) atop a hill, and (f) along a slope. Source: Kostof, 
Spiro, 1991. 


elaborate as a glacis—an undeveloped area outside of strong teritorial states and improved artillery 
the walls—was built so as to give thecity’s defenders techniques, these walls became useless and were 
an uninterrupted line of fire, With the development gradually demolished, Most of this occurred during 
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BOX 13.2 Postwar Urgan DevrLoruevrs: Rose’s EUR Centex Axp Pauis’s La DÉFENSE 


The process of urban decentralization has altered the mor- 
phology of cities throughout the developed world, At the 
Same time that many families and businesses have relo- 
cated to the suburbs, new nodes of economic activity have 
been created beyond the central business district. Many 
postwar European countries encouraged this trend, fearing 
too much concentration in the inner city, They fostered the 
creation of new towns, satellite cities, and growth poles. 
‘Their goals were torelieve some of the pressures within the 
inner city and to promote economic development. Relocat- 
ing economic activity outside the central city also enabled 
the construction of new modem districts with little disrup- 
tion to the historical core. 

The EUR district, located 5 miles outside Rome, exem- 
plifies these new development nodes, The EUR district was 
first envisioned by Mussolini asa pacan to Fascist grandeur, 
and building in the district stopped with his overthrow in 
1943. Since the 1960s the district has become a center 
for government ministries, major conventions and confer- 
ences, and business headquarters, Since the 1970s there 
has also been an expansion of office space, both from new 
construction and from the conversion of residential space. 
Housing for the affluent is situated just to the south ofthese 
administrative and commercial zones. The EUR district is 
among the most planned arcas in the Roman metropolitan. 
area, maintaining a scrupulous balance between buildings 
and green space. It is also among the most sterile, with little 
of the evening activity so beloved by Italians, Wide streets, 
office towers, a clear separation of functions—all of these 
hallmarks of the North American edge city have also gained 
a foothold in European cities (Figure B13.2). 

‘Another example is La Défense in Paris, situated about 
6 km northwest of the downtown, just past the Bois de 
Boulogne. The district of La Défense was established first 


the nineteenth century, when the walls of most of the 
major European centem were removed (although 
the walls around Paris remained until the 1920s). 
The effect of this demolition was to open up an enor- 
‘mous area of land just outside the urban core, and 
‘many nineteenth-century redevelopment schemes 
were able to take advantage of this new space, Prob- 
ably the most famous example is the Ringstrasse 
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Figure B132 Map of the EUR center, on the outskirts of 
Rome. Source: Agnew, John, 1995. 


in Vienna, where the wall and glacis areas were 
replaced with a circular road that included the city's 
most important public buildings and housing for the 
elite (Figure 134). 


Housing and Social Geography Compaciness 
and the historical legacy of European cities play 
major roles in the distribution of housing markets 


in the 1950s as a state development agency, but it took 
physical form in the 1960s as a venue for substantial office 
development. The peripheral location of La Défense, com- 
bined with its easy access to Paris along rail lines, allowed. 
for the creation of a state-sponsored, but mostly privately. 
owned, skyscraper district. Today, the district is a clear 
nucleus of employment, providing some 100,000 jobs to 
the Parisian agglomeration 

Despite its beginnings as a state development project, 
La Défense is mostly in private hands, Many French and 
foreign companies house their headquarters there, mak- 
ing it primarily an office district. In fact, during the early 
1980s La Défense captured more than half ofall new office 
space constructed in the entire metropolitan area. It has 
also become a major shopping mecca, and there have been 
efforts to incorporate some residential land into the district. 

In appearance, La Défense looks somewhat like the 
downtown of a modern North American city. In fact, 
it has been termed the “Parisian Manhattan,” with its 
wide streets, glass-box architecture, and skyscrapers, 
Which are not allowed within Paris itself (Figure B13.3), 


and the resulting social geography. Over the course 
of centuries, the building materials used within most. 
European cities have proved more durable than the 
wooden structures favored in the United States. 
Housing is expected to last for several centuries. The 
use of stone and brick has even been mandated by 
some municipal governments. For example, nearly 
200 years ago, the government of Helsinki required 
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"The district does contain a couple of notable pieces of 
public architecture: the 108-m-tall Grand Arche, with its 
hollow center, and the CNIT exhibition center, which now 
contains a shopping center and a hotel 
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Figure B133 Paris's modernistic quarter, named la 
Défense, contains the Grande Arche. 


the use of these construction materials within the 
central districts, Using these materials raises the 
costs of building considerably, but it also ensures 
that housing quality does not deteriorate nearly as 
rapidly. As a result, older housing built before the 
twentieth century is considered quite desirable; in 
fact, there may even be a prejudice against newer 
housing, As with the United States, older structures 
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Figure 13.4 The removal of Vienna's wall was fol- 
lowed by the constriction of a prominent ring road. the 
Ringstrasse, This diagram indicates the various urban. 
functions of the Ringstrasse zone, including elegant 
buildings and parks. Source: Lichtenberger, Elisabeth, 
1993, 


are in the center of the city, while newer structures 
are located toward the periphery. Unlike the United 
States, however, where most wealthy people choose 
newer, more spacious housing, many Europeans 
prefer more centrally located, older housing. 

Two other features of European cities are the 
relatively low rates of owner occupancy (which we 
discussed earlier) and the much greater tendency 
toward apartment living. The grand redevelopment 
schemes in Europe—such as the Haussmanniza- 
tion of Paris or the development of Vienna's 
Ringstrasse—established grand and luxurious 


apartment buildings. Each building offered up 
a microcosm of society, as the most prosperous 
families occupied spacious second-floor apartments 
with a panoramie view of the boulevard, while poorer 
families were pushed into upper-story fats with a 
courtyard view. Other cities in Continental Europe 
ako exhibit very high rates of apartment living. 
Overall, in cities with more than 100,000 people, 
about 80 percent of households live in apartments; in 
cities with more than 500,000 people, more than 90 
percent occupy apartments, 

Although all Europeans rely much more on apart- 
ments than do Americans—where the lion's share 
of housing is single-family detached units—there is 
considerable variation between countries. In Italy, 
it is not unusual to find apartment buildings in the 
smallest towns (Figure 13.5). In Great Britain, by 
contrast, single-family houses are quite common, 
although at rates still below those of the United States 
and Canada. Furthermore, mobility is considerably 
lower in Europe than in the United States. In the 
United States roughly one out of every nine peo- 
ple moves every year, the majority of these moves 

ing intrantirhan. This in itself ie a decline from a 
decade ago. Still, with the exception of Finland and 
Denmark, mobility in European countries is lower, 
sometimes less than a third of that rate (Figure 13.6). 
The reasons behind this differential are complex. The 
higher costs and more difficult financing of housing. 
may have some bearing, but lower mobility applies 


Courtesy of Dr. Davd H. Kaplan 


Figure 12.5 Apartment living is more common in 
Europe than in North America. This is especially evi- 
dent in small-town Italy, such as in this suburb of Rome, 
‘where most residents inhabit apartments, 
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Figure 13.6 This chart demonstrates the much greater mobility among residents of the United 
States compared to most European countries, Source: htip://www.federalreserve gov/pubs/feds/2011/ 
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in rental housing as well. Lower mobility means that 
people in rental housing are more likely to maintain 
their housing and that urban neighborhoods in gen- 
eral are far more stable, with less filtering 
Especially when compared to the North Ame: 
can case, affluent Europeans are more likely to live 
and stay in the historical core, while many of the 
poor are found in the city's outskirts, Reinforcing 
this trend is a greater tradition of providing publ 
housing. In most European contexts such housing 
extends over a far greater economic range than is 
true of the United States. Although itis occupied pre- 
dominantly by low-income households, it very often 
includes lower-middle-class and even white-collar 
tenants. In Europe, much of this public housing is 
placed where land is available, near the city's edge. 
Paris, for example, is ringed with a series of lower 


status apartment complexes to the north and south 
of the city proper, in which are located many of the 
city's poor, as well as several immigrant populations, 
Rather than experiencing inner-city blight, Paris suf- 
fers from a perceived crise des banlieues, or crisis 

of the suburbs, in which suburban public housing is 
ked in the public mind with social deprivation and 
inority overrepresentation. Riots in 2005 left lit 
tle doubt that the existing social and spatial arrange- 
ments had created suburban neighborhoods that were 
desperate and violent. 

The social geography of European cities has been 
studied through techniques drawn from social area 
analysis and factorial ecology (see Chapter 7). Such 
studies indicated that, like North American cities, 
European cities are divided by class. Class registers 
as the principal organizing factor, explaining about 
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one-third of the population distribution in cities. The 
next significant factors were indicators of density 
and household type. In European cities as in North 
America, variations still exist on the basis of house- 
hold size. However, because mobility rates are lower, 
Europeans are less likely to move as they go through 
life's transitions, such as starting families. The main 
point of difference with North American findings was 
that ethnic segregation did not emerge as a major 
dimension of urban morphology. Most studies were 
done several decades ago, however. In the meantime, 
cultural diversity and ethnic segregation have become 
more prominent. 

Figure 13.7 presents a schematic of a Western 
European city. Obviously, a single model of urban 
social geography cannot account for all of the dif- 
ferences among Western European cities. Neverthe- 
less, this schematic illustrates some of the features 
we have discussed, and it highlights differences with 
citiesin North America. In this, we can see the contin- 
ued attraction of the historical core, as well as many 
of the extensions developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which often replaced the wall and glacis. Older 


Figure 13.7 Schematic of a Western European city. The 
figure shows how Western European cities are oriented 
around a historic core, which also includes a large num- 
ber of affluent people. Social housing is found along the 
periphery, near industrial areas. Suburbanization among 
some of the affluent is also evident, Source: Authors. 


industrial zones stretch on one or both sides along the 
riverbanks or coast. 

As with the American city, there is a zone of 
transition, based in areas where cheaper, pre-World 
‘War I housing was constructed. Here are found 
some immigrant neighborhoods, more transient 
populations, and working-class populations. Very 
often, this zone extends in an arc from the train 
station away from the historic core. A broad sector of 
twentieth-century privately owned or rented housing. 
extends from the inner city toward a natural ameni 
(like a hill or forest). The edge of this zone cont 
suburban-style housing for the middle class and 
affluent, but with far smaller lots than are common 
in North America. Other sectors often feature pub- 
lic (or social) housing, containing a working-class 
population. The urban edge is usually marked by a 
limited-access highway and, in several cases, fast 
two- or four-lane highways lined with newer shop- 
ping and office complexes (Figure 13.8). In several 
cities, strict growth controls limit this type of retail 
and commercial sprawl, 


Aspects uf Change 
European cities have confronted several significant 
changes in the last century. changes that have altered 
their economic and social structure and that today 
leave a mark on the urban landscape. The most pro- 
found changes occurred as a result of World War Il, 
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Figure 138 The outskirts of many European cities, like 
this picture taken outside of Udine, Haly, show that 
automobile-oriented strip shopping is also common in 
Europe. 


which physically devastated several cities. Rotterdam 
and Le Havre, for example, were almost entirely lev- 
eled; in Germany's Ruhr Valley, overhalf of the hous 
ing stock in Dortmund and Duisberg was destroyed. 
In the aftermath, cities were given the opportunity to 
create themselves anew, though ata tragic loss to their 
older architecture. Wars continue to ravage the land- 
scape in some parts of Europe, as we sadly witnessed 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

‘There have also been other, more subtle changes 
that have transformed the European city. These trends 
might be categorized into changes in European cities" 
economic circumstances, changes in the cities’ polit- 
ical circumstances, and changes in the cities’ social 
and cultural composition, 


Changing Economic Circumstances During 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Euro- 
pean cities were clearly affected by industrialization, 
A few places within England's Midlands and Ger- 
many's Ruhr Valley became cities as a result of the 
new industrial economy; many others witnessed 
tremendous growth in their overall size and com- 
plexity. Changes in industrial processon influenced. 
urban development. Fordism, described in Chapter 6, 
encouraged concentration, both within particular 
regions and within clearly defined industrial belts of 
the city. The last quarter of the century witnessed 
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a shift toward a post-Fordist economy, marked by 
more flexible manufacturing processes, a more 
polarized social structure, and a greater autonomy of 
business from state intervention, This transition has 
also accompanied globalization. 

Such a shift changes the logic of spatial location, 
In recent years, many European cities have changed 
along the same lines as North American cities, albeit 
in a more modest fashion. The following discussion 
examines how economic changes have affected the 
mature and functions of European cities. 

Although European cities as a whole continue 
to retain more of their office functions within a 
central district, several of these office functions 
have relocated in the urban periphery. This is true 
of back-office functions, composed of the necessary 
clerical support for front-office administrative func- 
tions, which are still overwhelmingly centralized. 
Clerical workers are being physically separated from 
the people wbo administer the companies. The region 
surrounding Zurich, for instance, has become trans- 
formed as steel and concrete towers have proliferated 
paricular regions. New railroad lines and a new 
froowny north of Zurich have created a dense corridor. 
of office buildings, many still under construction 
(Figure 13.9), Like a corporate office complex in the 
United States, each building is self-contained, and 
the area shuts down after working hours. 


Figure 13.9 Office building construc- 
tion in suburban Zurich, 
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Post-Fordism also entails flexible consumption 
and living spaces. The major beneficiaries of the new 
economy are knowledge workers and other highly 
skilled professionals. Like their American counter- 
parts, many choose to live outside the city, occupying. 
territory that was previously rural. Although this is 
manifested in familiar housing subdivisions, Euro- 
pean exurbanites are also likely to occupy and refur- 
bish centuries-old farmhouses or villas. For example, 
Keil and Ronnenberger (2000) described the neorural 
revival in suburban Frankfurt, where a typical sight in 
front of a remodeled farmhouse is a four-wheel-drive 
jeep with a surfboard on the roof, 

Air traffic ties places together in an increasingly 
globalized world. With the increased prevalence of 
air travel, major European airports have emerged 
as cores of economic activity. At a larger scale, it 
becomes important for all major services and indus- 
tries to be situated within an hour or two of a major 
international airport. Services that depend directly 
on proximity to the airport—warehousing, courier 
services, hospitality—require even greater proximity 
and cluster around airports, where they are joined by 
Other businesses that can benefit from this location, 
This clustering thus results in the development of a 
new node of activity. This is particularly true of some 
of the largest international airports: Heathrow (Lon- 
don), Charles de Gaulle (Paris), Zaventum (Brussels), 
and Frankfurt's airport, which has become the Largest 
single employer in the entire urban region, providing. 
nearly 80,000 jobs. An additional feature is the intro- 
duction of a high-speed rail network, linking existing 
national systems and creating new systems. Access 
to this network will become a key facilitator of urban 
growth, and those cities left behind will likely suffer 

Of course, the interconnection of economic act 
ties across national lines has been an economic main- 
stay since the Middle Ages. when Genoese bankers 
set up offices in Flemish and Hanseatic communities. 
However, some observers suggest that these tenden- 
cies have now reached acritical mass where the very 
character of European cities is being transformed. 
On the street, the influence of globalization can be 
witnessed in stores and fast-food restaurants, The 
large cities contain several McDonald's restaurants, 


for instance, Milan has six of these within a couple 
of blocks of its central square. This has led some crit- 
ics to refer to the "McDonaldization" of the world. 
European chain stores like H&M are even more evi- 
dent, as transactions occur freely within the European 
Union. 

It is important to note that, although this homoge- 
nization seems a dramatic development to European 
eyes, compared to most American cities it is still 
quite restrained. Small independent businesses con- 
tinue to play a big role in the retail sector. The latest 
(2011) information from the European Us 
that "microfirms" with one to nine employees make 
up 93 percent of all nonfinancial firms and that half of 
all jobs are in businesses with less than 50 employees, 


Changes in the Political and Cultural Milieu 
Although European cities have long been regarded as 
centers of culture, they have not been considered cen- 
ters of cultural diversity. The dominant migration pat- 
terns in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
were from the countryside to the city and emigration 
to overseas destinations such as the United States and 
Canada. In the last 50 years, this situation hus begun. 
to change. Robert Dickinson’s text, The West Euro- 
pean City, published in 1962, had almost nothing to 
say about immigrants. By contrast, modern studies of 
European cities cannot avoid the subject. Immigra- 
tion and cultural diversity have become controversial 
topics, as can be seen in the emergence of right-wing, 
anti-immigrant political movements in nearly every 
European country. 

Todays immigrants come mostly from less 
developed countries, often former colonies. Great 
Britain draws Jamaicans, Indians, and Pakistanis; 
France attracts Algerians and West Africans; Italy 
lures Ethiopians and Somalians; and the Netherlands 
brings in people from Indonesia and Surinam, Other 
times, migrants arrive to fill gaps in the labor force. 
‘The guest worker program in the former West Ger- 
many brought in a number of workers from Turkey, 
for example. Initially, many of these workers came 
without families and rotation back to Turkey was 
encouraged. However, by the early 1970s labor 
migration programs in Germany and elsewhere had 


been greatly liberalized, allowing for longer stays 
and family reunification, Short-term labor migrants 
thus became true immigrants in every sense of the 
word, raising their children and grandchildren in 
their adopted countries. The increased presence of 
immigrants is charted in Table 13.5, which shows 
the immigrant percentages, by country, in Europe. 
Although this is countrywide data, the vast majority 
of immigrant groups settle in cities. Over time, 
immigrants have settled in particular parts of the 
city. There is no district where a single ethnic group 
comprises 95 percent or more of the population, as 
is true among African Americans in almost every 
large American city. At the same time, most minority 
populations are distributed unevenly throughout the 
urban landscape and often cluster in specific neigh- 
borhoods. In Paris, for example, North and West 
African populations are found along the northern 
outskirts of the city, some in public housing, but 
many more in private rentals. Conversely, the foreign 
and foreign-born population in many German cities 
is more concentrated within the inner city. 
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‘The Dutch case is somewhere inthe middle. Turks 
and Moroccans in both Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
are clustered in older turn-of-the-century and some 
newer areas, mainly because they require the larger. 
dwellings to accommodate larger families. They are 
not found in older nineteenth century inner-city dis- 
tricts, nor in the newest places on the outskirts. The 
Dutch case also characterizes much of the urban 
diversity within European cities, There is a concen- 
tration to be sure, but it does not exceed 20 percent 
of a neighborhood for any single group. Segregation 
levels are modest. 

A related aspect of some European cities is the 
presence of ethnic divisions and even rival nation- 
alisms, These divisions are not related to immigration 
from less-developed countries. Rather, they occur 
where cities have become divided by ethnicity, For 
example, Bolzano, Ttaly, is divided between the 
South Tyrolean German-speaking population and 
the Italian-speaking population, Members of these 
two groups largely inhabit separate neighborhoods 
within the city, although they intermingle in vari- 
ous shopping and employment districts. Likewise, 


Table 13.5 Foreign Population in Western Europe, as a Percentage of Total Population 


Toul Outside EU 
Country 1090 1908 2000-2009 —— Main Population Groups 

Belgium 91 87 91 29 Marocco, France, Netherlands, former Yugoslavia, Germany 
Denmark 37 4k S8 a8 Trag, Somalia, Germany, Turkey, Norway 

Finland 05 16 59 17 S tonia, Former Yugoslavia, Iraq 

France 63 NA 58 38 — Marocco, Algeria, Turkey, Tunisia, United States, West Africa 
Germany 84 89 88 57.0 Former Yugoslavia, Poland, Turkey, Taly, Russia 

Ireland 23 30 13 E United Kingdom, United States 

Haly là 22 65 46 Morocco, Albania, former Yugoslavia, Romania, China 
Luxembourg 794 356 435 60 France, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, United States 
Netherlands 46 42 39 21 Morocco, Turkey, Germany, United Kingdom, Belgium 
Norway 34763 29 Former Yugoslavia, Sweden, Iraq, Denmark, Somalia 
Portugal ii d8 42 34 Brazil, Spain, Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde, Angola 

Spain 07 18 123 74 Morocco, United Kingdom, Germany, Portugal, France 
Sweden 55 55 59 32 Finland, Norway, Iraq, former Yugoslavia, Denmark 
Switzerland 163 190 217 83 Taly, former Yugoslavia, Portugal, Germany, Spain 

United Kingdom 38 66 39 United States, Australia, South Africa, India, New Zealand 
United States 94 17 129 


Source: bp/iwww LocdLorg/publiations/ebook/S 10113 1E PDF 
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Brussels contains both Flemings and Wallonians 
(French-speaking residents of southern Belgium). 
Segregation between these two populations in the 
city mirrors the political partition of Belgium as a 
whole. Belfast in Northern Ireland has suffered from 
especially intense religious conflicts. 

Finally, the political function of many European 
cities is changing as Europe changes. Many of these 
cities achieved their greatest level of growth during 
the age of imperialism, Paris, London, Vienna, 
Rome, and Brussels styled themselves capitals of 
vast overseas and continental empires. Following 
World War II, these empires collapsed, and the for- 
mer imperial powers became small national states. 
Since that time these states have joined into a series 
of associations—the European Common Market, 
the European Community, and now the European 
Union—that have promoted greater economic and 
political integration, including a common currency 
that debuted in January 1999. 

The direct consequences of this increased integra- 
tion are clear for some cities, For example, Brussels 
has become the headquarters for most of the Euro- 
pean Union's administrative offices, giving it promi- 
nence as a diplomatic center and as a headquarters 
for nongovernmental and intergovernmental organi- 
zations, Strasbourg, France—in a borderland that has 
changed hands with Germany several times—has 
become the headquarters for the European Parlia- 
‘ment, the political arm of the European Union. Other 
cities have also benefited from increased intergov- 
ernmental ties: Geneva, Vienna, Paris, London, and 
Luxembourg City, to name a few. 

Indirectly, the consequences of European integra- 
tion may be even more profound for certain cities. A 
common European economy renders many aspects of 
a peculiarly national economy unnecessary. National 
borders and separate currencies no longer serve as 
economic barriers. Cities may be able to serve as cen- 
tral places for markets across national boundaries. 
Other cities might benefit simply because of their bor- 
der locations. Increased integration also hurts some 
cities that are located far away from major transporta- 
tion corridors. 


COrries iN Post-Communist EASTERN EUROPE. 


Cities in Eastem Europe occupy a middle ground 
between the developed cities of Western Europe, 
North America, and Japan on the one hand and cities 
in developing societies on the other. Many Eastern 
European cities were part of the grand urban tradi- 
tions of Renaissance, Baroque, and Imperial Europe. 
‘Budapest and Prague were twoof the major centers of 
the Austrian Hapsburg Empire and could compete in 
sophistication and elegance with any European cap- 

Other cities, like Danzig (Gdansk) and Riga, 
flourished as key members of medieval Hanseatic 
trading league. At the same time, however, Eastern 
Europe generally lagged behind Western Europe in 
economic development and urbanization. Long after 
Teudalism had ended in Western Europe, it was still 
going strong in the east. By the tum of the twenti- 
eth century, a huge gap in wealth existed between 
industrialized northwest Europe and the backwaters 
of Eastem Europe. In addition, much of the urban 
development in the east was affected by war and 
imperialism. Wars between the expanding Ottoman 
‘Turkish Empire and the lands the Ottomans sought 
to conquer exacted a heavy toll on many of the 
towns and cities that stood in their path. When the 
Ottomans finally gained control of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, this conquest dampened the growth of many 
smaller cities and towns. Austrian Hapsburg domina- 
tion in east-central Europe also siphoned off many of 
the region's resources to benefit areas further west. In 
the German areas further north, economic conditions 
were a bit more advanced; many cities here began 
to industrialize after 1870. City growth followed. By 
World War I, Poland and the eastern portion of Ger- 
many were close to 50 percent urbanized. 

Any promise of orderly economic and urban 
development in Eastern Europe was disrupted by the 
world wars and the imposition of Communist ideol- 
ogy, World War T began in the Balkans and involved 
a number of powers with territory in Eastern Europe: 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the Ottoman 
Empire. By the war's end, the empires in the region 
had been eliminated, replaced by a system of weak 


national states. World War II was far more destruc- 
tive, Repeated bombings reduced many Eastern 
European cities to rubble, genocide lacerated the 
social fabric of the cities, and the boundary changes 
after the war found many people separated from 
places they had previously frequented. In the years 
immediately following World War Il. cities on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain had to contend with mass 
migrations of displaced people: perhaps as many as 
31 million people had to change their residences. 

Countries under Soviet domination were con 
pelled to adopta Communist ideology that altered the 
progress of urbanization once again. To be fair, many 
of the new governments helped regenerate economic 
in devastated communities. Vestiges of the 
old feudal society were vanquished, industrial pro- 
duction was significantly expanded, and urbanization 
levels quickly rebounded. The newly installed Com- 
munist governments were not interested in repeating. 
capitalist models of urban development. Instead they 
imposed a particular type of urban development, very 
different from any attempted before. 


Communist Urban Dovolopmont 
Unlike cities in Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica, Eastern European cities were not permitted to 
develop according to market principles. Rather, their 
growth was directed by the govemment and was 
guided by a few simple tenets. 

The first tenet was that, with a few exceptions, 
all land was owned by the state. Property rights as 
we know them simply did not exist because individ- 
"al property was not sanctioned. The absence of a 
bid-rent market meant that the distribution of func- 
tions was by government decree. Central business 
districts existed as a result of government activity 
and decisions, although it is important to note that 
many cities contained quite impressive central busi- 
ness districts, in which governments normally chose 
to locate their activities. Similarly, there was less 
of a density gradient. Many cities were decentral- 
ized, with factories, shops, and residences located 
in equal numbers throughout the urban area, The 
egalitarian premise of socialist society meant that 
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few class divisions were allowed to exist, although 
the Communist elite generally fared quite well when 
resources were allocated. This ideology was reflected 
in an urban landscape that was generally devoid of 
“good” or "bad" neighborhoods. It also discouraged 
the construction of distinctive dwellings. Rather, 
most people lived in apartment blocks, essentially 
large-scale public housing. 

A strong commitment was made to central 
planning at all levels. Cities were directed by 
five-year economic plans. Governments attempted. 
to arrange the economic size and specialization of 
each city within the urban hierarchy. Some cities 
were established as heavy producers, while oth- 
ers were earmarked as administrative centers or 
as transportation hubs. Governments also tried to 
influence the size of cities. For example, they con- 
trolled migration into and out of each city. ‘There 
was also a vision of an optimum city size. Initially, 
planners wanted to restrict cities t» a population of 
between 50,000 and 100,000. This "optimum" was 
revised upward unti governments finally realized 
that it was impossible to enforce and the optimum 
was abandoned, Within the city, planners sought 
to create neighborhood units that would provide 
residents with all of their necessities—health care, 
education, shopping—while they also minimized the 
journey to work. These microdistricts were built, 
but in reality they did not offer the optimal range of 
services. Many simply became enormous apartment 
complexes housing thousands of people rather than 
integrated communities. 

Finally, most Communist cities were perceived 
as centers of production rather than as centers of 
consumption. The idea was that these cities would 
spearhead economic modernization with new social- 
ist factories, As a consequence, the industrial sector 
was overemphasized, while consumer services were 
marginalized, Stores and services atrophied from a 
lack of support and, at least in principle, the absence 
of private enterprise. A few Communist states, 
notably Yugoslavia and Hungary, relaxed some of 
the restrictions against private enterprise and were 
rewarded with a greater availability of goods, 
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Figure 13.10 shows the model of the ideal Com- 
 munist city as embodied by the actual city of Magni- 


togorsk. The schematic emphasizes the linearity of 
the ideal city—parallel belts of housing (with ser- 
vices) and industry separated by a green zone. This 
arrangement produced a more even spread of indus- 
try and provided ample green space. 

The ideal of a rational ordering of urban functions 
that would give everybody a healthful surrounding 
environment and minimize the journey to work was 
only partly realized. The lack of a market for land 
often resulted in more confusion rather than less. In 
the end, workers tended to go all over the city, for 
shopping and working, rather than to just one spe- 
cific area. Communist societies thus discovered what 
capitalist planners found over and over again: It is 
simply impossible to enforce a jobs/housing balance 
such that all people live where they work and work 
where they live. Many governments did make up for 
this in part through the heavy subsidization of mass 
transportation, In Moscow, for instance, it was pos- 
sible to ride the extensive subway system for a few 
pennies. In addition, the governments found it diffi- 
cult to provide housing for everybody who needed 
Ideally, every person was supposed to get housing 
directly from the state, In reality, housing was more 
flexible, By the end of the socialist era, a majority of 
housing in Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia was 
‘owner occupied, at higher percentages than those that 
prevailed in many Western European countries 

Ideals of equality were also sidestepped, as 
cities became socially segregated. For example, a 
study of Hungary showed that in many cases the 
best-connected members of society, usually members 
of the Communist Party elite, were able to enjoy a 


Figure 13.10 The Soviet city of Magnitogorsk demon- 
strates some of the principles of the Communist city. 
Functions are laid out in a lincar patiem. Nearest the 
river was a long linear park, followed by a residential 
area, a green zone, a thoroughfare. a factory zone, and 
the railway. Source: Bater, James, 1984. 


better quality of housing at highly subsidized prices, 
"while poorer, less influential families often paid 
more for lower-quality housing, Similarly, a study 
of Warsaw discovered that better educated people 
lived in new, well-equipped cooperative dwellings, 
whereas the poorly educated lived in old, badly 
equipped flats oc small houses. 


Post-Communist Development 

Most of the social and economic principles we jus 
discussed were cast aside as countries discarded their. 
Communist governments in the late 1980s. Since that 
ime Eastern Europe has implemented new politi 
cal and economic systems. Tt is important to note 
just how varied the experiences of different East. 
em European countries have been. Some countries, 
like the former Yugoslav Republic of Slovenia, have 
done extraordinarily well. Slovenia has succeeded in 
throwing off the shackles of communism and cen- 
tralized Yugoslav control. Slovenia became an EU 
‘member in 2007 and by 2012 it enjoyed a per capita 
purchasing power parity of approximately $28,000, 
not far below that of neighboring Italy and Austria 
and greater than Greece. The Czech Republic, Slo- 
vakia, Hungary and Poland are almost as prosperous. 
The cities in these places buzz with new development, 
and although many people are still underemployed, 
a greater share of the population has begun to enjoy 
the fruits of a consumer society (Box 13.3). At the 
other exireme is Albania, a country that has barely 
emerged from decades of totalitarian repression and 
that has yet to undergo a true industrial transition. In 
between are countries like Bulgaria, Romania, Croa- 
tia, and most of the successor states of the Soviet 
Union. Despite these variations, we can identify a few 


BOX 133. Tur Oto vp New Crr or Pracur. 


Of all ofthe Eastern European cities to emerge from Soviet 
domination in the late 19805, Prague in the Czech Repub- 
Jic is the most luminous (Figure B13.4). Much of Prague's 
success is a direct product of its past. Established in the 
ninth century, Prague grew rapidly during the fourteenth 
century. The city developed a strongly cohesive central his- 
torical core, built along both banks of the Viva River, 
Later, Prague became one of the major centers of the Aus- 
trian Empire, afier Vienna and Budapest, and was further 
developed with architecture dating from the Hapsburg era. 
Fortunately, Prague was spared during the world wars. In. 
the post-Communist era, Prague has emerged as the pri 
mary city and capital of a fairly prosperous country and 
as a major tourist destination for Westerners, including a 
large community of American expatriates, eager to sample 
its riches 

‘The structure of Prague mixes the oldest with the newest 
elements: from the medieval and Hapsburg far past, to the 
Communist near past, to the capitalist present. The city is 
laid out as a series of concentric circles. At the center is 


Courtesy of Dr. David H. Kaplan 


Figure B134 Prague, Czech Republic, has hecome s 
popular destination among tourists largely because it has. 
retained much of its historic charm. 


basie changes that have tumed Eastern European 
cities in a new direction. 

With the introduction of capitalism, cities have 
moved away from a centrally planned economy and 
toward a market economy. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the land market, where property is treated 
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the historical core, by far the most prominent administra- 
tive and commercial part of the city, but containing only 
5 percent of the total population. Surrounding this core is a 
ring of pre-World War Il apartment blocks, sprinkled with 
industrial districts, that still contain about 40 percent ofthe 
population. Around this ring is another belt of more luxari- 
‘ous single-family houses and garden towns, inspired by the 
thinking of Ebenezer Howard (sce Chapter 12). This belt is 
surrounded by an outer periphery that is situated within the 
municipal boundaries but is still largely rural. Fortunately, 
the Communist government, which ruled from 1945 until 
1989, left much of this urban development alone, focusing 
instead on the construction of large housing estates. Initial 
plans called for a balance of housing. jobs, and services, 
but these ideals were quickly abandoned in favor of quick 
construction, 

Since the collapse of the Communist government in 
1989, Prague has been the focus of intense change. The 
Czech Republic—especially Prague—has emerged as a 
favored investment region for foreign wading companies 
and producer services, These companies have occupied 
much of the historical core and have also built some 
new structures nearby in the older prewar districts, Res- 
‘dential usage in the center has declined, especially for 
lower-income people. Gentrification has taken hold in the 
remaining residential properties; rent in one central district 
increased five-fold between 1995 and 1998. By the end of 
the 19905, the cuter city also suburbanized, as single-family 
houses, new apartments, and especially tores, warehouses, 
and offices were constructed. As with other economically 
promising cities, Prague has added a ring of development 
on its outskirts and has also revitalized much of its inner 
city as well, particularly near the core. However Prague has 
also become more divided economically. It now has greater 
income disparities than London, and a large segment ofthe 
population is shut out of the increasingly expensive housing 
market. 


as a commodity to be bought and sold. Especially 
within desirable cities, values of certain properties 
have risen considerably. 

‘The sectoral weighting of the economy has 
changed. Inefficient industries—previously protected 
by an absence of imports from the West- have been 
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rapidly abandoned in the wake of capitalist restruc- 
turing. Large tracts of industrial land have been left 
abandoned and the workers in these industries have 
been laid off. By contrast, the previously neglected 
service sector has expanded tremendously. Much 
of this transformation has been instigated by for- 
eign companies, but there has also been an upsurge 
of small-scale private enterprise in many cities. 
With changes in the economy, a strong gray- or 
black-market economy has proliferated as people 
seek to eke out a living in any way possible. 

In addition, evidence suggests that socioeconomic 
divisions within the cities are increasing and that 
the housing situation is generally quite unstable. 
A few individuals—often former government and 
party officials, entrepreneurs, former scientists, and 
experts—are wealthy enough 10 afford newly con- 
structed, high-quality housing in central locations 
and in new suburbs. Many households whose eco- 
nomic situation has stabilized have opted to move 
‘out of some of the Communist-era housing estates, 
which may yet become zones of urban blight. Gentri 
fication is pushing existing populations of poor and 
elderly out of desirable areas, Housing shortages, bud 
enough during the Communist period, have become 
acute as property rents have been allowed to escalate 
and state subsidies have dwindled, Much of the new 
housing that was developed goes to the affluent, who 
still constitute a small segment of society. 

The previous totalitarian nature of economic plan- 
ning has created a distaste for any form of urban plan- 
ning. Local governments are often weak, and many 
have to contend with a daunting array of problems. 
Many local issues, such as historic preservation, may 
end up taking a backseat to problems of finding jobs 
and housing for everybody. 

Eastern European cities have a long historical 
legacy dating from before the Communist era, 
although the region as a whole was not highly urban- 
ized. Many cities, especially small and medium-sized. 
cities, experienced their greatest growth during the 
Communist era, The imprint on the land, in the form 
of massive factory works, huge apartment com- 
plexes, and triumphalist architecture, is a new legacy 
‘with which the post-Communist city must contend. 


Crrits iv JAPAN 


Outside of Europe and North America, the most 
populous developed region is Japan. Unlike most 
other Asian countries, Japan was never victimized 
by outside colonization, Strong and self-sufficient, 
Japan maintained a society that was closed to the 
outside world from the 1600s until 1868, when it 
opened itself up to Western commerce and diplo- 
macy, During the late nineteenth century, Japan 
became an imposing military and economic power. 
Japan defeated China in 1895 and Russia in 1905, 
becoming one of the most powerful nations in the 
world. Japanese colonial expansion in the years 
leading up to World War Il created a vast East 
Asian empire. Japan's defeat led it to renounce 
imperialism and military aggression but also enabled 
it to concentrate fully on economic development. 
Today, Japan is the third largest economy in the 
world, after the United States and China. According 
to Fortune magazine, it is the home to six of the 
world's 50 largest corporations in 2013, and one of 
the world’s 20 largest banks (a decline from 1990, 
"when Ir contained 11 out of 207). Even with lis recent 
spate of bad economic fortune, Japan's economic 
power extends much farther than its military power 
ever did. 

Japanese cities have a long history, primarily 
as administrative centers for lords and samurai. 
Although Japan was a feudal society before 1870, it 
contained a fairly well-established system of towns. 
Many of the significant Japanese cities of today were. 
once old "castle towns" controlled by the regional 
lord. Preindustrial Japan contained three especially 
important cities—Edo (Tokyo), the political capital; 
Osaka, the commercial capital; and Kyoto, the sacred 
center—that were large by world standards, 

After 1870 commerce and industry became much 
more important and significantly affected Japanese 
urbanization, By 1875, Japan was only about 10 per- 
cent urbanized. Tokyo, the nation’s capital and pri- 
mary city, was large, but it had fewer than 1 million 
inhabitants and was dwarfed by large cities in the 
United States, Europe, and China, No other Japanese 
city was among the 30 most populous in the world. 


By 1925 Japan's cities had begun to assert them- 
selves. Now Tokyo was clearly in the top tier of cities, 
along with London and New York. It had become 
a “world city" in terms of its population and would 
soon become one in terms of its economic influence, 
Yet urban Japan contained only about one-fourth of 
the national population. In contrast to North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe, Japan remained overwhelm- 
ingly rural. It was only after World War II that Japan 
urbanized rapidly, shooting from 24 percent urban to 
72 percent urban between 1945 and 1970, a transfor- 
mation more dramatic than that of any other country. 
Japan thus accomplished in 25 years what had taken 
the United States 100 years. By 1968 Tokyo was the 
largest city in the world, a position it maintains to this 
day, and Osaka was the fourth largest. 

In addition to overall urban growth, Japan's indus- 
trialization also spawned a major redistribution of 
its population. Peripheral castle towns atrophied as 
more people moved to the coastal plain along the 
Pacific coast of the main island of Honshu. A densely 
woven urban landscape, known as the Tokaido corri- 
dor, was created among Tokyo, Nagoya, and Osaka. 
This section contains some of the densest populations 
and highest land values in the world, If extended fur- 
ther south, Japan’s megalopolis also includes Kyoto 
(the ancient capital and still an important city), Kobe, 
Hiroshima, and the northern Kyushu island cities of 
Kitakyushu and Fukuoka (Figure 13,11), This mega- 
Jopolis contains almost two-thirds of Japan's popula- 
tion on only 3 percent of its land. 


Structure of Japanese Cities 

‘The complexity of Japanese cities cannot be fully 
described in this brief section, and you might wish to 
consult a couple of useful books listed in the Read- 
ings for more information. However, a few impor- 
tant aspects of Japanese cities are mentioned here. 
First, the primary factor in Japanese urban morphol- 
ogy is density, Japan's population density of 873 peo- 
ple per square mile is similar to England, Holland, 
and Belgium, but Japan has a far more rugged topog- 
raphy. The amount of land svailable for agriculture 
or urban development is a small proportion, perhaps 
‘one-eighth, of the total, This lack of exploitable land 
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dramatically boosts the physiological density, that 
is, the number of people divided by the amount of 
land suitable for most agricultural and urban uses. 
Therefore, the Japanese have had to devise ways of 
accommodating urbanism within tiny spaces. Further 
complicating the picture is Japan's location on some 
‘major tectonic fault lines. Earthquakes are quite com- 
mon, and, until recently, tall buildings were rare. 

Land in Japan is incredibly valuable. Up until the 
early 1990s, land prices increased rapidly but the 
collapse of Japan’s “bubble economy” brought down 
property values. When Japanese property was at its 
peak, the Japanese land price per unit area was 100 
times greater than that of the United States and office 
space in Tokyo cost 10 times more than in New York. 
In fact, Japanese real estate speculation in the United 
States was prompted by the relative cheapness of 
American land. Today, even after the cooling of land 
Prices, Tokyo remains the world’s most expensive 
city, according to a CNN/Money survey, followed by 
Osaka. 

Asa result of density ard cost, the 
all of the available land in an intensive manner. 
Within the cities, almost no property is allowed to 
g0 idle. If it is being held on speculation, it will be 
used for something else on an interim basis. The 
size of housing space is restricted by its cost. The 
Japanese are wealthy people, but most cannot afford 
spacious housing, The average price for a newer 
condominium in central Tokyo is over $1500 per 
square foot; older units are between $750 and $1500 
per square foot. As a result, the average household 
crams into a tiny living space, smaller than one 
finds in Western Europe and downright diminutive 
by American standards, Most Japanese prefer to 
entertain outside their homes. 

Japanese cities are compact and monocentic. 
Compactness has long been a feature of the Japanese 
lifestyle, even when the population was smaller 
and rural. Streets are narrow, parking lots are rare, 
shops and residences are small, and inside the home 
most Japanese utilize space to the fullest. This 
compactness extends to the city as a whole. As a 
rule, Japanese cities have decentralized, but they 
continue to be intensely focused around the central 
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business district. Because land here is so expensive, 
most residential uses have been pushed out in favor 
of commercial property. The mass transit s 
among the most efficient and most crowded in the 
world, ferries people into the city (Figure 13.12). The 
average Tokyo commute is over two hours round trip 
and congestion is a major problem (see Box 13.4). 
Even so, polycentric edge cities are rare 


The Japanese neighborhood is a complex mix of 
different uses. The functional separation so common 
in the United States is replaced by functional inte- 
gration of residential and commercial uses. Despite 
Japan's reputation as a land of huge conglomerates, 
Japanese cities are havens for small businesses, espe- 
cially stores and restaurants. There are proportion- 
ately twice as many wholesalersand retailers as in the 
United States. Mom-and-pop stores flourish because 
the Japanese prefer to patronize them, even if they 


Figure 13,11 The bulk of Japar's popu- 
lution lives im a megalopolis, stretching 
east to west from Tokyo through Osaka 
to Fukuoka on Japan's southern island of 
Kyushu. Source: Karan, P.P. and Kristin 
Stapleton, 1997, 


are more expensive. Malls and huge "category-killer" 
stores—large retail outlets specializing in one type 
of merchandise, like electronics—exist, but have yet 


Figure 13.12 Japan's trains are so popular that it often 
requires the services of professional "crammem" to 
ensure that everybody can get on board. 


BOX 134. TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY INTELLIGENT TRAFFIC 
SYSTEMS AND CONGESTION RELIEF IN 
Javanese Crries 


As is tme throughout the world, automobile usage in 
Japanese cities js increasing rapidly. High densities and 
limited space have aggravated traffic congestion. The tradi- 
tional way to deal with traffic congestion has been to build 
more highways. The difficulty many Japanese cities expe- 
rience is that the demand for roads far outstrips any oppor- 
tunity to increase road capacity. Many Japanese cities were 
built up well before the automobile era and space is already 
at an extraordinary premium. Moreover, citizens in Japan 
have balked at developing more and wider roads, worrying 
about the effect on the social and natural environment. 
Enter the promise of high technology: Intelligent Traf- 
fic Systems (ITS). These systems promise to not only 
reduce traffic congestion but to also enhance traffic safety. 
Japanese auto companies have heen leaders in this field, 
with Toyota and Nissan particularly active. One of the 
more promising developments has been proposed by Nis- 
san Motor Company, They are piloting a system thar relies 
on vehicle-to-infrastructure communication. The informa- 
tion comes from optical beacons along the side of the road 
(other ITS use sensors planted in the road itself), and infor- 
mation from other vehicles as well. Data from these sources. 
3 then sent to a driver's navigation screen where real-time 
maps exhibit traffic flow. This way, congestion roadblocks 
can be avoided. Perhaps more valuable is the ability of this 
system to let drivers know of the approach of other cars and 
also to warn drivers of speeding in school zones, Toyota 
Motor Corporation is proposing to test a similar system. 
Intelligent wansporation system technology has 
become increasingly popular. Global positioning devices 
on vehicles and sensors on or under roadways combine 


to fully penetrate into Japanese shopping habits. The 
cohesiveness of the urban neighborhood is enhanced. 
by the fact that shopkeepers and customers live near 
their stores. 

Japanese cities are socially integrated. Overall, 
the distribution of income is far more even in Japan 
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with fast computers to process and deliver traffic-related 
information in an intuitive way (Figure B13.5), These tests 
now taking place in Japan promise to help mitigate the 
worst effects of increased trafic in cities throughout the 
world. 
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Figure BI3.S High technology navigation systems now 
being tested in Japanese cities promise to alleviate urban 
raffic congestion while enhancing safety 


than in the United States, Even heads of giant cor- 
porations are paid relatively modest salaries, and 
there are far fewer desperately poor people in Japan. 
"This greater economie equality extends to pl 
as well as individuals. Within Osaka's metropoli 
tan arca, for example, the wealthiest jurisdiction has 
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a per capita income only 50 percent greater than 
the poorest town. This contrasts sharply with spa- 
tial income gaps in US. cities. In the Cleveland 
metropolitan area, for example, the wealthiest cen- 
sus tract enjoyed a median household income of more 
than $200,000 in 2000, a number 35 times greater 
than the poorest tract. Japanese neighborhoods are 
relatively well integrated in terms of income and 
‘occupation, although they certainly contain many dif- 
ferent levels of housing quality from expensive con- 
dominiums to older wooden, low-income housing. 
Nevertheless, there is some place-bused social sepu- 
ration. Wealthier people prefer to live closer to work, 
especially in Tokyo, where they tend to occupy more 
inner-city locations. 

Despite the crowding and the jumble of differ- 
ent uses, Japanese cities are exceptionally clean 
and relatively crime free. Litter is not a problem, 
although industrial and automobile pollution has 
become onerous, Rates of both violent and property 
crimes in Japan are among the lowest in the world. 
Most women feel safe walking alone at night, and a 
lost wallet will more often than not be returned. An 
‘overwhelming sense of social cohesiveness: marks 
Japanese society. 


Changes in Japanese Cities 
Japanese cities have changed rapidly in the last half 
century, and they continue to change. Some of this 
change has been orchestrated by Japan's powerful 
government ministries. In the 1980s, for example, 
the government established a plan to create a series 
of technological cities, which it called technopolis 
cities, that would operate as high-technology incu- 
bators (Figure 13.13). An additional goal was to 
try to redirect some of the growth away from the 
major cities. This plan was intended to aid regions 
that were relatively backward and that continued to 
suffer from “brain drain” of their best and brightest 
residents. Its success is hard to measure right now, 
because Japan has been in a profound economic 
slump since the 1990s. 

One change not directly orchestrated by the gov- 
ernment is the increase in Japan's urban diversi 
The Japanese consider themselves unique, and they 
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Figure 13.13 Map 


showing 
mopolis centers as of 1993, after which the 
program slowed. Technopolis centers were des- 
ignated by the government to act as incubators 
of high-technology industries. Source: Japanese 
Beonemie Planning Agency, 1993. 


Japans tech- 


consider Japan to be a homogeneous society. This 
is not entirely true, however; about 4 percent of 
Japanese belong to some minority group. A few peo- 
ple with Chinese ancestry inhabit the southem island 
of Kyushu, and there are still several Ainu peoples, 
an indigenous people of Japan, living in the north- 
em island of Hokkaido. There is also an outcaste 
group, the burakumin, who are of Japanese descent 
but have been marked as a distinct caste for 1,000 
years. The Korean community, many of whom were 
forced into Japan after it colonized Korea, are now 
largely Japanese-born but are not citizens, In addi- 
tion, the 1980s and 1990s witnessed a surge in immi- 
gration among Chinese, Brazilians, South Asians, 
and Filipinos. Most come for employment and take 
jobs shunned by the Japanese themselves. Unlike 
class groups, which are largely integrated, distinct 
ethnic groups, including the burakumin, are segre- 
gated within Japanese 
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Although all cities share some common charac- 
teristics, it is important for urban geographers to 
recognize some of the major differences among 
cities, particularly among broad cultural regions, 
Cities within the developed world share many trai 
By and large, they possess adequate infrastructure 
(utilities, water, sewer, streets, housing) to accom- 
modate most of their population. They are primarily 
found in countries that have already urbanized and 
where population growth in gencral is stable. This 
means that urban populations are increasing slowly, 
if at all, and most cities are mature, 

Within this broad set of characteristics, how- 
ever, differences abound. Most of this chapter has 
focused on Western European cities and has tried 
to uncover features that distinguish these cities 
from those of North America. In addition, we have 
discussed how European cities are changing. What 
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are the new challenges—economic and social—they 
must confront, and how are they dealing with these 
challenges? One set of cities experiencing massive 
changes are those of Eastern Europe. For most of 
the twentieth century, these cities were organized. 
according to the logic of communism, As a result, 
panticular economic forces that are intrinsic to urban. 
orpanization elsewhere, such as land value, were 
of negligible importance. Since the 1990s, these 
cities have contended with transitions to more of a 
system. Japanese cities represent some- 
thing else entirely: they exist within the developed 
world but fit within an entirely different cultural 
realm. Within all of these areas, cities display impor- 
tant individual variations, but understanding broad 
differences is important, too. In Chapters 14 and 
15 we will examine the fastest growing cities in the 
world—ihose within the developing world. We will 
see how economic constraints and population growth 
help to create a set of entirely different features, 


CHAPTER 1 4 


CITIES IN THE LESS DEVELOPED WORLD 


"Chicago" [a district in Abidjan, Ivory Coast] is a 
slum in the bush: a checkerwork of corrugated zine 
roofs and walls made of cardboard and black plastic 
wrap. It is located in a gully teeming with coconut. 
palms and oil palms, and is ravaged by flooding. 
Few residents have easy access to electricity, a 
Sewage system, or a clean water supply. The 
crumbly red laterite earth crawls with foot-long 
lizards both inside and outside the shacks. Children 


In 1850, the average urban dweller was likely to be 
a factory worker in one of the new industrial cities 
in Great Britain, New England, or the Ruhr Valley. 
Ina world that was still overwhelmingly rural, he or 
she would have recently come from the countryside, 
where opportunities had withered, to live and work in 
one of the great steam-powered mills. By 1960 urban 
life was more commonplace, and the average urban 
dweller would likely be an office worker in any num- 
ber of large or medium-sized cities spread throughout 
North America and Europe. Several urban dwellers 
‘would have come from the country and some may 
have immigrated from abroad, but many others would. 
have been bom and raised in the city. 

Today, in contrast, the average urban dweller 
is likely to live in a third world city, one whose 
population is 10 times greater than it was in 1960. 
In this volume, the terms third world, less devel- 
oped world, and developing countries are used 
interchangeably. They all refer to the same type of 
national economy: one that has yet to fully indus- 
trialize and where a large portion of the population 


defecate in a stream filled with garbage and pigs. 
droning with malarial mosquitoes. In this stream 
women do the washing. Young unemployed men 
spend their time drinking beer, palm wine and gin 
while gambling on pinball games constructed out of 
rotting wood and rusty nails. These are the same 
youths who rob houses in more prosperous Ivorian 
neighborhoods at night, 

—Rontxt KAPLAN, 1994, mr. 48-49 


continues to live in poverty. Inhabitants are likely to 
be very poor, perhaps living in a jerry-rigged shanty 
town—without benefit of piped water, sewers, or 
electricity—or maybe in slightly better, but still 
impoverished, accommodations. Like the average 
urban dweller of 150 years ago, the urbanite of today 
is probably also a migrant from the countryside, 
flecing a rural existence that holds no more promise, 
Like the urban dweller of 1850, today's urbanite is 
entering into a city where conditions may be char- 
itably described as unhygienic, uncomfortable, and 
possibly dangerous. In fact, in many respects, the sit- 
uation today in many third world cities is worse. But 
for those who decide to migrate, this city—squalid 
as it may seem to our eyes—offers hope and the 
possibility of a better life. So people keep coming. 


‘Tat New Urban Majority 


The majority of the world's current urban dwellers 
live in third world cities. Cities in less developed 


countries have mushroomed while cities in the 
developed world have remained largely stable, at 
least in terms of population if not in consumption 
of land, Third world cities now constitute 17 of the 
world’s 25 largest cities, Yet, you may be unfamiliar. 
with many of them, They do not often make the 
news, unless they are afflicted by some vast hum: 
or natural disaster. They are rarely tourist destin 
tions in their own right, although some are staging 
points en route to tropical resorts. They are not yet 
pivotal in the global economy, lacking stock markets, 
corporate headquarters, and major banks. In fact, 
most third world cities are made up primarily of very 
poor people. Nevertheless, these cities will loom 
larger and larger as the century progresses. They 
will increasingly enter into our consciousness, both 
because of the many problems they face and also 
because of the promise they hold for humanity. 


How the Cities Have Grown 

As we have discussed in previous chapters, Europe 
and North America were the first regions 1o urban- 
ize, primarily as a result of a shift from an agrarian 
to am industrial economy. Throughout the world, 
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urbanization percentages roughly followed rates 
of economic development. Thus, cities in the less 
developed world (as defined by their economic 
development) remained overwhelmingly rural well 
into the twentieth century. 

A map of world urban percentages shows that 
developed countries, as a whole, have a far greater 
percentage of their population living in cities than. 
do less developed countries (Figure 14,1). In the 
more developed countries of Europe, North America, 
Japan, and Australia, about 76 percent of the popu- 
lation resides in urban places; in the less developed 
countries that number is only about 47 percent. Sev- 
eral factors, however, complicate this picture. 

In terms of urbanization, the differences among 
less developed countries exceed differences among 
developed countries, Less developed countries 
display a tremendous range in the percentage of 
urban residents. One reason for these differences 
is income, Figure 14.2 illustrates a strong positive 
relationship between gross domestic product (GDP) 
per capita and urban percentages, This is not sur- 
prising when you consider that wealthier countries 
usually possess a more dynamic economy and are 


Figure 14.1. Map of world, by percent urban. Great variations exist among the more urbanized countries 


the developed 


world and the less urbanized countries in the developing world, The darkest shades indicate urbanization rates over 70 
percent, The lighter shades indicate urbanization rates under 40 percent. Source: Authors. 
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Per capita GDP has risen in tandem with urbanization 
Per capita GDP and urbanization’ 
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Figure 14.2 The percentage urbanis loosely related to the GDP percapita, a measure of relative prosperity. 
Source: http://www floatingpath.com/20105/08/per-capita-gdp-riscs-with-urbanization/ 


more likely to undergo structural transformations 
that spur rural-to-urban migration. There are several 
exceptions to this trend, however. 

Latin American countries, for example, are highly 
urbanized. As a whole, about three-quarters of the 
population in Central and South America live in 
proportion similar to that of North Amer- 
Uruguay and Argentina—in South America’s 
‘more prosperous "southern cone"—have reached 
turban proportions of 90 percent. Another region that 
is more highly urbanized is North Africa and the 
Middle East; for example, Libya is about 85 percent 
urban. In these areas the urban percentage exceeds 
what would be expected given income levels. Some 
analysts refer to this phenomenon as overurhan- 
ization—a level of urbanization exceeding apparent 
economic development. There are several factors 
that could account for this phenomenon. In the case 
of Libya, it is likely a function of oil money and 
an overall arid climate inhospitable to many rural 
pursuits. In contrast, in China and India a relatively 
small percentage of their people lives in cities, These 


countries have levels of urbanization that are smaller 
than what would be expected, a phenomenon known. 
as underurbanization. The factors behind this are 
also complex. Both countries emerge from very old 
traditions and a long history of rural, village life. In 
China moreover there is the legacy of a government 
that until recently tightly controlled population 
movements and forced many of iis residents to 
remain in the countryside. However, with national 
populations of a billion each, both China and India. 
huve more people living in cities than anywhere 
ele and China is urbanizing quite rapidly. At the 
other extreme from South America and the Middle 
East are sub-Saharan African countries with urban 
proportions between 20 and 65 percent. 

These different rates of urbanization notwith- 
standing, the less developed world is catching up 
quite rapidly to the developed world in terms of 
urbanization, In 1950, fewer than one in six people 
in the third world lived in urban areas; now just 
under half do. And, although the population of 
developing countries is increasing at a rapid rate, 


"he population of some urban areas is increasing 
even more rapidly—at a rate approaching 5 percent 
a year. This rate far exceeds the urban growth rates 
in developed countries, which are all under 1 percent. 
(Figure 14.3). This fast increase has led to a situation 
where today just over half of the world’s population. 
can be said to be urban. According to the World 
Health organization, the urban proportion will be 
closer to 70 percent by 2030. This change is due 
entirely to urbanization in the third world and not in. 
the first world. 

It is imponant to distinguish between urban- 
ization and urban growth. Urbanization refers to 
the percentage of people who live in cities and 
generally results from a shift in population from 
countryside to the city. Urban growth simply refers 
to the overall growth in the population that lives in 
cities, If the national population is increasing overall, 
cities grow even without any population shift from 
rural-to-urban areas. In the case of urbanization, 
the population of cities in the country grows faster 
than the country's population as a whole, indicating 


Urbanization by Region 
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Figure 14.3 Urbanization rates by region, North Amer. 
ica, Japan, and Europe are at the saturation stage of 
urbanization and so are not urbanizing much more, Other 
Asian regions and Africa, on the other hand, experienced 
"remendous urbanization during the last three decades of 
the twentieth century. Source: Authors. 
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a shift from the rural to the urban areas. Urban- 
ization on top of population growth is common 
and leads to urban populations that double every 
10 years or so. 

‘At the same time, the rates of urban growth are 
declining in most developed countries, partly as a 
result of overall decreases in fertility rates and partly 
because more of these societies have completed the 
urbanization process and so already contain a large 
proportion of the population in cities. From a rate of 
approximately 5.2 percent in the 1950s, urban growth 
today has declined toabout 2.1 percent. Although thi 
showsa reduction in relative growth, itis important to 
keep in mind that this growth is taking place within 
a much larger urban base. In the 1950s, most third 
world cities were small—all had fewer than 5 mil- 
lion residents, and all but 20 or so (most of them in 
China) had fewer than | million, Today, a smaller rel- 
ative growth on top of much larger urban populations 
results in many new residents every yes 

‘The explosion in the urban population has created 
a whole new set of megacities, which we define as 
cities with metropolitan populations of more than 
8 million. In the past most of these megacities were 
located in the more developed countries. Today, they 
are predominantly found within the less developed 
world, many with populations over 20 million. The 
fact that most of the world’s most populous cities 
are located in less developed countries does not 
mean that cities in Europe, Japan, and North Aner- 
ica are shrinking. In fact, they are not. However, 
they are not growing as rapidly as cities in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. At the same time, it is 
imporiant to note that cities Tike New York, Tokyo, 
amd London grew rapidly during carlier historical 
periods. There is no reason to think that growth 
rates in the new megacities will not likewise slow 
down; in fact, there is some indication that this i 
happening now. 


Demographic Factors Involved 
in Urban Growth 

In considering why third world cities have grown so 
large in such a short period of time, we first consider 
the main demographic factors that lead directly 
to urban population growth. In the next section, 
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we then discuss the underlying reasons that cause 
some of these demographic factors, particularly 
migration. Demographic factors are tied directly to 
city growth and express this growth as a function 
of overall population increase and population redis- 
tribution. Three demographic processes contribute 
to urban growth in less developed countries: natural 
increase, rural-to-urban migration, and the primate 
city phenomenon. 


Natural Increase Nearly all less developed 
countries are in the midst of a population explosion. 
Overall, national populations are growing at an 
annual rate of between 1 and 4 percent. Although 
immigration and emigration can affect population 
growth, they are not nearly as important a factor 
as natural increase—the gap between the number 
of births and the number of deaths. Less developed 
countries are in the midst of a demographic transi- 
tion dating to the latter part of the twentieth century, 
during which their death rates have declined rapidly 
while their birth rates have remained high. Under 
these circumstances their populations will continue 
to increase until their birth rates come down, Some 
countries, notably China but also many of the new! 
industrialized countries of East and Southeast Asi 
have essentially closed the gap between birth and 
death rates, whereas in countries in Africa and the 
‘Middle East, the gap remains enormous. High rates 
of natural increase mean that third world cities are 
growing independent of migration. 


Urbanization Curve. Most third world cities are. 
now at the acceleration phase of the urbanization 
curve. The urbanization curve represents an "S" 
shape moving from a more dispersed, rural soci- 
ety, where less than 20 percent of the population 
lives in cities, to un urban society, where more than 
75 percent lives in cities, a phase known as urban 
saturation (Figure 144). The acceleration phase 
links these two phases and represents a period of 
tremendous rural-to-urban migration, also known 
as urban in-migration (not io be confused with 
international immigration). Once a society reaches 
urban saturation, increases in city size are often 
mere a function of urban-to-urban migration, in 
which people move from one city to another in 
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Figure 14.4 Figure showing the different stages 
of the urbanization curve. Source: Authors, 


search of better opportunities or amenities, than of 
rural-to-urban migration, 

‘The degree to which in-migration accounts for 
urban growth must be considered alongside the overall 
rate of urban growth. For all lower- and middle- 
income countries (what we might consider as less 
developed countries), the average annual rate of urban 
growth is 2.7 percent per year. Of this, approximately 
44 percent is due to migration with the remainder 
due to overall population growth. Compare this with 
countries in the developed world, where the urban 
population grows at a stately 1 percent a year, with 
‘migration contributing only 30 percent of this. 

There exists wide variations among coun- 
tries (Table 14.1). In China, both the degree of 
in-migration and the overall urbanization rate are 
high. China's cities are growing at a phenomenal 
rate, but little of it is due to the overall population 
growth rate. The same is true of the very popu- 
lous country of Indonesia, where urbanization rates 
continue to be high. By contrast, Asia's other demo- 
graphic giant—India—exhibits slightly lower urban 
growth and a much lower percentage of growth that 
stems from migration. A highly urbanized country 
like Uruguay exhibits both small contributions of 
in-migration toward urban growth and low rates 
of urban growth in general, indicating low urban- 
ization increases and low natural increases. Brazil 
lies somewhere in the middle; its urban population 
grew by little more than a quarter between 1990 
and 2003. However, because it has such a large 


Table 14.1 Estimates of Net Migration’s Share 
of Urban Growth, 1990-2003 


Migration 
Share (%) 

A low and middle 

income countries E 
Albania. 123 
Lesotho 76 
Indonesia 67 
Bangladesh 59 
Kenya EJ 
Nepal s 
EI Salvador 50 
South Korea 50 
Thailand 47 
Iran 46 
Nigeria 45 
Philippines "m 
Angola 4B 
Tunisia 2 
Ecuador 40 
Sri Lanka 38 
Brazil 3 
India 32 
Colombia 30 
Costa Rica 30 
Uruguay 30 
Cuba 29 
Peru 2 
Iraq ES 


Source: World Bank, World Development Indicators 2005, 
Table 2.4 and 3.10 


population to begin with, this transformation helped 
to feed already enormous megacities. In general, we 
witness the much higher contribution of migration 
among certain fast-growing countries (such as in 
sub-Saharan Africa) and some newly industrial- 
ized economies (such as China and South Korea). 
Interestingly, many countries in Europe also report 
a very high share of urban growth from migration, 
but largely because their population growth rates are 
either stagnant or declining. In general, these figures 
demonstrate that urban growth in the third world is 
affected by both urbanization and natural increase, 
but that the contribution of each component varies, 
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One additional point to consider is the extent 
to which urban migration to cities is temporary. In 
many countries, people (often working-age men) 
move to the city to find jobs but continue to support 
a family in the village. They never expect to reside 
permanently in the city and so are termed circu- 
lators or temporary migrants, Circulators can be 
substantial in number, reaching 70 percent of the 
total urban population in China, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines, and they are a significant presence in 
nearly all third world cities. As a group, circulators 
are often not counted in the census, so the actual size 
of many cities is underestimated (Box 14.1). 


Primacy Living in a third world city today has 
come to mean living in a very large city of more 
than 1 million inhabitants; more than one-third of 
urban dwellers now live in such cities, (This, how- 
ever, is still lower than the situation in the United 
States, where about one-half of the population lives 
in metropolitan areas of more than 1 million.) Much 
of the growth of large cities or megacities relates to 
the rank-size relationship of ities, discussed in detail 
in Chapter 3. Intense urbanization focused on a single 
primate city provides the fuel that enables that city 
to grow into a megacity. Many third world countries 
contain a single primate city that is disproportionatcly 
large. A simple rule of thumb is that this city is signif- 
icantly greater than twice the size of the next largest 
city. Bangkok for example has a population of 69 
million, which is 25 times that of the second largest 
city in Thialand. Its economy is about half of Thai- 
land’s gross domestic product (GDP). Buenos Aires 
home to one-third of all Argentinians. 
Not all third world countries, however, are built 
around primate cities. For example, both China and 
India contain several large cities but do not have a 
single primate city. Brazil contains two primate cities, 
‘Sio Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. São Paulo is more pop- 
ulous than Rio, but both cities are much larger than 
any other Brazilian cities. In India, the four largest 
cities are primate within their respective macrore- 
gional spheres, 

“There is more to primate cities than their popula- 
tion size. Primacy also indicates a disproportionate 
share of economic activity, cultural dominance, and 
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BOX 14.1 MIGRATION AS A HOUSEHOLD PROCESS 


Rural-to-urban migration is a key factor that propels third 
world urbanization, But what propels migration? Much 
of the migration analysis conducted by social scientists 
is based on the experiences of people in North America 
and Europe and has emphasized the importance of eco- 
nomic opportunity and amenities. Migration in the third 
‘world is probably also based on these concerns, but it may 
have additional complications. First, the push factors of vil- 
lage life, economic as well as cultural. are powerful agents 
in getting people to move to the city. In fact, they may 
be more important than the pull factors of the city. Men 
and women flee village constraints and traditions in order 
to partake of a freer life. Although cities are clearly per- 
ceived as places of hope and opportunity, rural residents 
move to the city not so much because of the great oppor- 
tunities in the city but because there are no opportunities 
at home: 

Second, different groups move for different reasons. 
Young mea may seek money, young women may seek 
greater social iberies, and older women may seek to be 


political control, Primate cities tend to overwhelm 
their countries, becoming the only destination of 
choice for ambitious people and acting as the pri- 
mary fulcrum of growth and development. Primate 
cities also contain the major cultural activities, from 
movies to publishing houses to the premier univer- 
sities. Moreover, many primate cities operate as the 
country's capital, with the mayor of the primate city 
being a major political force in his or her own right. 
Recently, countries have attempted to balance the 
growth of their primate cities with that of other cities, 
a process termed decentralization to smaller urban 
areas. One comparatively straightforward strategy 
is to move the country’s capital to another city or 
to create a new city altogether. In the 1960s, for 
example, Brazil's capital was moved from Rio de 
Janeiro to Brasilia, Brasilia was intended as a show- 
case for Brazil's aspirations, and it was meant to 
siphon off population from the overcrowded coast to 
the sparsely populated interior. It has now become a 
major city in its own right, with over 2 million people. 
Moreover, it has affected the relative population of 


near their relatives. Third, migration is often part of a 
larger houschold strategy that seeks to diversify the income 
streams by sending some household members into the city 
to find work. In these instances, urban settlement is simply 
one stage of circular migration whereby migrants move 
to the city for a few months and then return to the village 
when they can be most useful there. Fourth, the choice of 
destinations follows pattems previously set forth by friends 
and relatives. Chain migration occurs as individuals learn 
atout opportunities from people who have already made 
the move and may help smooth the way, This was also true 
‘of migration in countries that are now industrialized. 

Refugees are another category altogether, because they 
are pushed by fear of being persecuted or worse should 
they remain in their home regions, Political instability spurs 
massive refugee migrations, and refugees have become 
a major issue in many third world countries. Refugees 
sometimes move to cities, but they are often forced into 
makeshift camps that can grow to be as populous as 
many cities. 


Brazil’s two main cities, as Rio has fallen further and 
further behind São Paulo. More recently, the capital 
ia was moved from Lagos to Abuja, and Pak- 
istan's capital was moved from Karachi to Islamabad. 
Suggestions have even been made that Argentina's 
capital could be moved from Buenos Aires to a small 
city in the Patagonia region, 

The latest data indicate that, for whatever reason, 
the growth of primate cities has slowed, at least in 
comparison with smaller cities. The World Bank 
(2005) and UN-Habitat (2008) reports that even 
though the percentage of the population that was 
urbanized increased between 1990 and 2003, from 
44 to 49 percent, the proportion of the urban pop- 
ulation living in the largest city declined a little, 
from 17 percent in 1990 to 16 percent in 2003. The 
urban hierarchy in Latin America has diversified, 
with much lower rates of primate city growth. Asian 
primate cities are growing at about the same rate as 
other cities in the less developed world. In Africa, 
the growth of primate cities has slowed down, but 
they are still growing at a fast rate. 


of 


Primate cities are not found only in the less 
developed world— Vienna, London, and Paris are 
examples of first world primate cities that once ruled 
large empires—but they are more common in the 
third world. Perhaps because third world countries 
have such high poverty rates, primate cities have 
come to be viewed in a mainly negative light. In 
national economies in which scarcity is the rule, 
large urban centers absorb a highly disproportionate 
share of limited resources. Most investment funds 
continue to be focused around the primate city. 
Several case studies demonstrate that more than half 
of all manufacturing growth and foreign investment 
are concentrated in and around the primate city. 
Moreover, branch headquarters of multinational cor- 
porations tend to locate there. This is not necessarily 
a negative development, however. In poor countries 
with limited amounts of investment capital, skilled 
Jabor, and institutional support, primate cities often 
provide the necessary agglomeration economics 
(sce Chapter 6) that concentrate capital and highly 
skilled labor in one place. They are often the locus 
of tremendous innovation, and they may help propel 
the entire national economy. 

As an example from a newly industrialized coun- 
try like South Korea, Seoul continues to be a primate 
city with one-quarter of South Korea's urbanites and 
one-fifth of the total population. But Seoul's growth, 
which was 5 percent between 1970 and 1975, and 
had dropped to less than 2 percent between 1990 and 
1995, is now predicted to actually decline an average 
of 0.5 percent a year between 2006 and 2020 (from 
the database City Mayors, www.unhabitat.org). 

At the same time, however, massive population 
growth has created serious problems for primate 
cities. Land costs tend to be high, making it espe- 
cially difficult for the poor to find decent housing. 
Pollution and congestion run rampant, and crime is 
often a severe problem, 

Third world cities are growing as a result of a 
combination of natural increase, in-migration, and 
primacy, However, there is a wide range of experi- 
ences among these cities. For example, most African 
cities south of the Sahara are growing due to massive 
rural-to-urban migration, The emancipation of South 
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Africais the latest reflection of this trend as Africans 
who were once prohibited from living in cities are 
now free to move to those areas with the greatest 
employment opportunities. In many Asian countries, 
urban growth is more a function of natural increase. 
than of migration. In most Latin American countries, 
by contrast, urbanization rates are already quite high. 

and many countries have reached the phase of urban 
saturation. In Latin America, therefore, the growth of 
particular cities is more a function of urban-to-urban 
migration, with the increasing size of select cities 
largely due to urban primacy. 


ORIGINS or THIRD WORLD URBANIZATION 


Demographic factors do not address the deeper rea- 
sons behind the massive urbanization that is causing 
cities in the third world to swell. Certainly, one 
could argue that it is now the turn for less developed 
countries to urbanize, and as such they are merely 
following the path set down by Britain more than 
150 years ago. However, British urbanization took 
place over a much longer period of time. Indeed it 
could be said that the speed of urbanization among 
less developed countries is unprecedented, and that 
the sizes their cities are now reaching exceed any- 
thing the world has yet seen, particularly in light 
of that fact that they often lack the necessary jobs, 
shelter, and infrastructure to accommodate existing 
residents, not to mention new arrivals. 

Theories abound conceming the causes of third 
world urbanization, These theories view the causes 
amd prospects for third world urbanization quite 
differently, and they have real relevance for how 
basie policies related to urbanization, including 
investment, housing provision, and debt relief, are 
formulated. Although there are many specific the- 
ries, they can be distilled into two overarching 
perspectives: modemization and the international 
political economy. 


Modernization Perspective 
‘The modernization perspective derives from neoclas- 
sical economics, andit dominated the way we viewed 
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third world cities for many decades following World 
War T. Essentially, the modemization perspective 
argues that the less developed countries are, in fact, 
“developing”; that is, they are in a process of tran- 
sition from preindustrial to industrial society. This 
transition influences all aspects of society. Popula- 
tion growth can be attributed to a demographic tran- 
sition from high rates to low rates of mortality and 
Terility. Developing societies are also in the midst of 
a capitalist transformation in which production and 
markets, including many labor markets, are opening 
up. This is in sharp contrast to the more restrictive 
labor conditions that marked many colonial societies. 
The modernization perspective also assumes that cul- 
tural changes might replace indigenous values with 
“Western” values, including rationalism, science, and 
astrong work ethic. Enfolded within this set oftransi- 
tions is an economic shift from an agrarian economy, 
‘based on subsistence and primary sector activities, to 
an industrial economy based on manufacturing. 
According to the modernization perspective, such 
interlocking transitions spur the growth of cities in a 
manner that resembles earlier urban growth in Europe 
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and North America. As the economy becomes more 
industrialized—as the economic emphasis shifts 
from the primary to the secondary sector—jobs and 
investment are increasingly located in urban areas 
Cities, and the primate city in particular, serve as 
catalysts for further development by concentrating 
capital, infrastructure, and highly skilled labor in a 
central place. It naturally follows that for a period of 
time, wide discrepancies will exist between a more 
modern, developed, westernized sector on the one 
hand and a traditional, underdeveloped sector on the 
other hand. These sectors correspond geographically 
at first, with the modern sector characterizing the 
region surrounding the primate city and the tradi- 
tional sector characterizing much of the rest of the 
country. According to the modernization perspective, 
this dualistic structure is also transitional. In time, 
secondary and then tertiary cities become targeted 
for investment in a kind of “trickle-down” effect. 
‘This process might also be described as hierarchical 
iffusion (Figure 14.5). Over time, modernization 
will diffuse to the entire country, at which point the 
country will be developed. 


Dares 
Salaam 


Figure 145 Map of the modemization 
surface in Tanzania, This map was devel- 
oped by geographer Peter Gould in the 
19605. He saw the distribution of devel- 
‘opment "islands" linked by transportation. 
lines through underdeveloped countryside. 
Source: Potter, Robert B., 1985 
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Proportion of the Population Living Below the National Poverty Line, 
Latest Estimates (Urban end Rural) 
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‘The economic disparities between rural and urban 
regions within a country are often quite marked. 
Figure 14,6 demonstrates the level of poverty in 
about 2010 between run m regions in 
selected countries. What is notable is that rural 
poverty exceeds urban poverty in every single case. 
In countries like Guatemala, Honduras, and Ecuador, 
Nepal, Uganda, and Vietnam rural poverty is two to 
three times greater than poverty in the cities. These 
disparities clearly motivate rural-to-urban migration, 
nodernization perspective further proposes 
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I disparities in development within a coun- 
try result in mass internal migration from poorer to 
wealthier regions, sparks a great deal of movement 
1o a single city, and thus promotes urban primacy. 
As modernization diffuses, however, the concentra 
tion in one main center deflects to several other urban 
centers. In the optimistic assessment of this perspec- 
tive, greater wealth allows cities to catch up with the 
demands for jobs, housing, and services. 


and rural poverty for selected developing countries, 2010, 


Support for the modernization perspective comes 
primarily from the experiences of the developed 
world. However, the indications are certainly strong 
that a number of less developed countries have 
undergone the same series of transitions, at least 
as far as more objective information is concerned. 
For example, Figure 14.2 demonstrates the close 
association between urbanization and economic 
growth. Countries that show progress in terms of 
their average income also are more likely to increase 
the proportion of their population that lives in cities. 
Likewise, a sectoral shift can be noted as the primary 
sector share of the economy diminishes and the 
secondary sector share increases. Other data also 
point to shifts in demographic trends; for example, 
average fertility in many countries has declined and 
population growth, although still apparent, has eased. 

No all less developed countries, however, appear 
to have followed a Western model of modernization. 
For example, several countries have continued to 
urbanize in the absence of any economic growth. For 
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instance, the average urban population of countries 
in Africa increased by 4.6 percent annually between 
1990 and 2003, although per capita GDP increased 
by 2.8 percent during that same period, Other, more 
subjective attributes may be harder to discern, includ- 
ing shifts in cultural, economic, and political values. 
Moreover, people in less developed countries also 
suffer from less access to the newest internet tech- 
nologies (see Box 14.2). 


International Political Economy Perspective 
The intemational political economy perspective 
proposes several theories to explain third world 
urbanization. The primary element these theories 
have in common is a consensus concerning the inad- 
equacies of the modernization perspective. The main 
critique is that the modernization perspective tends 
to view economic development and urbanization as 
isolated with a particular country. It does not consider 
the links between the economic development of one 
country or region and the economic development of 
other countries, Just as the economic system operates 
as an integrated global unit—and has done so for 
more than a century co explanations of urbaniza 
tion need to take into account the interdependence 
of regions. In addition, the historical conditions 
of counties vary tremendously. Countries have 
developed during different economic eras, and it is 
mpossible to equate industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in the late twentieth century with processes that 
occurred during the mid-nineteenth century. 
Moreover, the internal structures of countries vary 
a great deal as well. Given the history of colonialism 
and continued neocolonialism, the failure of modern- 
ization theorists to take this into account constitutes 
an enormous oversight Even among developing 
countries, there are wide variations in whether they 
were colonized, for what purpose they were colo- 
nized, and when they achieved independence. For 
example, most American countries declared inde- 
pendence well before interior sub-Saharan Africa 
was ever colonized and even before the Bri 
government formally took over the administration of 
India from the trading companies. 


Colonialism One theme of the intemational 
political economy perspective specifically exam- 
ines the conditions of colonization, which shaped 
the economies, the roles, and the distribution of 
cities. Most of the largest third world cities began 
as colonial capitals, including Calcutta, Bombay, 
Singapore, Lagos, Nairobi, and just about every city 
in the Americas. Some areas, chiefly in the Middle 
East, had a strong legacy of precolonial cities. In 
these areas, the colonial powers tended to occupy the 
existing cities and turn them into centers of imperial 
control. In most other areas, the colonial powers 
built the bulk of the cities themselves, in a manner 
that best suited their economic and political needs. 
Likewise, the urban system was developed in order 
to serve colonial demands, This is obviously true in 
those arcas where cities either did not exist prior to 
colonization or were wiped out by the colonizers, as 
occurred in Latin America. However, it also applies 
to those places, such as India, that enjoyed a rich 
urban tradition, 

The demands of the colonial economy that drove 
the establishment of cities and determined the roles 
of colonial citica were quite clear: Cities were the 
specific conduits through which European powers 
extracted raw materials from the hinterland, Most 
colonial cities were established as ports and were 
more closely tied to the specific European power, 
often termed the metropole, than to the colos 
rior. As we discussed in Chapter 3, the mereantilist 
model, which is illustrated in Figure 3.3, describes 
how colonization operated over time. To recap, the 
stages of this model are exploration, initial extraction 
on the coast itself, and the establishment of a colo- 
nial port tethered to the mother country. From this 
port, further settlements serve to extend the coloniz- 
ers reach into the interior, often along major river 
routes, in the search of more resources. The initial 
port, which continues to exercise an overwhelming 
predominance, bridges the interior of the colony with 
the colonizing power. Over time, the interior of the 
colony may begin to develop internally as market 
centers and internal transportation links help to create 
a more balanced urban system. 


BOX 14.2 TECHNOLOGY AND URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


BRIDGING THE GLOBAL DIGITAL DIVIDE 


Today, modernization is closely aligned with the expansion. 
of various information technologies, especially access to 
computers, e-meil, and the World Wide Web. The Internet 
and the personal computer have become such a pervasive. 
feature for so many of us that we forget that there remain 
large numbers of people who have sporadic or no access to 
this important technology. Within the last decade there has 
been much discussion of a "digital divide" between those 
‘who are connecied to the Internet and those who are not. 
This divide is found at several scales, but probably is 
nowhere as apparent as between the countries in the devel- 
oped world compared t countries in the less developed 
world. The latest data confirms these disparities. According. 
to UN-Habitat (2008), in 2002 there were 282 computers 
per 1,000 people in the developed regions, compared with 
only 66 computers per 1,000 in less developed regions. For 
example, a recent survey showed that only 4.5 percent of 
Nigerians had access to a PC. 

‘As for the Internet, the data is equally bleak. Accord- 
ing to the International Telecommunications Union (http// 
ovwwituintITU-D/ict/satisticsicU. index.html) the rate 
of Intemet penetration in the less developed world is 
one-eighth the level of that of the more developed world. 
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Data published by Intemet World Stats hitp:/wwwintemet 
worldsiats.com/stats-htm) breaks down Internet usage by 
broad region and country. The result in Figure B14. 1 shows 
that North America and Europe have very high nite of Imer- 
met usage atleast as far as the percentage of the population. 
With some exposure to the Intemet, Asia shows lower pen- 
eration, but some countries—such as Japan and South 
Korea—are among the world leaders. Countries in the less 
developed world show much lower rates of Internet pene- 
tration, However, these are also countries poised to expand 
‘most rapidly in the coming years, Datais not available that 
distinguishes between urban and rural uses, although itis 
clear that Internet access can bring many of the advantages 
‘of the city, especially access to information, to those who 
live in rural locales. 

‘The challenge of providing Internet access to residents 
of developing countries has been taken up by several asen- 
cies and philanthropists, One notable contributor is Profes- 
sor Muhammad Yunus, who was awarded the 2006 Nobel 
Prize in Peace for his advocacy of microloans through his 
Grameen Bank. Professor Yunus has also established the 
Grameen Cybemet. This is currently the largest Internet 
Service Provider in Bangladesh, and has been in the fore- 
front of trying to bring several of Bangladesh’s companies 
and consumers into the online revolution 
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Figure B14.1 Internet penetration 
by world region. Source: buip// 
wwwinternetworldstats.com/ 
stats htm. 
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Vance's model of urban development illustrates 
much of the process whereby today’s third world 
cities were established during the colonial period. 
Cities were established in order to funnel materials 
to the colonizers, For example, Robert Potter and 
Sally Lloyd-Evans (1998) demonstrate this process 
with regard to Barbados. By the nineteenth centu 
the main city of Bridgetown had developed pri- 
marily to transport sugar from the island's interior 
plantations to European kitchens. Control of the 
sugar crop was based outside the island, and the 
profits from the sugar trade flowed out as well. This 
economic system created a highly skewed urban 
pattern with most urban growth occurring along the 
western coast (Figure 14.7). Later, several of these 
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Figure 14.7 Barbados did not develop evenly, as this 
map indicates. From 1871 until 1946, clearly the higher 
levels of growth have occurred on the western side of 
the island, while the eastem side lost population. Since 
1946, there has been some growth on the eastern side, but 
the western side of the island remains dominant. Source: 
Potter, Robert B., 1985, p. 241 


coastal cities emerged as market centers in their 
own right, primarily for products manufactured in 
the metropole. Colonial cities were almost never 
centers of industrial production, a role that they had 
to develop after independence. 

Politically, colonial cities were established as 
administrative centers that represented imperial 
power on colonial soil. The nature of the colonial 
impress varied depending on whether the city was 
new or had existed prior to colonization. (We discuss 
this in further detail in Chapter 15.) In any event, 
large, impressive structures were built, including 
the main government offices, business headquar- 
ters, and perhaps the colonial governor's palace 
(Figure 14,8). Likewise, European-lype neighbor- 
hoods were established that generally excluded the 
indigenous population. 

The general pattems of colonialism admitted 
wide variations in local development, which we 
will discuss later in this chapter when we focus 
more on urban development within different regions. 
The underlying economic principles, however, were 
remarkably similar throughout the colonial world, 
and they prosluced an uban system that was skewed 
toward the West. As Stella Lowder (1986) remarks, 
“Settlements were bases from which the extraction of 
minerals, cash crops, or the railroad conveying them, 
or the ports exporting them could be overseen; they 
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Figure 148 Many third world cities, like this ph: 
graph of Nairobi shows, display the impress of colonial- 
ism. Older colonial buildings are found inthe foreground 
here, 


were promoted strictly in relation to their function. 
in expediting production or in the administration 
enhancing it" (p. 82). In addition to the main port 
city (often the administrative capital of the whole 
colony), secondary cities in the interior were built 
up where there was a concentration of resources, 
or at the ends of railroads, or at a strategic fork in 
the river. For example, the early city of San Luis 
Potosí in Bolivia was built next to a silver mine, and 
it reached its apex around 1600. The Indian city of 
Delhi was enhanced by its position along the Ganges 
River. In Africa, interior cities like Nairobi, Lusaka, 
and Elizabethville represented imperial forays into 
the interior. 


Economic Disparity Following national inde- 
pendence, colonialism was replaced by a relationship 
termed neocolonialism, in which the ex-colonial 
economy continued to provide raw materials to 
the former metropole. This relationship indicated a 
continued dependency on the former colonial power. 
According to some scholars, most notably Andre 
Gunder Frank (1969), the terms of trade between 
satellite and metupole were such iat the satellite 
country continued to focus on primary products for. 
export. In return they might import manufactured 
products. 

This system worked to the disadvantage of the 
satellite because manufactured products are far more 
valuable than primary products in that manufacturing 
helps to create a dynamic, balanced economy that 
generates a tremendous amount of profit, In contrast, 
the production or extraction of primary materials 
might enrich the few families who own the land or 
the mine, but it leaves most of the population in 
abject poverty, The continued concentration of an 
economy on producing primary materials, termed 
à commodity export economy. also does very 
litle for the satellite country's stability, Rather, 
the satellite becomes wholly dependent on outside 
demand for the main export commodity (over which 
it has no control), and it is forced to import most 
manufactured products (Figure 14.9). This continued 
relationship between a third world that produces 
raw materials and an industrialized first world does 
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nothing to foster economic development in poorer 
countries, It is what Frank termed the “development 
of underdevelopment.” 

Early dependency theories were later recast in 
terms of a world system composed of core, periphery, 
amd semiperiphery regions. The core refers to those 
areas of the world that control the economic capital 
essential to economic development, Core countries 
are characterized by a concentration of economic 
power, a diversified economic base, relatively high 
incomes, and greater economic, social, and political 
stability. The periphery refers to arcas that arc 
economically dependent on the core. Peripheral 
countries are characterized by a general lack of eco- 
nomic power, an economic base that produces just 
a few commodities (commodity export economies), 
incomes that are very low and very unequally dis- 
tributed, and enormous price fluctuations. Small 
changes in the core can produce vast changes in the 
periphery. As a consequence, core countries experi 
ence only a tenuous social and political stability. 

The semiperiphery is an intermediate category 
that lends a bit more sophistication to later depen- 
dency theory, Not every cuunuy fis neay imo 
the categories of core or periphery. Many of the 
countries we consider “developing,” for example, 
Brazil, Mexico, and India, export primarily man- 
ufactured products. Other countries, such as the 
East Asian “tiger economies” of South Korea, Sin- 
mapore, Taiwan, and Hong Kong, have achieved 

irly high incomes, Thus, many countries lie some- 
where between the core and the periphery. The 
semiperiphery countries are striving to get out of the 
dependency trap, and their economic profiles are far 
more oriented toward manufactured products. These 
countries have accrued indigenous economic capital, 
although many have accumulated deep external debts 
in their desire to develop. Compared to peripheral 
countries, they are characterized more by medium 
incomes, and they have à more developed middle 
class. Some, but not all, semiperipheral countries 
have employed measures, such as steep import taxes 
and onerous quotas, to protect their native industries, 
In contrast, core countries are too powerful and 
peripheral countries too dependent to resort to these 
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Figure 149 Some countries in the developing world have industrialized and export manufactured goods, 
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measures, at least not to the same degree, although 
protectionist impulses are found everywhere 

The processes of colonialism and dependency that 
we have just discussed clearly have had an impact 
on the development of cities. In a country with a 
purely peripheral economy based on the export of 
raw materials, cities develop unevenly. Beginning 
with the main port city, the urban system operates 
as a series of conduits through which to funnel 
goods from the interior to the world market. Within 
the primate city live the country’s elite, or national 
bourgeoisie. Under the constraints of a global eco- 
nomic system, national elites (always a minuscule 
proportion of the population) control the national 
economy and focus it around their own interests. 
Over time, secondary cities emerge with their own 
“regional” bourgeoisie who exercise considerable 
regional influence. In this situation, formerly colonial 


cities continue their role as economic links between 
the former colony and the former colonizer, and they 
function in much the same way as they did prior to 
independence. In the early stages of independence, 
Europeans continue to live within their restricted 
settlements and to manage many aspects of the 
neocolonial economy. Later, native elites are able 
to gain control over a larger share of the nation's 
resources. The socioeconomic disparities do not alter 
that much, however, because a tiny group of wealthy 
elite holds economic sway over an impoverished 
majority. 

With time, political pressure and the desire for 
greater ezonomic autonomy alter many of the starker. 
neocolonial arrangements, Although several less 
developed countries continue to be disproportion- 
ately involved im primary products and although 
the urban structure reflects this, what really drives 


urban growth is the uneven development that persists 
within the countries themselves. 


Urban Bias Urbani: is a consequence of 
economie development. In the absence of indus- 
trialization, there is no motivation for large-scale 
urban growth, An economy developed solely for the. 
demands of extraction can accommodate only a tiny 
percentage of its population within cities, and itis for 
this reason that third world cities remained so small 
up until the 19605. When the economies attempted 
to industrialize, then large-scale urban growth could 
begin. 

Many scholars, however, claim that urban growth 
tends to reinforce existing divisions within a coun- 
"ry. They argue that the global relations that typify 
colonies and later independent but economically 
dependent nations divide a country into (1) am 
export-oriented region that, although still poor by 
the standards of the developed world, is wealthy 
relative to the rest of the country and (2) a tradi- 
tional, subsistence-oriented region that does not 
participate in economic growth. Most urban devel- 
opment, population growth, and capital Investment. 
are concentrated within the first region, 

The urban bias goes beyond this, however, as 
explained by Josef Gugler. The decision-making elite 
within third world countries live in the main cities. 
‘The urban bias argument suggests that they are far 
more concerned with the well-being of urbanites and. 
of the cities they inhabit than they are with rural areas. 
As a consequence, the overwhelming majority of 
capital investment, public spending, and high-quality 
labor is found within the 


Agricultural production and rural manufacture are 
foregone in favor of urban production because of 
urban bias in investment; in favor of urban unen 
ployment and underemployment because urban 
earnings are high relative to rural; and in favor 
of services provided to satisfy every whim of an 
urban-based minority thet indulges in the con- 
spicuous consumption of services. (Gugler, 1993, 
p.24) 
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Part of this focus on cities—above and beyond the 
economic incentives that cities generate on their 
own—may explain why third world cities tend to 
have healthier, better educated, and more prosperous 
populations than do rural areas, 

Armstrong and McGee (1985) applied the model 
of urban bias to Ecuador. For most of its history 
Ecuador was involved in the production of cocoa, 
coffee, and bananas. Consequently, the country had a 
classic export economy that focused around the main 
port city of Guayaquil. The commercial and financial 
elites of the country lived there, andthe branch offices 
of foreign companies were located there. Since the 
1970s, a great deal of oil has been extracted near 
the capital of Quito, which has begun to catch up 
to Guayaquil as a major economic and population 
center. Within this binary system—where the two 
largest cities overshadow the remainder of the urban 
structure—the focus of investment is clearly in Quito 
and Guayaquil. Modernization is focused around 
these two cities. They attract almost all of the capital 
investment, and the headquarters of national and 
foreign banks and most new industrial production. 
aro located there. 

Regional centers in Ecuador, although smaller and. 
less prosperous, are showing signs of progress. For 
instance, Cuenca in southern Ecuador is an old colo- 
nial city that began to acquire some trappings of 
modem production and has the industrial sectors, the 
newer suburbs, and the surrounding shanty towns 
to show for it. By contrast, the rural areas, espe- 
cially those that do not participate in the cash crop. 
or petroleum extraction economy, are left far behind. 
The lack of investment in rural areas compared to 
urban areas can be seen in these statistics from 1974: 
Nearly 90 percent of housing in rural areas had no 
electricity or sewer service, whereas in urban areas 
the figure was closer to 16 percent (Armstrong and 
McGee, 1985). 

The fact that new industrial activity is focused 
around cities is not by itself evidence of a true urban 
bias. Cities attract development for several sound 
economic reasons, There is a long legacy in places 
like the United Kingdom and Japan of urban areas 
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being in the vanguard of national economic growth. 
Greater opportunities in urban areas are what enticed 
greater capital investment as well as more labor 
migration to the cities, hastening the process of 
urbanization. What makes less developed countries 
different are the political impacts of this urban bias, 
which may result in diverting public resources away 
from the countryside and into the cities. Certainly, 
less developed countries display gaps in the health 
of urban and rural residents, with rural residents 
suffering higher infant mortality rates, 

Urban bias as such is hard to measure, Any possi- 
ble bias would be made up of myriad governmental 
decisions, and it is difficult to know whether budget 
allocations that scem to favor cities at the expense 
of rural areas represent impartial policy decisions 
or blatant favoritism, One index, which measures 
the imbalance in government allocations between the 
farming sector and manufacturing and commerci 
sectors, suggests that the poorest countries in the 
world tend to have the greatest disparities between 
these economic sectors, Again, intentionality can- 
mot be measured here, and the emphasis on more 
advanced economic activity could be viewed ar a 
rational attempt by poor nations to develop. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Trp Worin Crries 


The previous sections have examined third world 
cities in light of their growth and their connection 
to larger currents of development. But what are the 
characteristics of the cities themselves? How simi 
lar are they to cities in North America, Europe, and 
Japan? ls it possible to generalize aboutthem, or must 
we consider each region independently? Of course, 
each city has developed under a unique set of circum- 
stances, from its indigenous roots, to itscolonial roles 
Gf colonialism was present), to its twentieth-century 
development and position with the modern state, 
Moreover, what we think of as “third world” or "less 
developed" cities encompass a range of wealth and 
per capita purchasing power from about $20,000 
a year to about a dollar a day. Nonetheless, some 


challenges are faced by all of these cities that help 
to set them apart and that create a unique urban 
character 

Many of the challenges faced by third world cities 
revolve around the fact that they are unable to accom- 
modate their massive growth, Third world cities 
suffer from their own popularity, and in this regard 
they bear some resemblance tothe fast-growing cities 
inthe developed world. But richer cities usually have 
enough jobs—rapid population growth is usually 
spurred by a heightened demand for workers—and 
they have the wherewithal to build enough housing 
and to provide adequate services, leading to the 
expanses of newly constructed subdivisions seen in 
almost every American boomtown. These options are 
not available in third world cities. Village dwellers 
migrate to the big cities in search of opportunity, 
but they encounter enormous difficulties in finding 
regular, full-time, paid work, As we discuss later, 
they must resort to other approaches in order to 
eke out a living. Likewise, neither the commercial 
private sector nor the already strapped public sector 
in such cities can possibly build enough housing 
for the new arrivals, especially because what we 
consider established housing is affordable for only 
a small fraction of the populace. Housing and jobs, 
therefore, are the chief challenges faced by third 
world cities, accompanied in some cases by ethnic 
conflicts and governmental corruption. 


Effects of Growth 

In his introduction to In the Cities of the South, 
Jeremy Seabrook (1996) points to the paradox of 
the third world city. On the one hand, we look 
at such urban explosions with horror, Accord- 
ing to Seabrook, "population" is a metaphor for 
uncontainability, the inadequacy of civil services, 
the breakdown of law and order.” Cities are thus 
metaphorically linked to natural disasters. On the 
other hand, we can view these cities as places of 
renewal, “to applaud the courage and endurance 
of people in the slums, to admire and wonder at 
their capacity for adapting, for building their own 
shelters, for creating a life for themselves, for finding 


a livelihood somewhere in the city economy." As 
was true of all cities throughout history. third world 
cities grow for a reason. People are secking a better. 
life. In the process, they swell the physical and civil 
infrastructure beyond the breaking point. As a result, 
third world cities exhibit high levels of problems and 
pathologies. such as poverty, pollution, crime, and 
inadequate housing. 

Consider the negative effects of rapid growth 
among some communities in the United State 
overcrowded schools, pollution, traffic congestion, 
inadequate fire protection, and perhaps high crime 
rates. Cities in the less developed world normally 
have to deal with far greater growth, with few of the 
assets available to richer cities, More people come in 
than scarce resources can accommodate, forcing the 
city to stretch far beyond its capacity. The density of 
such cities can be staggering. In Cairo, for example, 
population densities approach 300,000 people per 
square mile—four times that of Manhattan, but with 
many fewer high-rise buildings. In such environs, 
housing is so tight that people actually occupy tombs. 

Third world cities must contend with a problem 
of providing basic services, especially water, sow- 
ers, waste collection, and electricity. In North Amer- 
ican and European cities, virtually every household, 
even in slum areas, has some source of electricity and 
water and some type of sewer system. Unfortunately, 
as you can see from Table 14.2, this is not truc in 
third world cities. For example, in the large Indian 
cities of Mumbai (Bombay), Delhi, and Madras, only 
one-third to a little more than one-half of the house- 
holds are connected to sewer and water systems, and 
only three-quarters have access to electricity. In most. 
African cities less than one-third of households have 
access to sewers, and less than one-half are connected 
to water and electricity. The situation in Latin Amer- 
ica is a bit better, but a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation remains unserviced. Given the geography of 
service provision, the districts containing informal 
housing and especially squatter housing are much 
more likely to go without services. Slim municipal 
budgets have enough trouble servicing long-standing 
neighborhoods. They cannot possibly provide newly 
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‘Table 14.2 Service Availability: Urban 
Households Connected to Utilities 


Water Sewer Electric. 


City Country (e) (o (m 
Loanda Angola angr 
Ouagadougou Burkina Faso 32 0O — 35 
Douala Camewon 19 3 2 
Kinshasa Congo so 3 a 
Addis Ababa Ethiopia 500 o% 
Nairobi Kenya T 35 a 
Lagos Nigeria 6 2 am 
Dakar Senegal aos 8 
San Salvador El Salvador $6 $0 98 
Rio de Janeiro Brazil 9s €) am 
Bogota Colombia — 99 99 — 9 
Santiago Chile 9» 9» á a 
Lima Peru m o % 
Bombay India sos 09 
Delhi India 5 3 m 
Jakarta Indonesia — 15/0 — 9 
Lahore a ocn s 
Manila o w s 


‘Source: World Resources 1998-1999: A Guide to the Global Envi- 
ronment. New York: Oxford University Press 


urbanized districts with water, sewers, electricity, and 
roads, and they are reluctant to extend services to 
areas that are illegally occupied to begin with. 
Another effect of this tremendous. population. 
growth is pollution. The average urban third world 
Tesident consumes and wastes far fewer resources. 
than residents of richer nations. For instance, per 
capita emission of carbon dioxide in the United 
States was about 20 metric tons in 2010, while Japan 
and wealthy European countries ranged between 5 
and 13 metric tons. By contrast, the average carbon 
dioxide emission for African countries average 
under | metric ton, and for Asian and South Amer- 
ican countries it was generally under 5 metric tons. 
However, poor cities are unable to employ the new 
and expensive technologies that can filter emissions 
in the air and dirty discharges in the water. Other 
air pollution indicators suggest that industrialization 
has exacted many atmospheric costs. Both Teheran, 
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Iran and Delhi, India report from four to five times 
as much particulate matter as Los Angeles. Mexico 
City has long been a poster child for problems of 
smog and air pollution. Here, the effects of smog 
and pollution have been estimated to be equivalent 
to the effects of smoking two packs of cigarettes a 
day. killing some 100,000 people a year. 

Compounding the problem of air pollution is the 
lack of sufficient waste disposal. Only half of the 
«dwellings in the third world are connected to sewers, 
and the vast majority of these dwellings churn out 
untreated sludge and human excrement, Cities are a 
little better (about 74 percent access), but still have 
problems dealing with all of the excess waste, In 
Bangkok, for example, human waste is thrown into 
storm drains, cesspools, and septic tanks. In such 
es, groundwater is severely polluted, and rivers 
and canals are tumed into open sewers. The disposal 
of corpses in the Ganges River in northern India 
has become such a major hazard to bealth that the 
government has resorted to breeding turtles that will 
cat the bodies. In most third world cities the stench of 
raw sewage indicates the presence of disease-causing 
organisme. 


Housing 
The lack of adequate housing is the firstthing that vis- 
itors to a poor city notice. The ride from the airport 
often passes through acres of shanties. Along city 
streets, makeshifi dwellings perch, occupying what 
ever space is opened to them. The downtown itself 

usually occupied by thousands of homeless people, 
who are called pavement dwellers in Indian cities 
because they sleep on the sidewalks (Figure 14.10). 
The lack of decent housing affects a huge propor- 
tion of the population in poor cities, perhaps as many 
as 50 percent of all urban dwellers. According to 
the World Bank's 2006 World Development Indic 
tors, only 20 percent of city dwellers in Mozambique, 
23 percent of urban Ethiopians, and 42 percent of 
urban Bangladeshis live in "durable dwelling units." 
In Madras, India, about 6,000 legal housing units 
are built each year, but at least 30,000 new units are 


needed. Here aselsewhere, supply is but a fraction of 
demand. The World Bank (2000) estimated that in the. 
1980s within third world cities, only one housing unit. 
was constructed for every nine households in need of 
a dwelling. 

In addition to coping with severe housing short- 
ages, third world cities must address the diverse hous- 
ing needs of different categories of urban migrants. 
On the one hand, large numbers of families migrate 
into cities, hoping to reestablish themselves there. 
These people are looking for permanent housing. On 
the other hand, many people come to cities on a more 
temporary basis. Young men frequently come to look 
for work with the intention of returning home to their 
village once they have made enough money. They 
will use their wages to buy housing in their village 
rather than in the city. Other people come as rem- 
porary sojourners, entering and exiting cities on a 
seasonal basis. The housing needs of these various 
groups will be substantially different, The provision 
of housing in third world cities is taken up by several 
different sectors. These can be loosely categorized as 
the public sector, the commercial private sector, and 
self help housing, 


Public-Sector Housing  Public-sector housing 
is constructed by the government for its citizens, 
sometimes at a cost to the resident, but offen sub- 
sidized, In the former Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe, this sort of housing comprised a large share 
of the overall market. It has also been tried in sev- 
eral third world cities, although it represents a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total housing stock. Up 
until the early 19705, much of the public housing con- 
formed to relatively high standards, following design 
principles (in regard to materials, space, and services) 
that better suited middle-class incomes. This made 
these units expensive to build. For instance, one-half 
of the population in Rabat, Morocco, was unable to 
afford public housing in the 1970s. Other cities faced 
similar difficulties, meaning that the public housing 
had to be generously subsidized. Even then, it was 
not affordable for the poorest residents, 
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Figure 14.10. Common scenes from cities in less developed countries. (a) Is taken in the Coptic sections of Cairo. 
(b) Isa shantytown on the fringes of Lima. (c) Shows shacks in Jakarta and (d) depicts slum housing in Delhi. 


In constructing public housing, many countries 
followed the lead of the industrialized world in devel- 
oping large housing estates. often located far from 
existing jobs and businesses. This construction has 


taken various forms. In Hong Kong, massive six- 
to seven-story "H" blocks were constructed during 
the 1950s and made cheap by the provision of com- 


mon fi 


s, the allocation of minuscule amounts 
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of space, and densities that topped 2,000 people per 
acre. Construction in the 1960s was more generous, 
perhaps reflecting Hong Kong's growing wealth. In 
Caracas, Venezuela, the government destroyed exist- 
ing slum properties and threw vp hastily constructed 
superblocks that contained about 16,000 apartments 
(Figure 14.11). Although these dwellings were fairly 
comfortable in comparison to much of the existing 
housing, they were poorly maintained and offered 
few social amenities. As a result, the superblock 
neighborhoods greatly deteriorated. The unsuitability 
of such housing for poor residents in Rio de Janeiro 
was demonstrated by the propensity of some ben- 
eficiaries to vacate nice, government-built housing 
because it was too far from job opportunities, 

OF course, some countries have tried to build 
entire communities. One approach practiced by sev- 
eral countries has been to divert some of the popula- 
tion into satellite cities, where population pressures 
are less severe and land is more available. New town 
creation emerged as a big component of public hous- 
ing, often with a mixture of public and private monies 
(Box 14.3). 

Although the efforts are laudable, public housing 
has generally been able to accommodate only a very 
small proportion of the population. Cost is an issue 
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Figure 14.11 In the 1970s, the Venezuelan government 
constructed a set of giant apartment blocks, known as 
superblocks. 


of course, as is the fact that the government budget 
simply is not large enough to subsidize every new 
housing unit. An additional issue is that, paradox- 
ically, a lot of the new public housing is reserved 
for relatively well-off people. This began after inde- 
pendence in many countries, as the new administra- 
tive elite occupied housing once owned by European 
colonialists. Even within new public housing, how- 
ever, governments often offer special deals to wealth- 
ier residents. In Lagos, for example, the upper-level 
bureaucrats live in subsidized public housing even 
though they are among the minority who could afford 
housing in the private commercial sector. In others 
cases, governments use some of their housing budget 
to try to entice their staff to relocate from the large 
cities to a new city designated as an administrative 
cemer. 

One strategy that has succeeded in some cities 
involves housing established by work units. These 
are categories of people established according to 
where they work, for instance, a factory, a gov- 
emment bureau, or a store. This type of housing 
can be public or private, depending on the status 
of the workplace. It has been most widely prac- 
ticed in China, where until recently all work units 
were stale owned. In Beijing, for example, about 
91 million square meters of residential floor area 
were constructed between 1949 and 1991, increasing 
the city’s housing supply almost cight-fold. From 
1991 until 2011, the amount of floor space has 
doubled yet again. (Figure 14.12). Much of that 
housing was constructed through various work units 
that involved industries, government bureaus, and 
universities. An article from the official Chinese 
press stated that about 18 million square meters of 
housing were constructed in 2000. Although much 
of the housing would be considered cramped by 
Western standards—in one city (Jinan) per capita 
living space in 2000 was only 10.5 square meters, 
or about 110 square feet—it still represents tremen- 
dous advances both in the supply and the quality of 
housing (see Box 15.4 in the next chapter). In fact, 
it is nearly triple the per capita living space from 
the 19705. 


BOX 14.3 Camo’s New Towns 


Like other developing societies, Egypt has undergone rapid 
urbanization, much of it focused on Cairo, the largest city 
in Africa. Egypt experiences special difficulties as well, 
in that the population is confined to the land bordering 
the Nile River. The press of people has created huge dif- 
ficulties for Cairo, People live in graveyards and rooftops, 
urban services are woefully deficient, and unemployment is, 
high. Cairo’s City of the Dead, made up of several million 
Cairenes who live in the vast cemeteries that ring the east- 
ern side of the city, is evidence of how people have sought 
housing in the most unlikely places. 
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explosive growth, the urbanized area eventually caught up 
to the new towns. The most recent data indicates that since 
1996, there has been a fair amount of growth outside of 
Cairo. In fact, the more central parts of the greater Cairo 
arca accounted for only 19 percent of the overall growth. 
‘Those outside districts, where the new towns are located, 
accounted for the remainder, 


‘Onc proposed solution to these problems has been the 
construction of new towns, a program that began in 1969. 
n implementing this program, the Egyptian government. 
Jooked to the Garden City program of Britain and also at 
attempts by many countries to redirect population away 
from densely populated areas. The decision was made to 
build several now cities that were distributed throughout 
Egypt, but were more focused on the greater Cairo area, 
These cities, 14 in number as of 1996, were intended to 
support large populations of between 100,000 and 500,000 
people. They were also meant to serve different economic 
roles. Some were intended as centers of industry. Others 
were supposed to help decentralize agricultural marketing. 
Still others were supposed to help in the reclamation of 
agricultural land from the desert. To promote these cities, 
the government provided a varity of incentives, including 
tax breaks, tree or low-cost land, and the relocating of some 
governmental functions, especially to Salat City. All of the 
new cities were constructed on a massive scale, with a mod- 
eristic, concrete-intensive style (Figure B14.2), 

Have these cities performed their function? Accord- 
ing to geographer Dona Stewart (1996), who studied thes 
cities, the results have been mixed. On the positive side, 
the cities have succeeded in attracting businesses, thanksto. 
the lower costs of doing land and other necessities. This is 
especially true of those new towns located closest to Cairo. 
However, they have failed to atract the needed residents 
People in Egypt simply cannot afford to live that far away 
from their jobs, because most lack access to private trans- 
portation. Egyptian firms have often provided the necessary 
transportation for the workers themselves, but have not pro- 
vided it for the families of these workers. But with Cairo's 
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FigureB142 The location of Egypt's new towns. Source: 
‘Stewart, Dona J., 1996. 
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Figure 14.12 Official residential floor 
space completed in China, Source: hitp:/! 
o www.rba.gov.au/publications/rdp/2012/ 
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Commercial Private-Sector Housing Hous- 
ing built for profit by a construction company or 
a private contractor falls under the category of 
commercial housing. Most of the housing in North 
America is commercial housing This i« not ime in 
most less developed cities, however, due primarily to 
the high costs associated with this kind of housing. 
In less developed countries the commercial private 
sector may have the capacity to build new hous- 
ing, but few new residents can afford these houses. 
According to a recent report by UN-Habitat (2008), 
while housing prices are four times average incomes 
in the developed world, they are about six times 
income in Latin America, 7 to 10 times income in 
Asia, and over ten times income in Africa. 

There are four principal reasons why commercial 
housing is so expensive in these countries, First, 
land costs are quite high. The land market is compli- 
cated and often uncertain, because ownership rights 
are often unclear and even harder to establish on 
paper. The supply of land may be limited, especially 
when land is held publicly or must be assembled 
from numerous smallholdings. All of these factors 
contribute to the high price of land. Many families 
must work several years just to afford the land itself, 


pdt/rdp2012-04 pdf. 


helping to explain why so many people must either. 
rent or build shelter on land they do not own. 
Second, building costs are high. Most housing 
construction in third world cities still mandates the 
me of expensive durable: materials (cement, brick 
steel, and concrete) that may be in short supply 
locally. The difficulty in procuring these supplies 
adds to their cost. Third, access to credit can be dif- 
ficult. Consider how few houses or even apartments 
‘would be built even in developed countries if there 
were no established lending institutions. This is the 
situation in many third world cities, which find them- 
selves bereft of the financial infrastructure needed 
to provide loans to builders and potential customers, 
Anestimate from the 1980s indicated that fewer than 
10 percent of all housing transactions involved mort- 
gages, and the tightness of credit all around squeezed 
the housing market. More recent estimates suggest 
much the same thing—mortgage finance is difficult 
to acquire in many cities in the less developed world. 
To give one example from Peru, only 1.3 percent 
of all title deeds were obtained with the help of 
mortgage loans (UN-Habitat 2008). Ironically, some 
developing countries have experimented in offering 
low-interest loans—below market rates. But like the 


public housing mentioned above, many of these loans 
went to the most privileged groups. Thus, even when 
financing becomes available, it often comes loaded. 
with restrictions and stipulations that place it out of 
reach for all but the elite. The age of mass-market, 
middle-class housing has yet to dawn in less devel- 
oped countries. 

Fourth, most construction is driven by the elite 
It is intended for the wealthiest classes—either res 
‘dents of the city or visitors. Many third world cities 
have witnessed an explosion in “big ticket” construc- 
tion. For example, Kuala Lumpur, in Malaysia, now 
boasts the two tallest buildings in the world, and 
other cities have rushed to build up their skylines. 
Expensive hotels and luxury apartments have also 
become commonplace in the largest cities. These 
projects tend ro tilt the construction sector away from. 
the housing demands of middle- and low-income 
families. 


Self-Help Housing Because assistance from the 
private and public sectors is inadequate, the need 
for housing must be met in other ways. Outright 
homelessness is a common phenomenon, but most 
urban residents attempt to better their lives through 
self-help housing. The term refers to housing that is 
constructed informally by the residents themselves, 
rather than through private contractors or by the gov- 
ernment, I is also referred to as self-built housing. 
This term cannot be compared to the custom housing 
built by many middle-class and affluent consumers 
in the United States. In third world cities, self-help 
housing is a strategy of the very poor, who seek to 
provide themselves with some shelter. Consequently, 
it constitutes a huge percentage of the total housing in. 
these places. In India, for instance, between one-third 
and one-half of all urban residents live in housing 
constructed by themselves and their friends, 

The primary advantage of self-help housing is 
its lower cost. According to one estimate, it costs 
at most one-fourth as much to build this type of 
housing as it would to construct a comparable unit in 
the public sector, Why does self-help housing cost so 
little? One reason is that the residents undertake all 
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of the labor themselves and therefore do not have to 
use relatively highly paid professionals (architects, 
engineers, and contractors) or even skilled laborers. 
In addition, there is no formal design. But the most 
nporant reason may be the use of inexpensive 
building materials that are available locally. Many of 
these materials in fact are waste products from other 
construction projects. 

A second advantage of self-help housing is 
upgradeability. Many units are constructed fairly 
simply but allow for a gradual improvement in the 
quality of building materials over time. In addition, 
they can be expanded if there is enough land. 

The major disadvantage of self-help housing, 
beyond its possible inadequacies, is its uncertain 
legal status. Most self-help or self-built housing can 
also be considered unauthorized housing. The term 
squatter settlement has become widely used to 
describe the third world urban condition, Squatter 
settlements are built by residents who occupy land 
to which they have no legal claim, Most cities have 
nearby areas in which the vacant land is occupied by 
squatters. Sometimes this land is useless for almost 
anything. Land situated along river banks or railroad 
lines or right next to dumps, although undesirable to 
commercial builders, can be enormously useful to 
potential residents (Figure 14.13). Likewise, unused 
plots of land in the inner city may be held for spec- 
ulative reasons or because these are subject to some 
kind of property or inheritance dispute. These lands 
become very desirable to squatters, 

Many of the enormous squatter settlements found 
in so many third world cities occupy peripheral land 
that belongs to the government. This type of land. 
seizure results quite often in permanent settlements. 
‘The quantity of such land allows for the gradual 
development of real communities. The names of 
such settlements vary by city: favelas in Brazil, 
shanty towns in English-speaking Africa, bidonvilles 
in French West Africa, colonias popolares in Mexico 
City, kampungs in Indonesia, barriadas im Peru. 
Government ownership of this land also makes it 
more likely that the squatter population will not be 
evicted. This is especially true when the squatters are 
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Figure 14.13 Squatter housing in northern Jakarta along 
some of the canals. Refuse fills the canals, but the land 
is not privately owned and, therefore, is available for 
settlement. 


organized and when they occupy the area quickly in 
a coordinated fashion. 

Actual illegal squatting, although widespread, is 
less common than other forms of unauthorized hous- 
ing. Many times, the owners of the land that is occu- 
picd by residents are aware of the settlements and sce 
them as a way to collect rental income from lands 
that would otherwise be left idle. Much of the time, 
these settlements are unauthorized because they vio- 
late various zoning codes: they violate lot lines, they 
are not built with stable materials, they promote fire 
hazards, and they are not supplied with water and 
sewer lines. The landowner and the residents often 
have a mutual interest in flouting the laws. 

The quality of self-help housing varies tremen- 
dously. Most of the initial housing constructed is 
abysmal, with a life span of less than five years. 
But given time, many such settlements can show 
tremendous improvement. This process is sometimes 
referred to as autodevelopment, in which individ- 
uals work to improve their own housing conditions. 
A study by Richard Ulack (1978) demonstrated 
how the quality of the squatter settlement was tied 
largely to its tenure. Those settlements that had been 
allowed to remain for several years—and thus had 
transformed into established neighborhoods—were 


able to autodevelop into stable, working-class com- 
munities, New settlements, or settlements that were 
under constant threat of demolition, remained at a 
very low level of livability. 

Increasingly, govemments in less developed 
countries have come to realize that self-help hous- 
inp is here to stay and that it can offer at least 
a partial solution to the housing crisis. In many 
cities, with the assistance of the United Nations 
and the World Bank, there has been a general shift 
away from government-sponsored public housing to 
assisted self-help housing, denoting a change from a 
top-down policy to an enabling policy. The enabling 
approach exists to funnel housing assistance through 
community-based organizations, groups that are 
operated for and by members of the community. In 
this manner, residents are given a greater stake in 
their housing and more control over the best means 
of providing housing. The enabling approach is thus. 
a Variant of self-help housing, but one that involves 
the larger community, The money need not come 
from the government; in fact, it is often financed by 
outside organizations or governments 

Many city and national governments have 
embraced two approaches related to self-help 
housing. One approach has been to promote the 
upgrading of existing housing, largely by focusing 
on providing water, sewers, electricity, and roads 
For example, in Jakarta, Indonesia, the Kampung 
Improvement Program improves the infrastructure 
of roads and utilities and builds up some of the social 
welfare facilities. A second approach is to establish 
sites ahead of time and provide them with necessary 
services and perhaps the rudiments of a shelter. This 
approach, known as the sites-and-services approach, 
has met with some success. For example, in Nairobi, 
Kenya, the city government provided 6,000 small 
lots connected to water sources, sewers, roads, and 
lighting utilities, Each lot contained at least a toilet 
or so-called “wet core.” In these endeavors, the 
government is viewed as an enabler of self-help 
housing. The government made these lots available 
at no or low cost to people who then built their own 
housing. 


Employment Opportunities and the 
Informal Sector 

Despite conditions that are appalling to Western eyes, 
"he reason why many cities in the less developed 
world are growing so rapidly is the perception among, 
migrants that cities are places of hope, of opportu- 
nity. Significantly, rural migrants have been falsely 
portrayed as desperate villagers whocome to the city 
after having failed miserably in the countryside, In 
fact, the opposite is true. Those who migrate to the 
cities are among the best off of the peasantry. They 
tend to come from wealthier parts of the country, to 
be better educated, and to have had some experience 
in nonagricultural occupations. These are the sorts 
of people who would have some knowledge of jobs 
in the cities and some extra money to finance their 
Journey, 

In a balanced urban hierarchy, many of these peo- 
ple would migrate to smaller cities. That is the hope 
and expectation of many urban planners. As we have 
seen, however, it is the huge primate cities that exert. 
the greatest magnetic pull, Unfortunately, although 
many jobs have been created in both the public and 
private sectors, most third world ci 
generated the necessary agglomeration economies 
to absorb anywhere near all of the newcomers, For 
example, in the 1980s, some researchers estimated 
that 1 billion new jobs would have to be created 
worldwide between 1985 and 2000—primarily 
in less developed countriesx—to bring about full 
employment. This did not happen. 

The disparity between the growth of good jobs 
and the population influx has had several conse- 
quences. One consequence is that many third world. 
countries have a very small middle class. AS a result. 
several such countries suffer from a high degree of 
income inequality, The United Nations Development. 


have not 


Programme (2007/2008) has compiled data on the 
ratio of the incomes of the wealthiest 20 percent 
to the poorest 20 percent in each country. In each 


industrialized country, the ratio is less than 10:1. In 
contrast, in the industrializing middle-income coun- 
"ries, especially in Latin America, ratios are higher, 
with most exceeding 10:1 and with several exceeding 
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15:1 ratios. Brazil is the global champion of inequal- 
ity, with a ratio of about 22:1. The results can be 
witnessed in some of its biggest cities. In Rio de 
Janeiro, for instance, income inequality is manifested 
spatially, with almost one-half the population living 
in peripheral areas and earning less than $1.50 a day 
per capita (Figure 14.14). Indeed, during the 1980s 
the poorest half of the population in Rio saw their 
share of overall income diminish. In both Rio de 
Janeiro and São Paulo, inequality further increased 
between 1990 and 2000 according to data compiled 
by Portes and Roberts (2004). 

‘This income inequality is reflected in the labor 
market. Simply put, there are not enough regular jobs 
for all of the people who want them. This means 
that many cities in less developed countries are split 
into two sectors: (1) a more formal sector, where 
the regular, wage-earning jobs are found and (2) an 
informal sector. where self-employment in a variety 
of peripheral occupations is often the rule. 


Formal Sector The formal sector is made up of 
those jobs, either in government or private concems, 
that provide a reasonably steady wage. The formal 
sector consists of the large industries, services, and 
the government, which employ those workers privi- 
leged enough to find a steady, permanent job. It also 
includes firms that employ people on a more tempo- 
rary basis 

The number of people who actually find reason- 
able paying jobs in these new industries is a small 
proportion of the total adult working population 
(sometimes no more than one-third). For example, 
Portes and Roberts (2004) report that Latin Amer- 
ican cities suffer from formal unemployment rates 
of up to 20 percent but that the overall level of labor 
vulnerability—consttuting unskilled self-employed 
workers, unemployed workers, and workers without 
any government or legal protectionis as high as 50 
percent. Workers in the formal sector usually started 
off with some advantages, such as academic ereden- 
tials, greater wealth, or the good luck of knowing 
somebody with influence. Or they got their jobs 
through political patronage, Besides the elite, they 
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are the only people who eam any significant income. 
This restricts the demand for the products they 
produce, because not enough people can afford them. 

Formal sector employment in poor countries today 
is likely to be a consequence of corporate shifting and 
the outsourcing of labor-intensive jobs from coun- 
tries like the United States, where wages and benefits 
are high, to countries like Thailand and China, where 
these cunts ure quite low, The »weatsliops have muved 
from the first to the third world, and itis in these fac- 
tories that people may eam only a few dollars a day 
for unskilled or semiskilled work. But it is important 
to keep in mind that although such conditions seem 
horrific to our point of view, they represent opportu- 
nity to those doing the work. 


Informal Sector Because the industrial labor 
‘market is never in a position to employ more than a 
fraction of the urban workforce and the government 
cannot fill the gap, people are forced to eke out a 
living in some other way. For some people. returning. 
to the village is an option, but most do not choose 
this path. They opt instead to find work within the 
informal sector. 

The informal sector is hard to define, According 
to Potter and Lloyd-Evans (1998), the informal 
sector “refers to unaccountable and unregistered 
activities” (p. 172). The informal sector also means 
different things. It “encompasses wealth and poverty, 


Figure 14.14 Poverty in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, 1990. This map indicates that 
poverty in Rio de Janeiro is found further 
away from the coast and central city and 
‘out in the more peripheral neighborhoods. 
Source: Ribeiro, Luiz Cesar de Queiroz and 
Edward E. Telles, 2000. 
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productivity and inefficiency, exploitation and lib- 
eration” (p. 177). Informal sector jobs exist on the 
margins, but they make up much if not most of the 
employment in third world cities and therefore are 
very visible. (Although informal sector activities 
also are found in industrial cities, particularly in the 
inner city, they affect a very small percentage of 
people and so are not nearly as visible.) 

A large variety vf jobs fall into the informal sec- 
tor (Table 14.3). Activities include retail distribution, 
particularly food, fresh water, newspapers, and jew- 
elry; artisans who produce small items for household 
use; small garden farming: personal services such as 
laundries, repair shops, and gambling services; and, 
of course, scavenging and begging. In Havana, Cuba, 
some people clean and refurbish automotive spark 
plugs—an important task in a country in which every 
mechanical item is carefully preserved. What unites 
these diverse occupations? They do not require any 
special credentials to gain access, and these jobs can 
be conducted without a large capital investment. 

The biggest advantage of the informal sector is 
that entrance is not restricted on the basis of education 
or skill qualifications, in contrast to the formal sector, 
where entry can be quite difficult. Another advantage 
is that the informal sector relies on family resources. 
and self-enterprise; in fact, it makes use of all mem- 
bers of the household to generate an income. Infor- 
mal enterprises usually work “under the table" and 


Table 14.3. Variety of Informal Sector Jobs 


Agricultural Activities 
Market gardening 
Urban farming 
Manufacturing and Construction Activities 
Food processing and home production of hot food 
Garments 
Crafts 
Jewelry and trinkets 
Shoes 
Houschold goods 
Electrical and mechanical items 
Alcohol production. 


Vending 
Newspaper hawking 
Services 
Laundry 
Domestic services 
Hardware repair 
Driving 
i jobs 
Maintenance and gardening 
Other Activities 
Begging 
Protection 
Ileal activities ( 


p, drugs) 


Source: Derived in part from Potter, Robert and Sally Lloyd-Evans, 
1998, p. 173 


are unregulated, They are also conducted on a small 
scale and make intensive use of labor as opposed to 
formal sector work, which tends to be more capital 
intensive. 

We must be careful with these broad distinctions, 
however, Although the informal sector represents an 
option for those who cannot enter the formal sector, 
harriers do sometimes exist that restrict employment. 
For instance, retail hawkers may wish to keep their 
territory to themselves and will not look kindly on 
newcomers. Rather than perceiving the formal and 
informal sectors as being separated by a rigid divide, 
it probably makes more sense to view them as exist- 
ing along a continuum, 
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The biggest disadvantage of informal sector work 
is that it is often very low paying and unsafe. More- 
over, informal sector jobs provide no stability, and 
workers possess no legal rights or access to private or 
government benefits, Although recognition and even 
encouragement of the informal economy is probably 
a good idea given current realities. there isa thin line. 
between an economic sector that operates as a means. 
of escaping poverty and one that maintains a reserve 
force of cheap, exploited labor. 

What percentage of the working population is 
employed in the informal sector? Although it is 
impossible to know this for certain, Table 14.4 
presents data from the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, mostly for the years 2008-2010, that estimate 
the size of the informal sector in some major cities. 
Unfortunately, several of these figures may be 
inaccurate. 

Attitudes toward the informal sector have changed 
quite a bit in recent years. At first, the informal 
sector was seen as a marker of backwardness that 
would be eradicated once the economy progressed. 
Workers in this sector were actually seen as fail- 
uros, More recently, the idea of the informal soc- 
tor has become more elaborately articulated. Rather 
than being viewed as an undifferentiated mass of 
unskilled workers, informal sector labor is increas- 
ingly being perceived as filling a niche in societies 
without adequate formal employment. Government 
policy has shifted toward helping people help them- 
selves in small-scale enterprises. Itis too early to tell 
whether such attempts will be successful. 


Wrapping Ur 


Urbanization in the twenty-first century is going to be 
focused in the less developed world. The big cities 
of the past—London, Tokyo, New York, Paris—are 
no longer growing very much. Demographically, the 
‘twenty-first century will belong to cities like Mex- 
ico City, São Paulo, Lagos, and Delhi. These cities 
continue to expand and, more importantly, they are 
located within countries where the urban population 
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Table 14.4 Size of the Informal Sector in Some Countries 


% Informal — % Informal Informal F Informal 
Country Employment Sector Country Employment Sector 
Argentina 497 ET Moldova 159 73 
Armenia 198 102 Namibia. 439 NA 
Bolivia 751 ET ‘Nicaragua 657 EH 
Brazil 22 243 Pakistan 784 n 
China 326 219 Panama. 438 27 
Colombia 596 522 Paraguay 707 ED 
Costa Rica 438 30 Peru 699 49 
Cote d'Ivoire NA 697 Philippines ns 
Dominican Republic ass 294 Russia ua 
Ecuador 609 373 Serbia 35 

512 NA ‘South Africa n 
El Salvador 664 534 Sri Lanka 505 
Ethiopia NA aa Tanzania 517 
Honduras 79 ES Thailand NA 
India 836 65 Turkey NA 
Indonesia ns 602 Uganda 59.8 
Kyrgyzstan NA 592 Ukraine 94 
Lesotho 349 491 Uruguay 339 
Liberia 600 495 Venezuela ES 
Macedonia, 126 16 Vietnam. as 
Madagascar 736 S18 West Bank and Gaza E 
Mal sis p Zambia p 
Mauritius. NA 93 Zimbabwe 306 
Mexico 537 ET] 


‘Source: ILO- Deparment of Statistics June 2012 hp:/aborsa ib org/informal economy. E html 


as à whole is still growing. We are already at a stage 
where the average urban dweller lives in the third 
‘world. This trend will continue to hold true. It also. 
raises a paradox, because cities in the less developed 
‘world are unable to sufficiently accommodate their 
burgeoning populations. 

This chapter has focused on some of the com- 
mon issues that affect cities in the less developed 
world. First, it examined the phenomenon of rapid 
urbanization, often resulting from rapid population 
growth in general, rural-to-uban migration, and 
primate cities. Second, it examined how third world 
urbanization has developed as a result of overall cco- 
nomic development but also because of the impacts 


of colonialism and uneven development, Third, it 
noted some general characteristics of third world 
cities, especially with regard to the inadequacy 
of housing and employment opportunities. In this 
respect, we have also considered some possible 
solutions. Because the problems are so vast and the 
solutions sometimes elusive, it is easy to despair 
about the future of these cities. But it is also impor- 
tant to remember that periods of rapid urban growth 
within all societies have been remarkably unsettling 
and often chaotic. In these cases, the cities have 
remained as beacons of hope. Over time, they have 
matured to become more stable and more pleasant 
places to live. 


CHAPTER 1 5 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN URBAN STRUCTURE 
AND FORM IN THE LESS DEVELOPED WORLD 


[The] city is a mosaic of cultural and racial worlds 
cach invoking the memory of other lands and 
people; the tree-lined avenues of Phnom-Penh and 
Saigon reminiscent of Paris; the canals and stuffy 
buildings of old Batavia, replicas of the medieval 


What geographer T. G. McGee (1967) attributes to 
certain Southeast Asian cities could be extended to 
include most cities in the less developed world. As 
we saw in Chapter 14, most third world cities jum- 
ble together many cultural and racial worlds. In part, 
these cities are legacies of a colonial past. European 
imperialism and colonialism throughout the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries pervaded all but. 
a few societies, and most of the important third world 
cities today can trace their dominance to this period. 
The McGee passage quoted above goes on to describe 
the magnificent cultural variety that is found wi 
Southeast Asian cities and that is likewise true of 
so many cities. At the same time, however, it also 
focuses on the divisions among the very wealthy, the. 
middle class, and the many, many poor: “Here the 
contrasts are not those of the cultural diversity of 
the racial worlds of the inner city, but the contrasts of 
wealth and squalor” (p. 25). liis this economic divide 
that looms largest in most third world cities. 

Many models exist of North American cities (see 
Chapter 7). But what of cities in the less developed. 
world? Although we must acknowledge the tremen- 
dous variation among it can still be useful to 
point to some general economic, social, and spatial 
characteristics at least for cities within larger regions. 
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Dutch town; and towering skyscrapers of downtown 
Singapore are part of the universal Westem central 
business district, 


—T. G. MeGre, 1967, p. 25 


The previous chapter outlined some of the general 
factors that affect the growth and development of 
third world cities, as well as the issues of housing 
and employment, which define the living conditions 
within these cities. However, numerous other factors 
must be considered. 

First, ethnicity helps to structure every city. Like 
their counterparts in Europe and North America, 
Asian, African, and Latin American cities are kalei: 
doscopes of diverse religions, languages, races, 
nationalities, and castes that vie with one another 
for salience and space. In fact, it might be argued 
that in lands where resources are scarce, ethnicity 
takes on an even more important role in allocating 
goods, services, housing, and jobs to families. The 
factors causing such diversity are not the same as 
those applied in the West, where immigration from 
other countries plays the major role. Rather, these 
major cities often reflect the incredible diversity of 
the countries. India, for instance, contains almost 
50 languages, a half-dozen strongly held religions, 
numerous nationalities, and a potent caste system. 
These groups come together in India’s major cities 

Second, the legacy of colonialism is still powerful 
Initial decisions regarding the layout of third world 
cities that were made during the colonial era have 
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helped shape these cities to this day. The legal and 
political structures guiding these cities were often 
established at this time as well. The imprint of the 
colonial era is also found in the examples of archi 
tecture, in open spaces, and certainly in the location. 
of elite neighborhoods. In addition, most third world 
cities (whether they wish to acknowledge it or not) 
are still tied to the former colonial powers through 
trade, banking, tourism, the direction of migration, 
and language. 

Third, economic development varies within coun- 
tries, but even more so among countries and regions. 
The idea of the third world as an undifferentiated 
muss of poverty and despair has given way to a 
perception that there are several "worlds" at different 
stages of development. Some cities have experienced 
fairly robust growth and industrial development. 
These cities are undergoing far different trajectories 
than the cities where urban population growth has 
not been accompanied by economic growth. Like- 
wise, different countries have followed strikingly 
different ideological paths. Countries that have fos- 
tered inequality, like the Dominican Republic, are 
strikingly different from countries that have hoen 
guided by socialist principles, like Cuba. 

This chapter presents several generalized discus- 
sions of cities within various less developed regions, 
drawing on features that help us to characterize the 
general urban experience within these regions. At the 
same time, it provides examples from actual cities 
within these regions, Because these are regionally 
based examples, please keep in mind that a great deal 
of diversity is found among cities within regions, just 
as Las Vegas differs from Boston. Some of this diver- 
sity has to do with city size, some with differences in 
regional economies, and some with different political 
systems. Whenever possible, we will try to comment 
‘on some of these intraregional distinctions 


THE LATIN American Crry 


The phrase Latin America is convenient shorthand 
for those countries in South America, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean, Most of these countries 
are Spanish-speaking, although the largest country, 


Brazil, is Portuguese-speaking. There is also some 
use of English, French, and other languages as well. 
Compared with the rest of the third world, Latin 
America is by far the most urbanized region, and we 
can safely say that most of the countries in the region. 
have gone through the urbanization process. Most of 
the region's urhan growth took place between 1040 
and 1980 and resulted largely from rural-to-urban 
migration, At this time, cities in six large Latin 
American countries increased an average of 4.1 per- 
cent a year, while the rural population stagnated. The 
huge metropolises in the region) 
gained substantially from this migration, but the 
intermediate cities between 100,000 and 2 million 
gained even more, According to the Population 
Reference Bureau (2012), 79 percent of Latin Amer- 
‘cans lived in cities as of 2011, the same proportion. 
as the developed countries. Expectations are that the 
percentages will not increase that much during this 
century, so we can consider the urbanization process 
largely completed in this area. 

‘Most of the countries in Latin America can be con- 
sidered middle-income countries. With the exception. 
of the poor country of Haiti, gross national product 
(GNP) per capita ranges from $2,000 to $15,000. 
This range begins at about the global median and 
extends into the ranks of the global upper middle 
class. This reflects the fact that Latin America has 
undergone a great deal of industrialization, Between 
the 1930s and 1960s, much of the impetus for eco- 
nomic change came from policies that tried to reduce 
dependence on imported manufactured goods. New 
domestic industries were fostered in everything from 
textiles to shoes to automobiles. Many countries 
established state-owned companies, relying partly on 
socialist models to spur development. More recently, 
industrial development has been spurred by multi- 
national corporations that have established important 
branch plants inurban areas. These large corporations 
often bypass the biggest cities for intermediate-sized, 
lower-cost urban areas. Places like Mexico's urban- 
ized northern border zone and parts of Brazil's 
Amazon region have benefited from these locational 
decisions. Several Latin American countries have 
been abletorealize incipientadvantages basedon their 


cities 


resource bases—for example, Mexico and Venezuela. 
are both major exporters of oil—and on their tremen- 
dous human capital. 

At the same time, urbanization, overall income 
growth, and industrial development have perpetuated. 
tremendous inequality. As a whole, Latin America 
suffers the greatest degree of income disparities of 
any region (although sub-Saharan Africa appears a 
close second). The expansion of jobs in public admin- 
istration, the growth of the professional class, and 
the rise of large industrial complexes have enabled 
large numbers of people to get decent jobs with some 
benefits, and they have even enabled a small elite to 
become quite wealthy. According to official stati 
tics, the percentage of the urban employed popula- 
tion working in a professional or managerial capacity 
increased from about 7 percent in 1940 to 16 per- 
cent in 1980. Between 1980 and 1998, the profes- 
sional and technical workforce continued to increase 
in Brazil, doubling in Mexico and Uruguay, tripling 
in Costa Rica, but remaining flat in Venezuela and 
Columbia. But these figures, which suggest that a 
huge formally employed labor force has emerged, are. 
probably optimistic. Much of the growih occurred. 
during the 1980s. The 1990s witnessed consider- 
ably stagnation. At this point in time, the United 
Nations estimates that three out of four Latin Amer- 
icans can be considered “lower income.” Many of 
these people are nonpermanent and only tenuously 
employed. 


Colonial Legacies 
Virtually all of Latin America’s important cities were 
established within the 100 years of the Spanish and 
Portuguese conquests, A geographically vast urban 
network was created for the express purpose of sub- 
duing and controlling the countryside. Even at this 
early period, the colonial society was intensely urban, 
All political authority was vested in the cities, which 
controlled the surrounding countryside. In Spanish 
America, the main capitals were headed by a viceroy 
(or representative of the king), while other cities were 
given administrative control over smaller districts 
The bulk of wealth came from the countryside, and 
the majority of people still lived there, but cities 
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were clearly the focal points of the South American 
colonies. 

The Spanish and Portuguese do not appear to have 
made any real attempts to develop the countryside. 
The main purpose of development was to extract 
the countryside's mineral and agricultural wealth. 
Many settlers intended to make their money and 
then return to Europe, Leading citizens (usually the 
first to come over) were granted vast tracts of land 
called encomiendas, as well as Indians to work these 
lands. Despite their possessions, most huge landown- 
cers chose to live in the cities. 

This colonial society was highly stratified, and 
only landowners held any power. The founding 
families monopolized most of the available wealth, 
They were followed by later colonists of high rank, 
Next came the Spaniards of lower rank, foreign- 
ers, mestizos (people of mixed European and Indian 
ancestry), Indians, and finally black slaves. The cities 
swelled as indigenous groups whose livelihoods 
had been destroyed were forced to come looking 
for work, 

Latin American cities had a distinctive form that 
ul can be seen today (Figure 13.1), Where tey 
could, the Spanish set up a grid pattern oriented 
around a plaza, This was primarily an empty block 
used for periodic markets, public gatherings, or mi 
tary possessions. Around this plaza were located the 
main public buildings, the mansion of the viceroy, and. 
the cathedral. This area and adjacent blocks marked 
the first zone, which was generally the only part of 
the city that was paved and well lit. Surrounding the 
first zone was a second zone inhabited by a rudimen- 
tary middle class consisting of artisans, clerks, and 
small proprietors. This zone was not nearly as well. 
serviced. Beyond this zone were setllements inhabited. 
by unskilled workers, 

Independence and the onset of industrialization 
in the nineteenth century largely accentuated these 
trends, Some of the biggest cities, like Mexico City 
and Lima, grew much bigger than the others as 
they became centers for administration and export. 
Demand from Europe and North America for new 
products enriched a few people, who spent money 
on ever larger mansions in pleasant surroundings, 
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Indians, gardens, 
temporary structures 
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Spaniards 


Residences of lesser 
Spaniards 


but it did not do much to improve the conditions of 
the majority of the population. 


Modern Latin American Ci 
The modern Latin American city is at once a center of 
hope for people within the region and a cumulation of 
social and economic ills. Latin Americans love their 
cities; they see themselves as an urban people. This is 
represented in the café culture, lively streets, extraor- 
dinarily vital downtown districts, and numerous 
public activities that take place within the city. The 
magnetism of the city, along with dwindling oppor- 
tunities in the countryside, has long pulled people 
away from the countryside in search of a better life, 
Yet Latin American cities—some of them among 
the biggest in the world—are hard pressed to deal 
with this influx. Many urban residents want the basic. 
comforts of life but find themselves scrounging for 
whatever income they can find, 


Themes of City Life Three themes that help 
us to characterize the modern Latin American city 
are (1) urban primacy, (2) spatial polarization, 


C Buit-up blocks 
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El husos a quinias city. in Latin America. This 
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from the central plaza, Source: 


a Slaughterhouse Sargent, Charles S., 1993. 


and (3) uneven economies. We begin with urban 
primacy. Kurato-urban migration was concen- 
trated on a few centers and occurred in explosive 
bursts during the 1950s and 1960s. This migration 
generated high overall levels of urbanization, with 
extreme concentrations in just a handful of primate 
cities. Import substitution models of economic 
development—in which Latin American countries 
attempted to substitute home-produced items for 
manufactured imports—tended to focus economic 
energy on these centers even more. In the 1980s, 
this trend was partly altered. Smaller cities began 
to grow more quickly as the economy shifted more 
toward exports, A good example is the development 
of industries known as maquiladoras on Mexico's 
border with the United States. These are often 
concentrated in labor-intensive industries such as 
textiles, clothing, furniture, and electronic goods. 
The growth of industry here, spurred by the desire 
of American companies for cheap labor and good 
location, has prompted the growth of several smaller 
cities, Figure 15.2 shows the growth in the major 
Mexican border cities between 1900 and 2005. 
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1,600,000 + 
1,400,000 
200,000 [= Ciudad Juarez] 
3,000,000 + Matamoros. 
Mexicali 
Dd |-»- Nogales 
600,000 =e- Nuevo Laredo | | Figure 15.1 Mexican commu- 
|—— Tiiuana. nities bordering the United 
400,000 States have grown from small 
200,000 towns to big cities, OF the 
E six cities shown here, all but 


Nogales has a population over 
300,000 as of 2005. Source: 
Authors. 


The second theme is spatial polarization. Many 
Latin American countries have a highly unequal 
income distribution, with a large gap between rich 
and poor. In the 1960s and 19705, the wealthy chose 
to remove themselves from the problems of poverty 
by establishing fortified citadels. There was also a 
movement toward the urban periphery, This trend 
followed the North American model in some ways, 
but it differed in two important aspects. First, many 
of the wealthy chose to remain near the downtown, 


Most Latin American cities exhibit something of a 
Western European model, where wealth and income 
decline with distance from the center city. Second, 
the number of people able to afford such a move was 
small, and the elite sector was generally contained 
in one or two directions only. Figure 15.3 shows 
both of these patterns, with elite districts found at 
the core stretched along two wedges. Urban services 
followed this wedge or corridor. Many of the poorest 
residents likewise moved to peripheral locations, but 


‘Medium high and 
high incomes. 
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Figure 15.3 San Jose, Costa Rica, 
exhibits the tendency among Latin 
America’s affluent to live in the cen- 
tral city (zona central) or along a 
defined corridor or wedge strech- 
ing outward to North American style 
suburban dwellings, Source: Lungo, 
Mario, 1997. 


Low and very 
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they came to reside in massive squatter settlements 
that were removed from the affluent suburbs. 

In recent years, continued urban growth and the 
legacies of the Latin American debt crisis have forced 
more middle-income people to establish neighbor- 
hoods in formerly impoverished areas and have led 
some squatters to infiltrate neighborhoods that were 
the preserves of the rich. Spatial separation in Latin 
American cities is in no manner "pure." São Paulo, to 
give one example, was transformed from a city where 
different socioeconomic groups lived at some dis- 
tance from one another to a place where the wealthy 
and the poor live much closer together. Note that the. 
fact that the rich and poor no longer live far apart 
does not mean that income disparities have dimin- 
ished. In addition, their proximity to poor populations. 
has encouraged wealthy residents to create social dis- 
tances and physical bartiers and to ensure that their 
habitats, often luxury apartments, are heavily forti- 
fied and have tight security. 

The third theme has to do with the uneven 
economies that forced many rural residents off the 
land because they could no longer be sustained by 
traditional agricuMure. Lands were uken over by 
modern agribusinesses, and the “outplaced” resi- 
dents left for the cities. But the city economy did not 
have enough formal employment opportunities to 
absorb these newcomers. At the same time, without 
welfare protection and no real chance to go back to 
the villages, the new residents were forced to make 
do. The informal economy swelled, absorbing more 
than one-half of the urban labor force in the 19705. 
For a time the informal economy was perceived as a 
compensating mechanism for the limitations of the 
formal economy. However, current indications are 
that it is too limited to absorb all of the workers who 
cannot find jobs in the formal economy. Moreover, 
economic downturns can create situations in which 
residents can find nothing in either economic sphere. 

In addition to these three themes, some other 
peculiarities are seen in the Latin American city. 
One of these is the nature of race, discussed more 
fully in Chapter 9. Latin American cities, like the 
American and Canadian cities to the north, are 
products of immigration, Voluntary immigrants from 


Europe, and to some extent Asia, were joined by 
involuntary immigrants brought over by the slave 
trade. These groups then mixed with the indigenous 
Indian populations, which in some cases continue 
to comprise a sizable proportion of the population 
(Figure 154). These indigenous groups tend to 
be poorer than the average individual within each 
country. Although urbanization rates among the 
various indigenous groups are lower than average, 
recent years have witnessed a movement of Indians 
to the major cities—sometimes crossing interna- 
tional borders. Poverty and new migration merge to 
produce disadvantage, Available evidence indicates 
that Indians are worse off than others in all areas 
of urban life, including income, housing, education, 
and health. In addition, they are looked down upon 
by the urban ethnic majorit 

Likewise, the proportion of people of African 
descent is high in many Latin American countries, 
although the percentages vary. In total, nearly 10 mil- 
lion slaves were forced into the Americas between 
1450 and 1870, less than 4 percent of whom were 
brought to North America. Of the remainder, the 
largest numbers came the West Indies (about 4.3 
million) and Brazil (more than 3.6 million). As a 
result of this massive slave trade. African-origin res- 
idents now constitute a majority within Caribbean 
nations such as Jamaica, Haiti, and Trinidad, as well 
as an enormous proportion of Brazil's population. 
According to Ribeiro and Telles (2000), Brazil con- 
tains the second highest African-origin population in 
the world, second only to Nigeria 

Significantly, race is constructed far differently in 
Brazil and other Latin American countries than in 
the United States. It is not considered an cither-or 
proposition but rather occurs along a spectrum that 
ranges from "white" at one extreme to “black” at the 
other and includes a large number of people who are. 
." At the same time, race plays an impor- 
tant role in opportunity and economic opportunity 
Most blacks are poor; most middle and upper-class 
individuals are white. Even in an all-black society 
like Haiti, gradations in skin color are generally linked 
to economic status, with lighter-skinned blacks com- 
prising the Haitian elite, Race also is a significant 
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Figure 18.4 Map indicating the 
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predictor of residential location (Figure 15.5). Seg- 
regation levels are not quite as pronounced in Rio de 
Janeiro as in most American cities, but they are still 
pronounced, even among those households that are 
considered comfortable. 


Spatial Layout In many respects, the spatial lay- 
out of Latin American cities reflects their colonial 
legacy, the presence of a wealthy elite, a substantial 


50 109 1500m] such as Bolivia, contain a signif- 
3009 35005 | icant number of Indians. Source: 
E] EJ Authors. 


idle and working class, and the large population of 
desperately poor people who have migrated in search 
of a better life. It also reflects the fact that muni 
pal services can expand only so much. Sewers, water, 
electricity, paved roads, and other services are lim- 
ited and tend to be found near the center and in more 
established areas, Figure 15.6 provides one model for 
the Latin American city. It is important to keep in 
mind when examining this model that considerable 
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Figure 15.6 Model of Latin American city. Although 
this model has been criticized for being overly general, 
it remains a useful way to understand the spatial logic of 
Latin American cities. Source: Griffin, Ernst and Larry 
Ford, 1980. 
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Figure 15.5 Brazilian cities are character 
ized by divisions of race. This map of Rio de 
Janeiro indicates that black and mixed-race 
populations tend to cluster outside of the cen- 
tral zone and in the outskirts. Compare with 
the map in Figure 14.3. Source: Ribeiro and 
Telles, 2000, 


overlap exists between social districts. As stated ear- 
lier, it is common to find rich and poor living close 
together. 

As with Westem cities, the central business dis- 
trict (CBD) is at the economic center of the city. It 
might also be considered the center of the formal 
sector, where the bulk of investment and economic 
activity goes. But the CBD serves an even more vital 
function in Latin American cities. Locations near 
the CBD are valued, and central-city neighborhoods 
are considered prest 
most European cities (see Chapter 13). The wealth- 
iest members of society live there. This prestige is 
reinforced by the pattern of settlement around the 
CBD. Stemming out from the CBD isa wedge of the 
city focused on the most prestigious avenues. This 
area, known as the spine, is where many of the Latin 
‘American elite are located, 

Surrounding the CBD are zones of decreasing resi- 
dential quality. A zone of maturity generally contains 
completed houses, paved roads, and other services 
and is home to those who have enough money to 
rent or own houses. These are often the more privi- 
leged workers employed by the formal sector, perhaps. 
corresponding to between one-third and one-half of 
the workforce. Beyond this zone is a zone of in situ 
accretion that contains some completed houses but 


also a large number of slums. This zone is often 
converted into more settled neighborhoods as the 
Working class expands and municipal services are 
extended. Often, newer public housing is located here. 

Beyond this zone are the squatter settlements. 
The outer fringes of the city are composed of the. 
poorest people. Sewers, running water. and garbage 
pickup are practically nonexistent, In Mexico City. 
for example, 3 million people lack these basic ser- 
vices and the number is growing all the time. Many of 
the people forced to live in these squatter settlements, 
known us colonias populares, work in the informal 
sector, Often these areas are growing most rapidly 
because many new migrants must settle there. 

Most Latin American cities have at least some 
squatter settlements. Buenos Aires may be the wealth- 
‘est large Latin American city, but even here massive 
squatter settlements have begun to appear along the 
outskirts. In addition, different squatter settlements 
are sometimes segregated by ethnic group and place 
of origin, mainly because people live near people they 
know. For instance, vast numbers of Andean Indians 
have settled in the eastern fringes of Lima, Peru. 

In the Latin American city, proximity to the sen- 
ter determines an individual's position in society. 
This pattern bears some similarity to the traditional 
city discussed in Chapter 2, and it is the reverse of 
the concentric zone model discussed in Chapter 7. 
Geographical divisions in residential locations corre- 
spond with economic divisions between the formal 
and informal sectors. The inner sections of the city 
represent the formal sector where industrial and eco- 
nomic growth is most prominent and where the elites 
and the permanent workforce are likely to locate. The 
outer sections of the city represent the informal sector 
where all of the migrants come to live without ade- 
quate housing or stable employment. 


SUB-SAHARAN AFRICAN CITIES 


As a broad region, sub-Saharan Africa experiences 
the lowest proportion of residents living within cities: 
approximately 37 percent for the region as a whole, 
although individual countries range from 11 to $6 
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percent. Nevertheless, urban growth today in this 
regionis quite rapid. Sub-Saharan African cities were 
almost all small colonial outposts before the 1950s; 
only Johannesburg in South Africa contained more 
than 1 million inhabitants. Since independence, how- 
ever, these cities have begun to balloon in size, such 
that today about 25 cities boast populations in excess 
of 1 million, and a few (e.g. Lagos in Nigeria and 
Kinshasa in Congo) have more than 9 million inhab- 
itants. 

What accounts for this growth? To begin with, the. 
region is growing rapidly through natural increase. 
Births far exceed deaths, to the point where the over- 
all population is expected to double in about 20 to 
25 years. But the urban population is increasing even 
‘more rapidly, by close to 5 percent per year. This is 
the highest urban growth rate of any region in the 
world, and it means that the urban population will 
triple within the next 20 years. These numbers indi- 
cate that more than just population growth is respon- 
sible. In addition, as in Latin America, people in 
"he countryside are moving to the cities. Where will 
these newcomers settle? Why are they moving to the 
cities? The growth of African cities, ac with all cities, 
‘must be viewed through the prism of rural push and 
urban pull 

What has made African urbanization more 
difficult, perhaps, is that the push factors of rural 
landlessness and poverty are more significant than any 
opportunities present in the cities. Put another way, 
there is less of a correspondence between urban 
growth and overall economic growth. To an even 
greater degree than in other less developed regions, 
migrants arriving in African cities face uncertain 
employment and housing. Sub-Saharan Africa's 
marginal position within the global economy means 
that it suffers from woefully inadequate private invest- 
ment and a retarded industrial base, Sub-Saharan 
Africa is the one region of the world that experienced 
a net decline in economic growth from 1970 to 1995. 
While the urban population grew by 4/7 percent 
annually, the per capita GDP declined by 0.7 percent 
per year. In a 2000 report, the World Bank stated that: 


Citiesin Africa are not serving asengines of growth 
and structural transformation. Instead they are part 
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ofthe cause and a major symptom of the economic 
and social crises that have envelopedthe continent. 
(p. 130) 


The problem was blamed on “distorted incentives” 
such as food subsidies to urban inhabitants, as well 
as a growing fear for personal safety in the coun- 
tryside. The legacy of colonialism, which superim- 
posed provincial and then country boundaries with no 
regard to nations or ethnic groups, means that most 
countries suffer from ethnic antagonisms, political 
instability, and rule by coup d'e'tar and strongmen. 
These economic and political difficulties culminate 
in flawed policies, a climate of fear, and cities that 
grow without any economic rationale, 


Is there hope? Well, between 2003 and 2012, 
while the population increased a great deal, the 
regional GDP nearly tripled. As result per capita 
gross national income (another surrogate for GDP) 
improved by over 60 percent led by Nigeria, South 
Africa, and Ethiopia. The burden of debt was slowly 
going down and merchandise exports were all on the 
rise. Still, there is a long way to go, 


Indigenous Influences 

Until recently, sub-Saharan Africa was considered a 
region without a legacy of cities. Indeed, compared 
1o many other world regions, the size and number 
of cities were modest. Nevertheless, cities did exist 
throughout the continent (Figure 15.7). Historically, 


Figure 15.7 Historical centers of 
‘urbanization im Africa. Prior to 
European colonization, Africa con- 
tained a number of important urban 
centers. Many of these were placed 
along major caravan routes, or on 
pons, or as centers of kingdoms. 
Source: Mehretu, Assefa, 1993, 


much of sub-Saharan Africa participated in a farm- 
ing economy and showed early indications of central 
authority —prerequisites for the formation of cities. 
In several instances, cities emerged as entrepôts at 
the end of extended trading routes, Timbuktu, in 
present-day Mali, wasa key outpost for eross-Saharan 
caravan trade. Mogadishu, in present-day Somali 
and Mombasa, in present-day Kenya, were signif- 
icant centers for trade along the Indian Ocean. As 
merchant posts, these cities were likely to be quite 
sophisticated and culturally diverse, blending Arabic, 
Berber, Persian, and native African elements, In other 
cases, cities developed as centers of administration for 
ancient African kingdoms: Ghana and Songhai in the 
north, Zimbabwe in the south, and Luba and Lunda in 
the Congo basin. 

Among the most elaborate of pre-colonial African 
societies were the Hausa societies in wester Africa. 
These were patriarchal, slave-owning societies, most. 
of which had converted to Islam. They were also iso- 
lated from main centers of power, including several 
African empires. The Hausa cultural region included 
several warring city-states, ranging in size from 
300 t0 13,000 square milles, that Nourished between 
1450 and 1804, In the center of each state was the 
birane, or principal city. The situation, as defined 
in Chapter 1, of the birane was significant, The 
city had to be located near constant water s 
ironstone deposits, and certain "nature spiri 
addition, the birane was always located in areas of 
rich agricultural potential, and high office in Hausa 
societies was identified with farming, 

Kano, in present-day Nigeria, is a great example 
of a birane (Figure 15.8). Kano was surrounded by 
an enormous earthen wall, some 15 miles around in 
an irregular oval and about 30 feet tall with ditches 
on either end. It had about 15 gates made of iron-clad 
wood. Within this wall were the built-up town. some 
villages, and ironstone hills. All told, this birane was 
about 12 to 15 square miles in area and contained 
approximately 50,000 people, The “city” portion 
constituted about one-third of the walled-in land. It 
was dominated by a mosque, aligned toward Mecca, 
with a tower to call the faithful to prayer. There 
was also a marketplace filled with sheltered stalls 
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and often surrounded by specialized workshop areas 
for crafts. The residential lands within Kano were 
divided into several compounds, known as gida, of 
which the most important belonged to the ruler. Each 
compound was made out of mud brick and contained 
open areas and sequences of huts. Socially, the 
gida included a large extended family. headed by a 
patriarch, with unmarried sons, wives, and slaves. 
Hausa governments treated the compound as a single 
unit for tax and census purposes. Outside of the town 
but within the wall were villages, including villages 
for lepers and the blind. There was also plenty of 
cultivated land within the walls. 


European Intervention 

Cities in colonial Africa were established histori- 
cally late. Most early European settlements were 
established on the coasts to tte shipping. Thus, 
these ports served primarily as service areas. For 
tance, Cape Town, located at the southem tip of 
Africa, was established to provide water and pro- 
visions to Portuguese sailors rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope. Most nefarious were the settlements 
established ac funnels for the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade, For example, Lagos developed in part because 
of its role in the slave trade, Slaves captured from the 
north were imprisoned on Lagos Island before being 
shipped to the Americas. 
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Figure 15.8 Kano, in present-day Nigeria, was an impor- 
tant Hausa city-state inthe period between 1450 and 1804, 
A large outer wall encircled the built-up area or birane, 
agriculural fields, villages, and iron resources, Source: 
Griffeth, Robert, 1981. 
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During the “scramble for Africa" in the late nine- 
teenth century, European colonizers developed most 
cities to serve the economic role of siphoning goods 
from the coast and the political role of governing 
the native populations. The same cities often served 
both functions. To quote Ed Soja and Clyde Weaver 
(1976), cities: 


were designed to distribute scarce resources in 
such as a way as to promote an exploitative em- 
phasis on economic relations, to facilitate control 


and to solidify a condition of dependency within 
the international market system. (p. 240) 


African cities either created or developed during 
this period served the interests of Europeans and were 
meant mainly as places to house and employ Euro- 
pean overseers orcolonists. Theextent to which these 
cities accommodated the native African population 
varied significantly from place to place, It is possible 
to construct a rough typology of sub-Saharan African 
cities. 

A few cities were trily indigenous in that they 
developed with liule European intervention. Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, is the best example. The city was 
established in 1886 as the administrative capital 
by the Ethiopian emperor Menelik II, and it grew 
to a population of about 60,000 by 1910. Because 
Ethiopia was never under European control, with the 
exception of Italian occupation in the late 1930s, 
Addis Ababa was allowed to develop in accordance 
with its hinterland and as a true administrative cen- 
ter for Ethiopians, although merchant activity was 
discouraged. In contrast, settler cities were intended 
for the exclusive use of Europeans and made no 
provision for African inhabitants, except as servants. 
The cities in South Africa clearly exemplify this 
pattern (Box 15.1) 

Colonial cities were inhabited by Europeans, 
Africans, and often migrant laborers from South 
Asia, These cities served principally as adminis- 
trative capitals, whose purpose was to serve the 
European colonists, Many African cities fell into this 
ategory, These cities were clearly marked by racial 
and occupational divisions (Figure 15.9). Europeans 
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Figure 159 Nairobi, Kenya, was the capital of animpor- 
tant British colony. As with many African colonial cities, 
land was rigidly divided imo European, African, and 
Indian areas. These also corresponded with wealth and 
housing quality. After decolonization, the European area 


continued to be occupied by European expatriates and 
more affluent Africans, Source: Mchretu, Assefa, 2001. 


occupied the best lands—high ground with extensive 
infrastructure. Although their residences were located 
close to the downtown, they often resembled a leafy 
suburb, In contrast, the Africans often were wedged 
into dense pockets in segregated neighborhoods. 
Asian Indians were located in their own suburbs, but 
they were also present throughout the city—within 
the CBD and in the African areas—as small-scale 
business owners and traders 

Although it is true that only a small minority of 
ities are "exclusively" colonial (Mehretu, 1993, 
suggests only 28 of the 146 biggest cities), the 
colonial influence throughout sub-Saharan Africa 
is still tremendous because (1) the area was not 
colonized until the late nineteenth century, (2) the 
region was not highly urbanized prior to the arrival 
of Europeans, and (3) most cities were set upto serve 
the interests and comforts of the colonists. Conse- 
quently, the nature of many African cities is related to 
their colonial origins: French cities vary significantly 
from British cities, which vary from Portuguese 
cities. Many of these colonial-era differences con- 
tinue, depending on the ties that still bind the former 


colony with its metropole. For example, in contrast. 
lo Portugal, which rapidly fled all of its former 
colonies after they became independent, France has 
scrupulously maintained ties with French-speaking 
countries in West Africa. In Abidjan, the largest city 
in the former French colony of Ivory Coast, a writer 
observed in the Inte 1970s that “you see the names of 
reputable French firms, and may think for a moment 
that you are driving through a pretty little town in 
the south of France.” This would not be the case 
today. 


Modem African Cities 

Since independence, the population and especially 
the urban population of sub-Saharan Africa has 
increased tremendously. Consequently, African 
cities have experienced an unprecedented expansion, 
and many have been transformed from predomi- 
nantly European reserves to places with primarily 
African populations. The differences among these 
cities are large, which makes it difficult to develop 
à coherent model of the sub-Saharan African city, 
but we can identify a few elements that help to 
characterize these cities, 

One attribute is the fact that cities are made up 
almost entirely of newcomers. Only a tiny minority of 
the urban population is made up of people who were 
born there, generally less than 10 percent. Conse- 
quently, high-ranking government officials and those 
fortunate enough to enjoy good jobs in business have 
been able to occupy neighborhoods formerly reserved 
for Europeans. In contrast, the majority of people, 
faced with bleaker prospects, have been forced to 
scramble for whatever jobs and housing are available. 
In most cities the proportion of people employed in 
the informal economy exceeds 60 percent. In addi- 
tion, squatter settlements on the periphery ofthe cities. 
have grown tremendously. 

Another characteristic of African cities is the con- 
tinued salience of tribalism or ethnic affiliation, New 
arrivals coming to the city identify primarily with 
their tribe, which helps them to navigate through this. 
new and unusual society. More so than in Westem 
cities, African cities may help to promote tribal iden- 
tification, because it is through tribal connections 
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that people find jobs and housing, Likewise, fam- 
ily ties exert an extraordinary importance, affording 
food and shelter to the new arrivals. Moreover, many 
urbanites continue to maintain ties to the village, to 
the extent that they fee! it is important to retain land, 
family, and position there. They might still consider 
the city to be a temporary way station rather than a 
permanent residence. 

Finally, the role of women, although still deficient 
by Western standards, is more positive in the cities 
than in the countryside. Men who come to the city 
may leave their families behind but continue to plan 
for a return. Single women who move to the city can- 
not be assured of continued contacts. Rather, many 
end up severing their village ties. Although women 
are still occupationally restricted in cities compared 
to men, cities are clearly viewed as more liberating 
places. For instance, married women are far more 
likely to divorce their husbands in the city than in 
the village, testifying to their greater economic and 
social independence. 


‘Sours ASIAN CITIES 


Asia contains the oldest cities in the world. At a time 
when most Europeans were dispersed throughout a 
rude wildemess and North America was a land of 
fields, forests, and villages, empires in India, Per- 
sia, and China boasted the preeminent cities, by far 
the grandest on the planet, Today huge disparities 
exist in urban places and urbanization within Asia, 
Japan, discussed in Chapter 13, is a fully developed 
country that is highly urbanized. In addition, “tiger” 
economies like those of Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, 
and other Southeast Asian countries are urbanizing 
very rapidly. Many of these countries have become 
urban only since the 19905. In contrast, the countries 
of South Asia (primarily India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
and Sri Lanka) contain some of the largest cities in 
the world, but at the same time they have one of the 
lowest levels of urbanization. These levels range from 
28 percent in Bangladesh to 31 percent in India to 35 
percent in Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, large numbers of urban dwellers 
live within South Asia. India, for example, has more. 
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BOX 15.1 Arum iN URBAN SOUTH AFRICA 


Cities in South Africa are distinct from all other cities on 


the one region truly settled by Europeans. Both the cities 
and the countryside were colonized, first by Afikaans- 
speaking Boers who were originally from Holland, and 
later by the British. Another reason is South Africa's 
legacy of apartheid. Apartheid was a system of strict 
racial separation that allowed the minority white popula- 
tion to exercise complete political and economic control 
over the majority black African and mixed-race popula- 
tions. Apartheid was legally abolished in the 1990s, but 
the legacy remains in the cities. 

Throughout the twentieth century, South Africa devel- 
‘oped an impressive system of cities, most notably Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town, and Pretoria. Ultimately, thes cities 
were intended to be the exclusive preserves of the white 
population. Black Africans were expected to live in one of a 
dozen designated “homelands,” with the eventual goal that 
those should become independent countries. As a result, 
most black Africans were not offically allowed to inhabit 
the cities unless they were granted work permits, and even 
then they wore not allowed to bring their families. The 
black population was divided into a minority who were 
considered to be more or less permanent urban residents 
fof white South Attica, the so-called townsmen, and the 
vast majority who were considered temporary residents of 
white South Africa, known as “tribesmen.” Tribesmen were 
subject to resettlement at any time, and resettlement pro- 
grams resulted in the forced removal of about 4 million 
blacks, often from South African cities. Black Africans 


urban dwellers (395 million) than does the highly 
urbanized United States. Moreover, the numbers 
are increasing rapidly. Soon the urban population 
of India will surpass the entire population—both 
urban and rural—of all of North America. As with 
other less developed countries, the two factors fuel- 
ing the growth of Indian cities are the continued 
high rates of natural increase (around 2 percent) 
amd rural-to-urban migration, with natural increase 
having a greater effect. As a whole the levels of 
urbanization in India may increase in the coming 
decades (Figure 15.10), but urban growth there is 


were often separated out into the very outskirts of cities, 
where they tended to form large, sprawling “townships.” of 
which the most famous was Soweto, a suburb of Johannes- 
burg (Figure B15.1). Complicating this racial picture was 
the presence of mixed-race or “colored” populations, as 
well as Asian Indians. The colored and Asian populations. 
tended to live within the cities. 

The Group Areas Act, passed in 1950, codified apartheid. 
at the urban scale. It mandated that neighborhoods be 
uniformly of a single race. Consequently, by 1976 nearly 
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Figure B15.1 The legacy of racial segregation in South 
Africa led to vast disparities of wealth. This photo shows 
township houses in Kwa- Mashu, a poor township outside 
Durban, South Africa. 


still lower than in many parts of the world. Moreover, 
recent evidence indicates that the rate of urbanization 
has slowed. Although urban growth continues, it is 
mot accelerating as quickly as we might expect, 
and it is far lower than the rates of urbanization in 
Africa and Southeast Asia. Although Indian cities 
are growing, and the proportion of people who live 
in the cities is slowly increasing as well, India does 
mot seem to be following the general rule of urban 
acceleration. We discuss why a bit later. 

The effects of in-migration vary depending on the 
city. For example, within India, Mumbai (formerly 


500,000 colored and Asian Indians had been forcibly 
moved from their bomes into designated neighborhoods 
Figure B152 shows the establishment of Group Arcas 
within Cape Town. Each race was granted a territory within 
Which its members were legally required to reside. Space 
was manipulated at the urban level to minimize the chances 
that the different races would come into contact with one 
another. Thus, the territories were usually arranged sec- 
‘orally, with industries, rivers, and major roads acting as 
boundaries, Because segregation was legally enforced, 
neighborhoods were almost entirely segregated, except 
for some live-in servants in the white neighborhoods 
Boundaries separating Group Areas were so rigid that no 
member of one race could enter into the neighborhood 
of another race without a pass or permit. This was not a 
major problem for whites, but for other races it imposed 
a hardship because they often needed to work in "white" 

Domination by the white population was reflected in the 
quantity and quality of sllocated lands, There was a rough 
rue of thumb that whites should receive four times as much 
land as black Africans and three times as much land as 
Asians and coloreds. Moreover, whites were always given. 
the most desired land in the city 

Since the abolition of apartheid, de jure segregation 
(as legally required by the governmeni) is no longer in 
place. Members of each race are ostensibly fice to live 
in any portion of the city. At the same time, however, de 
Jacto segregation—where racial separation persists as a 
phenomenon—is a major issue in South African cities. De 
facto segregation is caused in part by the economics of 


Bombay) is seen as a dynamic place with plenty of 
opportunity. An estimated 10,000 people move into 
Bombay every day. In contrast, Kolkata (formerly 
Calcutta) does not enjoy this level of popularity 
because it is accurately viewed as being a less eco- 
nomically dynamic city. Overall, India’s besteducated 
Workers, as well as many of its downtrodden, eschew 
‘Kolkata in favor of other urban centers. 


A Typology of South Asian Cities 
Historically, South Asian cities have had very dif- 
Terent origins. The Indus Valley civilization was the 
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hhousing, more specifically, the inability of nonwhites to 
afford housing in white neighborhoods. Some ofthe faciors 
presentin U.S, housing markets and discussed in Chapter 9, 
such as discrimination and steering. undoubtedly continue 
to play a role. 


Greater Cape Town, 
‘Actual Group Areas 1979. 


Figure B1S.2 South Africa’sapartheid regime mandated 
the separation of races within cities. This map for Cape 
Town, South Africa demonstrates this type of racial zon- 
ing. Source: Western, John, 1996. 


second-oldest urban civilization in the world and 
probably the best planned. Since that time, South 
Asia has hosted an array of large established king- 
doms, each organized and prosperous enough to host 
large, impressive capitals, Moreover, South Asian 
civilizations continued to flourish well into the mod- 
em era as empires dominated by Islam came into 
direct contact with those dominated by Hinduism. 
The influence of these historical cities continues in 
the modern urban landscape. For instance, India's 

capital city of Delhi had its origins as an imperial 
capital of the same Mughal emperor who built the Taj 
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Urbanization in South Asia 
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Figure 15.10 Urbanization rates for South Asian coun- 
tris. Although it contains many enormous cities, South 
Asia is one region with low levels of urbanization. 
Urbanization rates are increasing for each country, how- 
ever, as this figure shows. Source: Dutt, Ashok, 1993, 


‘Mahal. The city was named Shah Jahanabad, after the 
emperor, and was oriented around a massive red fort, 
where the emperor and his entourage lived, and the 
main mosque of the chy. 

Adjoining these planned elements was the largely 
organic city. filled with winding streets, shops. and 
markets. Indeed, all along the "Mother Ganges” is a 
procession of ancient cities that grew to importance 
prior to European conquest. Dacca, now the capital of 
Bangladesh, was also developed prior to colonialism 
and retains some of its older elements. 

The legacy of these older cities influences much of 
the so-called bazaar city (Figure 15.11), The one ele- 
‘ment that marks these bazaar cities is the presence of 
a traditional crossroads, bazaar, or chowk at the center 
of the city. Within this chowk are crowded numerous 
small retail shops that sell everything from food and 
hardware to clothing and jewelry. Competing shops, 
selling the same items, tend to cluster together, cre- 
ating small bazaars for each good. This central area 
also contains a variety of other functions: hotels/inns, 
theaters, restaurants, and pawnshops. There may also 
bea separate enclave composed of wholesale shops. 

The center also contains the dwellings of the 
wealthier merchants, who often live in the same 


building where their shops are located. This center 
is surrounded by a ring that includes wealthier res- 
idences mixed with the poor dwellings of servants. 
The ring beyond that primarily includes the poor. 
In analyzing the patterns of South Asian cities, 
particularly within Hindu India, it is important to 
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Figure 15.11 Plan of a bazaar city. The South Asian 
bazaar city is built around a trading center. Merchants 
often live above or in back of their shops. Wealthier fami- 
lies are, in general, found near this central area as well. 
‘Source: Dutt, Ashok. 2001. "Cities of South Asia.” In 
Cities of the World: World Regional Urban Development, 
Se, Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc. 


keep in mind the continuing significance of caste. 
Although discrimination based on caste is illegal. 
caste continues to orient daily life, Certainly, differ- 
ent neighborhoods around the chowk are delimited 
by caste—even lending the name of the caste to the 
neighborhood. The bazaar city is also one where 
functional separation among residence, business, 
and workshop does not exist. Rather, these functions 
cluster together. 

Colonial influence in South Asia began with many 
European powers, butin the final analysis, the British 
clearly played the dominant role. The British impo- 
sition in South Asia was directed first through the 
British East India Company, which was chartered by 
the Crown for trade with Asia. It acquired unequaled 
trade privileges from the Mogul emperors in India, 
and reaped large profits by exporting textiles and tea, 
As Mogul power declined, the company intervened 
in Indian political affairs and led eventually to direct. 
colonization of India. 

Many cities arose from British colonialism. Chief 
among these are the so-called presidency cities. On 
colonization, the British established capitals for the 
three large provinces, or presidencies. These capitals 
were Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, The influence 
of this decision was profound, as each city contin- 
ues to dominate its respective region. Beyond their 
administrative functions, these cities operated pri- 
marily as export enclaves to funnel materials from the 
interiorand then ship them to England. The sites cho- 
sen were all intended to facilitate access to sea lanes 
and to the interior. They were also easily defended 
from attack. All but Bombay had poor natural har- 
bors. For instance, Calcutta's site, established on the. 
cast bank of the Hugli River, was beset by shifting 
sandy shoals and tidal bores. Because the three pr 
idency cities were built by the British, they demon- 
strate a much greater colonial imprint than other cities 
in South Asia do. 

The model of the South Asian colonial city 
Js still an appropriate way to view these cities 
(Figure 15,12). Because the primary function was 
trade, the port facility was the crucial element of the 
city, Located next to the port facility was a walled 
fort, which in turn was surrounded by an open space, 
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or maidan. South Asian colonial cities were split 
into the European and indigenous districts. The 
contrasts between the two districts were quite 
marked. The administrative section and the 
Westem-style CBD acted as the cemer of the 
European (mainly British) community and included 
hotels. stores, and museums. The British areas were 
laid out in regular fashion. Most British officials 
lived in large colonnaded bungalows surrounded by 
parkland or formal gardens. 

The indigenous neighborhoods could not be 
more different, Although a few Indians were quite 
wealthy, most inhabited extremely congested neigh- 
borhoods. Residential densities in some Calcutta 
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Figure 15.12 The South Asian colonial city is built 
arounda fort, constructed by the European colonists, Sur- 
rounding this fort is a maidan or open-space area, and. 
‘outside of this is the contemporary CBD and legacies of 
the rigid division of the residential landscape between 
European, native, and mixed races. Source: Dut, Ashok. 
2001. "Cities of South Asia.” In Cities of the World: 
World Regional Urban Development, Se. Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers, lnc 
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wards approached 145,000 to 165,000 people per 
square kilometer (almost 700 people per acre) in 
1941. Officials estimated that more than three-fourths 
of all residents lived in bustee or slum quarters, and 
two-thirds of all residents lived in buildings made 
of unbaked mud brick, Most residents had less than 
three square meters of living space and were forced to 
share a single water tap and a single toilet with about 
25other people. Nevertheless, these places continued 
to attract people because they offered more economic 
‘opportunity than rural areas, Between the British 
amd native quarters, the mixed-race, or so-called 
Anglo-Indian, neighborhoods could be found. Here 
the housing was of good quality, although clearly not 
as grand as in the British area. 

After colonialism ended, the legacy of this 
arrangement persisted. Most of the Europeans grad- 
ually left, and all areas were taken over by native 
peoples. The fort and the open space surrounding it 
generally remained intact, The European areas were 


resettled by the wealthy, while the upper-middle 
classes lived close by, New influxes of people con- 
tinued to expand what had been the native quarters, 
adding to the overall congestion of the city. Through- 
‘out the last half of the twentieth century, South Asian 
cities struggled to keep up with their steadily rising 
populations 

ice independence, several cities have been 
explicitly created as showcases. Islamabad in Pak- 
istan and Chandigarh in the Indian Punjab are good 
examples of these cities. Planned cities in South 
Asia share a lot in common with planned cities in 
the rest of the world, mainly because they follow 
a Westem model of what an orderly city should 
look like, In the case of Islamabad, the ides was to 
orient the population away from the more crowded. 
Karachi. Chandiparh was built by Le Corbusier, 
the noted French architect who believed in creating 
monumental buildings separated by open spaces 
(Figure 15.13). The site was a chosen for its beauty, 


Figure 15.13 Chandigarh, India, isthe capital of the Punjab and was designed by Le Corbusier. Although demands 


for space and poverty hav 


iruded. the city retains much of its original character. Source: Kstof, Spiro, 1991 


drainage, water, and room for expansion. The street. 
system is set up as a grid, with roads classified 
by their uses and accepted speeds, The city itself 
is divided into 29 self-contained sectors within 
which people can fulfill most of their shopping, 
education, and social needs. In addition, a number 
of provisions have acted to preserve open space, 
including a greenbelt, 


Modem Challenges 


help us to understand the predominant spatial layouts 
of South Asian cities, At the same time, however, it 
is important to note some of the significant problems 
that challenge these cities. Chief among these prob- 
Jems is the inability of urban areas to keep up with 
the demand for jobs and housing. Mumbai is a good 
case in point, It is clearly among the most dynamic 
of Indian cities—the center of India's financial, 
industrial, and mass cultural life—and it accounts 
for an incredible 30 percent of India's GNP, although 
it contains less than 2 percent of India's population. 
As a result, Mumbai Ines succeeded in auracting a 
disproportionate share of migrants: 10,000 a day 
by some estimates. But the city simply cannot keep 
up. People come looking for jobs, but these jobs are 
available primarily to skilled or connected workers. 
Housing is scarce, and land rent prices exceed those 
of New York. Consequently, many people in Mumbai 
end up sleeping on the sidewalks. 

In fact, all Indian cities, whether dynamic or stag- 
mant, must confront the problem of homelessness. 
The homeless, called pavement dwellers because they 
actually sleep on the sidewalks, are a common sight. 
throughout the country. Rural migrants come to the 
city looking for opportunity. Initially they cannot 
afford housing and in fact prefer to find a job first, 
Studies indicate that although such conditions are 
abhorrent to Western eyes, for the pavement dwellers 
themselves sleeping on the sidewalksis part of a ratio- 
nal decision, Most pavement dwellers are employed 
in temporary occupations, often as load carriers (e... 
porters, rickshaw pullers, and handcart pullers). Liv- 
ing on the sidewalks minimizes the distance between 
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where they sleep and the location of possible jobs. 
‘Thus, most homeless people live in the CBDs where 
they cannot afford regular housing, and most sleep out 
in the open, jealously guarding their section of side- 
walk. Removal of these pavement dwellers would deal 
a serious blow to their economic prospect 

On the other side of the economic spectrum has 
been the emergence of the newly affluent in several 
cities in South Asia. In India, this phenomenon 
has resulted largely from globalization and the 
emergence of a well-educated technical class (see 
Box 15.2). Itis important to remember that, although 
the Indian population is generally quite poor, there 
are still more than 175 million individuals who enjoy 
a middle-class lifestyle or better. (OF course only 
about 16 million Indians would be considered middle 
class by the American standard of an annual income 
of at least $40,000). During the 1990s, programs 
were initiated to house some of these newly affluent 
people in neighborhoods that are removed from the 
problems of urban life. In Kolkata, for example, two 
new town developments were established just to the 
east of the city, The older of these developments, 
Salt Lake (now called Bidhannagar), contains more 
than 200,000 people, while New Town Kolkata was 
planned to contain 100,000 housing units in addition 
to a business district, light industry, and even a golf 
course, Clearly, New Town Kolkata was designed for 
the most privileged segments of Kolkati's popula- 
ion. To underscore this point, there are even plans to 
build several low-income “service villages” within 
New Town Kolkata, perhaps to house the area's 


issue is the continued influence 
of ethnicity. Distinctions between Muslims and 
Hindus, among different linguistics groups and 
nationalities, and among castes continue to play a 
tremendous role in the structuring of South Asian 
cities. A study by Nirmal Bose (1973) of Calcutta 
is illustrative of many cities in South Asia. During 
British rule, Calcutta attracted Indians of all national- 
ies, religious affiliations, and castes, most of wham 
settled in areas populated by their particular group. 
These divisions persisted even after India achieved 
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BOX152  Tecunovocy AND Ursan GEOGRAPHY 


‘Tae Suacox PrargAU Crrv or BANGALORE 


Mention high technology these days and chances are you 
‘will soon be talking about Bangalore, India, renamed Ben- 
galuru. Bangalore was once virtually unknown to the aver- 
age Westemer. To think of Indian cities was to imagine 
the slums of Calcutta or the exotica of Bombay. Today, 
though, everybody knows Bangalore, primarily because of 
its role in high technology development. In fact, it has been 
described as the “Silicon Valley" or sometimes "Silicon 
Plateau of India. By itself, Bangalore accounted for about 
a quarter of all of India’s information technology activity, 
but that only hints at Bangalore's significance. From the 
1980s, Bangalore bas successfully transformed itself from 
a repository of low-wage technicians exploited by multina- 
tional information corporations to a production center in its 
own right that has been able to develop software products 
for global consumption (Figure B1S.3). 

What accounts for this growth? Bangalore possesses 
some natural attractions, among them a pleasant, relatively 
ditfree climate and distance nway fmm Teva's over- 
crowded Ganges basin. India itself benefits from its high 
education and greater English language proficiency, as well 


its independence and much of the European popula- 
tion departed. Figure 15.14 illustrates the different 
segregation pattems within Calcutta during the early 
1970s. The major division is between the Muslim and 
the Hindu populations. Now Kolkata, the city is inthe 
middle of the Bengali cultural region, and the original 
and largest population consisted of Bengali Hindus 
who were initially concentrated in a segregated 
“native quarter" to the north. The Muslim popu- 
lation is clustered broadly around two landmark 
palaces given long ago to nobility, but continues 
to be differentiated by nationality (Bengalis versus 
non-Bengalis) and by class (upper-middle class 
versus lower class). The Hindu neighborhoods 


asthe factthat they are about 12 hours’ time difference from 
the main U.S. markets. Bangalore itself was a city aided by 
aggressive government initiatives, The Indian Institute of 
Scicnce was established in the early twentieth century and 
between 1950 and 1980, public sector firms specializing in. 
electronics, aerospace, machine tools, telecommurications, 
and defense helped to spawn a number of private firms 
that helped supply the larger public firms. When high tech- 
nology had become a global phenomenon, Bangalore was 
particularly well placed. First the language of high tech- 
nology is predominately English and Bangalore included a 
high proportion of individuals who were proficient in thut 
language. Second, the city itself was quite cosmopolitan, 
attracting expatrites who found itto be the best choice for 
location within India. 

This has all made Bangalore very prosperous within the 
context of India and a place where many Indians come to 
make their fortune In this respect, it has come to resemble 
some of the high tech growth centers of the United States. 
“There are obstacles to further growth, among which are the 
stil limited size of India's domestic market. Also, further 
growth depends upon a cadre of people who can make the 
transition from technical support to business management 
and development skills. 


are further subdivided into wards inhabited by 
particular castes, Because castes are essentially 
‘occupational groupings, these wards serve as cen- 
ters for a particular craft. (This layout is similar 
to that of the bazaar city discussed earlier) Thus, 
the banking caste clusters in a quarter distinct from 
the brass-working caste. The untouchable or sched- 
uled castes are located far from the others, even 
though they share the same nationality and religion, 
They are generally restricted to the worst neigh- 
borhoods in the floodplains in the city's outskirts, 
In addition, a number of residents are from outside 
the Bengali region. These groups have also been 
identified with particular occupations and, as with 


Figure BIS.3 International Technology Strip, Bengaluru 


"he Bengali populations, they have divided along 
caste lines, 

A final issue confronting South Asian cities is the 
slow rate of urban growth. Despite the fact that indi- 
vidual cities like Kolkata have trouble housing their 
existing population, the rate of urbanization (in India 
at least) is lower than we might expect given the rate 
of industrialization. The technical, if controversial, 
term for this is underurbanization. During each year 
of the 1980s and 1990s, the Indian GNP expanded 
by more than 5 percent in the 1980s and more than 
6 percent in the 19905 and 2000s. But the urban pop- 
ulation increased by less than 2 percent, two-thirds 
of which could be attributed to natural incre 
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Courtesy of Dr Rajani Kalra/Caliorna State Univenity, San Bernardino. 


This slowing down of urbanization could be viewed 
as a positive element, perhaps a result of enhanced 
rural development programs. During the 1980s, 
for instance, hundreds of rural service centers 
were established, and specific rural areas were tar- 
geted for industrial development. Moreover, there 
appears to have been a moderation in rural poverty, 
which would reduce the rates of out-migration. 
The apparent levels of urbanization may be influ- 
enced by the fact that, as Indian cities became more 
saturated, more migrants were forced to reside in 
villages just outside the city boundaries. On a more 
negative note, the slowing down of urbanization 
could be seen as a product of the inadequacies of 
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Figure 15.14 Segregation in Calcutta (now Kolkata) 
demonstrates the continued spatial separation between, 
ferent groups. Source: Kaplan, David H. and Steven 
R. Holloway, 1998, 


India’s cities, especially their inability to provide 
‘adequate employment and infrastructure. 


Sourneasr Asian Criss. 


As with South Asia, the broad area known as 
Southeast Asia blends “indigenous” urban legacies, 


colonial impacts, and recent attempts to create a 
new post-independence urban profile. The cities 
have some common elements, but the visitor is 
struck by the tremendous cultural and economic 
diversity among parts of the region. As a region long 
open to access by lard, river, and sea, Southeast 
Asia has absorbed influences from China to the 
north and India to the west. Later European pow- 
ers profoundly affected the development of most 
cities, creating a system of portonented primate 
cities. With the exception of Thailand, all countries 
were under the direct political control of Euro- 
pean powers, and even Thailand. like China, was 
under Europe's economic sway. After independence, 
Southeast Asian countries pursued different eco- 
nomic and political paths, which led to different 
types of cities. The countries of Indochina embraced 
communism and suffered through war, revolution, 
and genocide. The countries of peninsular and 
insular Southeast Asia largely embraced capital- 
ism, although with a clear authoritarian and often 
corrupt bent. 

‘Today, the countries of Southeast Asia continue 
10 differ. Feonomically. the region includes several 
very low-income countries (Cambodia, Laos, Burma, 
and Vietnam), several middle-income countries (the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thailand), and 
a few high-income microstates (notably Singapore 
and Brunei). Overall prospects for the region are con- 
sidered quite good, recent downturns notwithstand- 
ing, and this has lent a dynamic, prosperous gloss to 
many of the cities. 

Nevertheless, urbanization rates in Southeast Asia 
continue to be fairly lov. Until the 1970s less than 20 
percent of the population of most of these countries 
lived in cities. Unlike South Asia and much of East 
Asia, Southeast Asia enjoys lower population densi- 
ties in much of the land—some places are incredi- 
bly remote, More recently, urbanization levels have 
crept up but are still low, even by standards of less 
developed countries. The major exception to this pat- 
tem is the city-state of Singapore, which is entirely 
urban, Also, Malaysia and the Philippines contain 
aan urban majority. In contrast, the other countries in 
Southeast Asia are under 50 percent urban. In all of 
these countries. urban activity is concentrated in one 
or two primate cities, which absorb almost all of the 


economic activity. Migration patterns—still skewed 
toward these primate cities—reinforce this trend. 
As one example of urban primacy in Southea 
Asia, consider the case of Bangkok, the primate city 
in Thailand. In the 1970s, Bangkok contained more 
than 75 percent of Thailand’s telephones, consumed. 
more than 82 percent of its electricity. and collected. 
82 percent of its business taxes and 73 percent of 
its personal income taxes. Things have really not 
changed that much in the ensuing decades, Bangkok 
still accounts for 41 percent of Thailand's GDP and 
about 34 percent of Thailand's total population. 


Indigenous Influences: Sacred and 

Market Cities 

Despite its low level of present urbanization, South- 
cast Asia has a long history of cities. During the 
first millennium A.D., several states and kingdoms 
emerged in this region. At first, smaller states 
that claimed Hindu Indian influence appeared in 
present-day Vietnam, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
Many of these states later coalesced into the large 
maritime empire of Sri Vijaya. Within present-day 
Cambodia, in the Mekong River delta, the Khmer 
kingdom emerged. In addition, other kingdoms arose 
in present-day Thailand and Burma. 

‘The presence of such organized political and 
social power made the creation of substantial cities 
possible, T. G. McGee (1967) draws a useful dis- 
tinction between market cities, which were oriented 
toward commerce and were located along the coasts, 
and sacred cities, which embodied the secular and 
spiritual authority of the state. These two types of 
cities performed distinct functions and had different 
patterns, but they often coexisted within the same 
country, 

Because of its central role in the kingdom, the 
sacred city was usually land based and located within 
the interior of the kingdom. It was the center of gov- 
ernment and the military, and it was also the spiritual 
center. The location of the city was determined by 
geomancy, a system of locating and aligning the city 
according to divine principles. The city was a micro- 
cosm of heaven, and so its location was critical. In 
the case of Angkor Thom, capital of the Khmer king- 
dom, the city was aligned around the bayon, a large 
stone mountain temple. Still, the imperial ruler could 
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move the sacred city at his command, and he often 
did. For example, the capitals of both Vietnam and 
Burma were moved in this fashion. 

The sacred city was extraordinarily well ordered, 
with the order determined by distance from the 
imperial compound. In the middle of the city 
were the palace and the primary temples. Angkor 
Thom is an excellent example of such a sacred city 
(Figure 15.15). A large square wall was constructed 
around the bayon (or main temple) and palace to 
help frame the city. The bayon and palace were 
surrounded by the elite functionaries, such as priests, 
warriors, and administrative officials, whose proxim- 
ity to the center reflected their elite status. The main 
artisans and merchants were located further from the 
center. Outside the wall were villages made up of the 
rural population needed to service the sacred city. 
McGee (1967) reports that Angkor Thom required 
the services of 306,000 people in 13,500 villages. 

Market cities were a different variety altogether, 
and they were shaped by the fact that Southeast 
Asia long attracted substantial maritime trade, with 
merchants coming from distant lands, Unlike sacred 
s. market cities were Incated along the coasts. 
with the whole of the city hugging close to the 
shoreline. The trading population could be divided 
between the indigenous merchants and foreign mer- 
chants, who almost always occupied separate quar- 
ters of the city. Hoi An, a Vietnamese city located 
close to Da Nang, was a quintessential market city. 
It was situated on the coast, next to the Thu Bon 
River, which meanders into the interior. Inthe seven- 
teenth century, both Chinese and Japanese merchants 
settled in Hoi An and occupied neighborhoods sep- 
arate from the indigenous population and from each 
other. So separate were these neighborhoods that they 
established completely separate administrations. The 
Chinese and Japanese were later joined by Dutch and 
Portuguese merchants. Each of these groups has left 
reminders of their presence in the form of distinct 
architectural styles. 


The Colonial City in Southeast Asia Colo- 
nialism affected every country in Southeast Asia and 
was responsible for three main geographic legacies: 
(1) the establishment of major administrative and 
extractive cities along the coasts, sometimes in 
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Figure 15.15 Angkor Thom, a sitein Cam- 
bodia, was an excellent example of a sacred 
city within Southeast Asia. The major tem- 
ples inthe city are displayed in black. Each 
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places where prior indigenous cities had flourished, 
but other times in wholly new areas; (2) the devel- 
opment of the dualistic colonial city that separated 
European and indigenous populations; and (3) the 
explicit creation of a middleman minority, made up 
of Chinese settlers, who were socially, economi 
cally, and spatially situated between the European 
overlords and the indigenous population. 


Locational Aspects Figure 15.16 shows the 
situation of Southeast Asia as of 1910, Although 
the Portuguese had been the first European power to 
penetrate this region—with the capture of Malacca 
in 1511—by the nineteenth century their influence 
had declined. By the early twentieth century, South- 
east Asia was divided into French Indochina, the 
Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia), British Burma 
and Malaya, the American Philippines (wrested 
from Spain in 1898), and an independent Thailand. 
Europeans initially came to dominate trade, but they 
remained to exploit the rich bounty of the interior. 
Nevertheless, they made their primary urban impact 


temple required the services 
Of tribute from surrounding villages—from 
tens of thousands of people. Source: McGee, 
T.G, 1967. 


on the coast. They established major colonial capital 
cities on the coasts, usually at the site of some exist- 
ing indigenous settlement. Among these capitals 
were Rangoon, Saigon, Bangkok, and Batavia (now 
Jakarta). This preference for coastal sites reflected 
the European need for ports, because these cities 
were principally intended to be “head-links” between 
the raw materials of the colonial hinterland and the 
European metropoles. The major cities dominated 
trade. In Indochina, for instance, 60 percent of all 
imports and 75 percent of all exports passed through 
Saigon in the 1930s. These cities also functioned 
as nodes through which policy and power could be 
communicated and imposed on the colonial subjects 
within the interior, 

‘The Europeans were also responsible for estab- 
lishing a number of smaller centers, Among these 
were railway junctions, towns, mining settlements, 
district headquarters, and hill towns that often served 
as summer capitals, For example, the sprawling 
Dutch colony of the East Indies, flung across 5,000 
kilometers, included the major capital city of Batavia 
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Figure 15.16 In the early 1910s, Southeast Asia was largely controlled by European countries (Thailand being 
the sole exception). Many of the large cities that continue to dominate the region were boosted by their functions 
in servicing this colonial economy and as capitals. Source: Forbes, Dean, 1996. 


as well as several secondary cities that became 
important in their own right. 


The Dualistic Form of the City The character- 
istics of these colonial cities reflected the fact that 
they were intended to serve the interests of the Euro- 
pean powers. The cities themselves were laid out on 
a grid pattern (Bangkok, which was never colonized, 
is a notable exception to this) with an occasional 
concession to a pre-European element, such as a 
sultan's palace or a temple. In the preindustrial 
ra, Europeans were also responsible for building 
walls around several Southeast Asian cities, such as 
Malacca, Manila, and Batavia. European institutions 


were concentrated in the cities. These institutions 
included the colonial governments and the main 
organizations of a capitalist economy: banks, ship- 
ping companies, trading companies, and insurance 
agencies, These institutions, which were almost all 
European-owned, came to monopolize the essential 
financial aspects of the economy. In the nineteenth 
century, as factories were established across Europe 
and North America, the Southeast Asian urban econ- 
omy retained its focus as a trading conduit, Much of 
the manufacturing that was established was either 
small-scale artisanry (dominated by ethnic middie- 
men) or shipbuilding and railway repair firms 
However, the cities retained an emphasis on 
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tertiary activities, which include trade, as opposed to 
secondary activities. 

The main social feature of colonial cities was the 
socioeconomic divisions that reinforced ethnic divi 
sions, The European residents "clearly demarcated 
by the color of their skin, their superior position in the 
social hierarchy, and their responsibility as colonial 
rulers lived in encapsulated communities segregated 
from the major part of the city’s population” (McGee, 
1967, p. 63). 

The contrast between the European quarter and 
the indigenous quarter was stark. For example, in 
Java, the principal island of the Dutch East Indies, 
the native population lived in haphazard conditions. 
Construction materials were the same as those uti 
lized in the countryside, but under conditions of far 
greater densities. The press of jerry-built housing left 
no room for open space and often encroached into 
floodplains. City services, especially water and sew- 
ers, were absent. In fact, some European scholars 
decried the disorderly conditions, which they specu- 
lated may encourage a "tendency towards social dis- 
content and unruliness" (Thomas Karsten, quoted in 
Forbes, 1996. p. 8I. 


Chinese Population The third major legacy of 
European imperialism came from the expansion of 
the Chinese population. Of course, the Chinese had 
long been influential in this region. Vietnam. for 
instance, was often considered to be a part of the 
Chinese sphere of influence and was expected to pay 
tribute to the Chinese emperor. Chinese emigrants 
settled in trading cities before the rise of European 
imperialism. But it was during the colonial period 
that Chinese setlement flourished. Many Chinese 
were encouraged to move to these regions during 
the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) as ambassadors of 
trade, and they continued to move even when the 
Manchu Dynasty, which followed the Ming Dynasty, 
forbade it Settlement in Southeast Asia afforded 
a degree of autonomy and prosperity that was not 
possible within much of China itself. In addition, 
most Europeans were favorably disposed toward the 
Chinese minority. They established the Chinese as 
ic middleman minority, situated between 
the colonialists and the indigenous population, Most 


Chinese established themselves as small traders and 
retailers, serving the native population. A substantial 
proportion of artisans were also Chinese, 

Partly as a legacy and partly because of their 
continued success in business, the Chinese became 
a relatively prosperous minority, about twice as 
affluent as the native population in several colonies. 
‘They also came to comprise a substantial proportion 
of the population of several Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, and an even larger proportion of the business 
population. Today, the percentages vary between 
Singapore, where the Chinese constitute a clear 
majority. and places like the Philippines where they 
are a much smaller minority (Figure 15.17). Nev- 
ertheless, the Chinese remain a visible presence in 
almost every society, particularly within the urban 
areas. They are an even greater business presence. 

From the beginning, the Chinese population 
was separated residentially and commercially into 
distinct "Chinarowns." These Chinatowns became 
very significant as commercial centers. They were 
usually located adjacent to the European CBD, and 
they were far denser and more populous than the 
European centers. 

The Chinese also became an important ele- 
ment in the political landscape in many Southeast 
Asian countries, especially after independence. 
For example, in Singapore, where they constitute 
majority of the population, they wield political 
control, Significantly, in some other countries such 
as Malaysia and Indonesia, where the Chinese are 
economically powerful, they are also often used as 
seapegosts. For instance, Chinese merchants in cities 
such as Jakarta are often targeted during times of 
civil unrest, The term “Jews of the East” has been 
used to describe the Chinese in Southeast Asia, 
although the Chinese presence is, if anything, far 
more prominent in Southeast Asia than was the 
Jewish presence in Europe. 


Modern Southeast Asian Cities 

After World War I and into the 1950s, Southeast 
Asian countries became independent, although in 
many cases they were forced to fight for their inde- 
pendence. As we have just seen, the economic and 
political roles of many of the large cities inthis region 
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became established during the colonial period, as did 
many of the cultural aspects of these cities. Nev- 
ertheless, independence brought changes to South- 
east Asian cities. Most obviously, after independence 
there were no longer large numbers of Europeans 
and European enclaves. Instead, these neighborhoods 
were taken over by the indigenous elite, The political 
economy also changed. Each country could choose 
its own path, although all were shackled by the colo- 
nial economy that they inherited. 

One dramatic change was rapid urbanization. 
During the 1950s and 1960s the urban growth 
rates exceeded 4 percent per year in most cases. In 
1940, no city in the region had more than 1 million 


people. In contrast, by 1970 seven cities did, and 
by 2012, nine cities had populations in excess of 
2 million. 

This massive growth had implications for the 
urban infrastructure. The problems plaguing all third 
world cities, discussed in Chapter 14, intensified 
within Southeast Asian cities. The only exception 
here was Singapore, which was able to modernize 
rapidly enough to take care of its population. Sin- 
gapore also benefited from a much greater degree 
of initial economic prosperity, a lower population 
growth rate, and, after 1965, its status as an inde- 
pendent city-state. But beyond this one example, 
‘Southeast Asian cities remained poor. 
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Problems of Development The many difficul- 
ties facing Southeast Asian cities were detailed by 
scholars writing in the 1960s and 19705. Chief among 
the problems was that industrialization was not keep- 
ing pace with urbanization. In other words, Southeast 
Asian cities were adding people, but they were not 
adding the kinds of manufacturing jobs that could 
provide a solid base for an urban economy. The ser- 
vice economy that had marked these cities during 
the colonial era continued, while manufacturing atro- 
phied. For instance, manufacturing employment in 
Rangoon, Burma, declined from 24 percent of total 
employment in 1931 to 18 percent in 1953, a pat- 
ern witnessed in other cities as well. Manufacturing 
employment was less than 20 percent in all major 
cities during the 1950s, with the exception of Manila, 

In an advanced economy, such a decline would 
not be viewed with alarm, but Southeast Asia was far 
too poor and undeveloped to he able to afford this. 
OF course, the decline in manufacturing meant that 
any of the new arrivals could not find adequate jobs. 

hey were compelled to enter the informal sector, and 
in many cases they entered into illicit occupations. 
For example, some Southeast Avian cities became 
well-known centers of the sex trade, 

Not only could these cities not provide enough 
jobs, but they lacked adequate housing for the new 
arrivals. Consequently, each of the major cities devel- 
oped a significant number of squatter settlements, 
McGee (1967) estimated that as of 1961, 25 percent 
of the populations within the city limits of Jakarta, 
Kuala Lumpur, Manila, and Singapore lived in some 
sort of squatter arrangement, sleeping on the street or 
within an illegally occupied house. The lack of jobs 
and housing led to social problems that were concen- 
trated in the cities. Income disparities between the 
few elite and the many impoverished; ethnic tensions, 
particularly between the indigenous population and 
the Chinese ethnics; and even crime, which was far 
higher in the cities than in the countryside, plagued 
the Southeast Asian cities. 

In Southeast Asia, some countries took the social- 
ist path, leading to the long war that involved nearly 
every country in the region in some form or another 
as well as France, the United States, China, and 


the Soviet Union. Socialism had several ramifi 
tions for the cities involved. In some cases, socialist 
governments attempted to reduce the urban popula- 
tion, particularly within the primate cities, The most 
tragic example occurred after the Khmer Rouge took 
control of Cambodia in 1975. The city of Phnom 
Penh, which contained 3 million of ihe country's & 
million people, was forcibly deurbanized. All resi- 
dents were forced out under pain of death, and many 
were massacred outright. In less than a year, the 
city’s population shrank to only 50,000. Less dra- 
conian measures were taken in Saigon after it was 
conquered by the Communist north and renamed 
Ho Chi Minh City. Rural-to-urban migration was 
restricted and there were attempts in the late 1970s 
to move some 1.5 million people out of Ho Chi 
Minh City, although these plans were never com- 
pletely fulfilled. Socialist governments also adopted 
strict guidelines for urban development. For example, 
Hanoi, the longest Tasting socialist city, had virtu- 
ally no private stores, few automobiles (bicycles ruled 
the roads), and huge, government-constructed hous- 
ing projects on the fringe of tbe city. 


Prosperity and Urban Form The first gener- 
alized model of the modem Southeast Asian city 
(Figure 15.18) was based around the old colonial-era 
port and included a Western-style CBD. In many 
ways this model resembled the big city downtowns 
from the colonial period, with the wide streets, mod- 
em hotels, and tall buildings on display. The second 
CBD was usually a Chinatown, which was far more 
bustling than the Westem CBD. Some cities also 
had an Indiatown, providing yet another commercial 
core, Occupying a distinct sector beside the West- 
em CBD was the elite corridor. This sector began 
with the government buildings, continued through the 
high-class residential area formerly occupied by the 
Europeans, and then terminated in the new subur- 
ban estates. Outside of this corridor, residential zones 
tended to be laid out a bit more haphazardly than 
in Western cities. The fringe areas included squat- 
ter settlements as well as new suburban communities, 
Beyond these fringe areas was an intensive market 
garden zone. 


Figure 15.18. Model of a Southeast Asian city, which 
shares many of the attributes of other ex-colonial, third 
world cities. Poor squatter areas are found on the periph- 
ery and there is the continued legacy of colonialism within 
the CRD and some of the more affluent neighborhoods 
In addition, the Chinese and (to some extent) Indian busi- 
nesses are found within the “alien commercial” zones 
shown here. Source: McGee, T. G., 1907. 


The 1980s and 1990s were largely kind io South- 
east Asia. War ceased, ideology subsided, and 
many national economies grew at incredibly rapid 
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rates, Economic growth rates of between 7 and 
10 percent every year were common. Manufactur- 
ing finally caught up to urban development, and 
several countries (Singapore, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines) emerged as major 
exporting economies, As a result, the cities became 
more dynamic and prosperous. More and more 
people came to be considered middle class perhaps. 
one-third of the total population in several coun- 
tries. Some planners suggest that the urban pattern 
should be altered to incorporate certain Westernized 
elements: gated residential communities, suburban 
shopping complexes, outlying job opportunities—in 
short, edge cities. This is a way for newly affluent 
people to enjoy their wealth and also to escape 
the continued ills of the poor and the perceived 
violence of the city. In many cities the rise of large 
“new towns,” which bundle together many of these 
elements, has become quite visible (Figure 15.19). 


‘Wearpine Ur 


Certainly some common attributes are associated 
with all third world cities. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to consider only the similarities. To be sure, 
all third world cities are greatly influenced by less 
developed economies, substantial urbanization, and 
the influence of colonialism, but these factors vary 


Figure 15.19 As third world cities have 
mushroomed in size, governments have 
tried to redistribute some of this population. 
through the creation of "new towns.” This 
map shows the location of new towns within. 
the Jakurta, Indonesia area (see also the 
box on Egypt's new towns in Chapter 14). 
‘Source: Dick, H. W. and P. J. Rimmer, 1998. 
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by degree. European colonialism affected nearly all 
third world cities, for example, but each broad region 
of the world experienced indigenous urbanization 
prior to this. The legacy of precolonial cities can be 
extraordinarily significant, as was true of the South 
Asian bazaar city. or it can be more of an ancient 
relic, as is the case with most Latin American cities. 


BOX 15.3 Tie Mote Easten Crry 


As discussed in Chapter 2, the first cities in the world 
appeared in present-day Iraq. This region is part of what 
‘we now consider the Middle East, a broad territory extend- 
ing from Moroceo to Tran. From these beginnings, cities 
diffused throughout the region: into the area that is now 
nonhem Img, along the Nile River, and throughout the 
Mediterranean world. Many cities were also founded along 
the major inland trading routes. But ihe Midlle Eastern city 
of today owes mostof its character tothe growth and expan- 
sion of Islam during the seventh and eighth centuries 
Talum contributes to what is perhaps the most fundamen 
tal aspect of Middle Easter citis: the blending together at 
the core of the main mosque and the bazsar. At the very 
center of the city, the main (or Friday) mosque defines the 
religions character of the Middle Easter city and combines 
‘many social and spiritual aspects of life (Figure B1S.4). 
Melded in with the mosque is the bazaar, which is both the 
primary commercial center of the city and the chief public 
space, The bazaar is composed of numerous stalls located 
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8 
Figure BIS Islamic cities contain a central or 
“Friday” mosque. This scene is from Cairo, Egypt. 


The patierns of colonialism are also important. 
Different European powers attempted to pattern the 
colonial city after cities in their homeland, There 
were also very different approaches to how imperial 
governments handled the indigenous population. 
Boxes 15.3 and 15.4 give examples of that 
emerged under different conditions. 


in passages, and i is often covered. Tt can form a compact 
nucleus, and it is often linear, snaking from one part of the 
city to the next 

Janet Abu-Lughod (1987) identifies three themes that 
help to characterize the Islamic city. One i the relative sta- 
bility of neighborhoods, which function as truly cohesive 
communities of socially similar people. There is litle pop- 
lation skifting within the city, and many neighborhoods 
enjoy a long legacy. The neighborhoods have historically 
functioned as building blocks in the Middle Easter city, 
segregating the population on the basis of family groupings, 
ligion, and cthnicity. This segregation was mostly volun- 
tary, although at times it slipped into a means of control 
as people were compelled to live in certain quarters. These 
neighborhoods traditionally included dominant, wealthiee 
hhouscholds and poorer, more subordinate houscholds. 

The second theme is gender segregation and the cre- 
ation of male and female spaces. Urban design was meant 
to protect visual privacy and included regulations on 
building heights, window placement, amd the layout of 
houses, These were all intended to shield women from 
strangers’ eyes, Strict gender segregation also has ren- 
dered a more clearly defined division among public (male), 
Private (female). and semiprivate spaces. Abu-Lughod 
(1987) describes a house in Saudi Arabia where there is “a 
wing for the men, usually on the first floor, with an access. 
tu the garden and to the ground floor balconies... The 
second and third floors belong to the women: one is tor 
daily living and another for receiving guests” (p. 26). The 
third theme is the relative strength and cohesion of the 
neighborhood unit. The neighborhood maintains its social 
integrity even in the face of wider neglect and even chaos. 
‘Neighborhood’ in this case becomes a defensible space. 
The fact is that, although many Middle Eastern cities 
have à confusing look, they enjoy a tight-knit and logical 
organization. 


BOX 15.4 Tue Movexs Cinese Cry 


The modern Chinese city is reflective of all the grandeur 
of past empires, the oppression of past colonialism, and the 
dreams of a new socialist reality. Today, cities in China are 
rapidly entering a new era of global capitalism, with free 
markets, lass office towers, chic shopping streets, private. 
housing. and social stratification —all balanced against a 
political regime that is still Communist. 

OF course, the Chinese city has a long and illustrious. 
history, some of which we discussed in Chapter 2. How- 
‘ver, the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were not 
kind to China's economy and to ts cities. Although China 
was never politically colonized, it became an effective eco- 
nomic colony of several European powers, the British fore- 
most among them. Many Chinese cities were forced to 
provide residences for Europeans, who controlled most 
aspects of the economy. In many cities, such as Shanghai, 
the Europeans lived within special Western enclaves that 
were exempt from Chinese rule, In Beijing, the European 
influence was much more muted—the city remained the 
‘enter of government and the home of the emperor—but 
even there, hotels, military garrisons, churches, banks, and 
other Western institutions emerged. 

When the Communist Party assumed power in 1949, 
many Chinese cities were in a state of decay. There was 
a housing shortage, and most housing that did exist was in 
a dilapidated condition. Consequently, many people lived 
in terrible slums, Moreover, cities were filthy. with inade- 
quate sewage facilities, water supplies, and garbage collec- 
tion. The Communist government dramatically altered the. 
Chinese city. Cities were cleaned up. and the government 
sought to provide decent housing for everyone. This goal 
was achieved through the transfer of much of the private 
housing stock to government ownership and the construc- 
tion of new housing. 

In the process of redeveloping the city, the government 
also altered the political, social, and economic bases of. 
Chinese cities in several ways. First, all cities were man- 
Aged from the central government. Second, cities were 
reoriented toward industrial production, and social arcas. 
were reoriented around production sites. The placement of 
industrial sites prefigured the location of new residential 
areas. Factories and state enterprises developed their own 
residential communities right next to the workplace, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 14. Other functions, such as providing 
goods and services to the residents, were developed within. 
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these workplace units, thus integrating employment, res- 
‘dential, service, and retail functions in one area. Third, 
with the exception of the Communist Party elite, there 
was no neighborhood stratification by social class. Because 
the newly built housing was adjacent to the work units 
and almost all housing was allocated by work units, this 
resulted in a great deal of occupational and social segre- 
gation, At the same time, some housing divisions did exist 
among the different work units and often among the old 
inner-city areas (often with the worst housing), newer areas 
inhabited primarily by factory workers, and areas occupied 
by Communist official. 

More recently, economic reforms have allowed for the 
quasi-ownership of land, which may now be leased, or 
bought outright, The move toward a capitalist economy 
has increased income disparities within Chinese society. 
Within cities, new social areas have emerged. High-prived 
commercial market housing has been built in distinct neigh- 
borhoods of the city. This housing provides more space 
and more exclusivity than regular housing (Figure B15.5). 
It has also led to greater emphasis on consumer goods. 
Restaurants, health clubs, and dance halls have opened up 
to accommodate the desires of the newly affluent. These 
trends are likely to continue as China's economy expands 
as a whole and as economic disparities among individuals, 
‘which are already substantial, deepen. 


‘markets have allowed for the development of affluent 
residential neighborhoods. 
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s also differ in regard to culture. In this 
chapter, we have chosen to categorize cities in 
their location in broad cultural realms, such as the 
Southeast Asian city, but, in fact, culture is present 
at several scales, down to the ethnic characteristics 
of urban neighborhoods, Great disparities also exist 
in levels of economic development. Some cities 
are clearly middle income, even verging on rich. 
Singapore's per capita income rivals that of the 


United States. Other cities are desperately poor 
and are completely overwhelmed by the onrush of 
people. These social, political, and economic differ- 
ences generate different urban geographies, There 
are models of each type of city, and these are useful 
ways to start thinking about cities, but it is important 
to remember that each city is a product of a unique 
set of conditions. 
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